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ADDRESS 


TO  THM 


CITIZENS  OF  BELFAST. 


When'  I first  determined  to  collect  those  political  pro- 
ductions, by  whose  spirit  and  eloquence  Belfast  has  been  so 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  last  forty  years,  I did  imagine 
that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  give  to  my  readers  a faith- 
fol  and  well  arranged  coospilation,  without  any  observation, 
^or  any, reflection,  on  the  practice  or  the  principles  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  make  the  past  labors  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  valued  of  our  countrymen  tributary. to  their  favorite 
^^bject  of  raising  the  monopoly  of  a few,  on  the  ruins  and  the 
degradation  of  the  many. 

It  is  with  great  pain,  indeed,  I have  witnessed  the  labori- 
oqs  struggle  that  has  been  lately  made  to  perpetuate  those  jea- 
{lousies,  religious  and  political,  that  have  already  succeeded  in 
^extinguishing  the,  name  and  honor  of  our  country.  It  is  with 
sorrow  I peruse,  the  overlaid  pages  of  those  authors,  who  think 
.no  toil  too  great,  no  iiulustry  too  excess)  vp,  if  they  sbaTl  l« 


able  to  save  from  the  corruption  of  the  grave  those  melancho- 
ly memorials  of  ancient  bigotry  and  ancient  misfortune — notes 
piled  on  notes^  drawn  from  the  cobweb  lumber  of  polemical 
controversy,  or  extracts  from  authors,  who  were  paid  to  de- 
fame and  calumniate  the  religion  of  a people,  whom  they  after- 
wards plundered  and  oppressed.  From  Geraldus  Cambrensis  j 
to  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  every  historian  who  has  been  most 
distinguished  by  his  hostility  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
Irishmen,  has  been  industriously  consulted,  and  those  opi- 
nions selected,  that  are  best  calculated  to  fkeep  alive  the 
devastating  fire,  which  has  almost  burned  up  whatever  re- 
mains of  humanity  in  the  Irish  bosom — the  sacred  spirit  of 
TOLERATION  cvci’y  whei’c  scoffed  at  and  trampled  upon — the 
priest,  of  every  sect  oi  Christianity,  Protestant,  Presbyterian, 
and  Catholic,  represented  as  contending  for  their  respective 
supremacy,  with  the  dagger  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the 
other — preaching  Peace'  with  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  or 
propagating  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  the  fire  of  intolerance. 

Such  is  the  picture,  carefully  and  anxiously  preserved  by 
men  whose  talents  and  understanding  should  have  disdained 
so  unworthy  an  office ; w hose  common  sense,  at  least,  should 
have  told  them,  that  the , public  mind  of  the  present  day, 
turns  aside  with  loathing  and  disgust  from  such  wretched 
recitals,  and  that  it  closes  the  volume  that  wjuld  revive  the 
animosities  of  ancient  days  with  indignation  against  those 
who  would  thus  speculate  on  its  credulity.  It  must  be  matter 
of  surprise  and  regret  to  every  good  and  benevolent  mind,  to 
see  men  of  talents  and  acquirements  sitting  down,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  their  study,  to  the  work  of  giving  perpetuily  to  the 
bigot  and  the  usurper,  surrounded  perhaps  as  that  study  is  by 
a crowd  of  evidence  which  could  bear  testimony  to  the  follies 
and  the  crimes  of  civil  and  religious  intolerance.  It  must  be 
matter  of  surprize,  that  men  of  talents  and  information 
should  be  found,  who  will  gravely  insist  upon  the  danger  of 
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giving  freedom  to^  the  human  mind,  at  the  moment  they  are 
describing  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  the  despotism  of 
Popes  and  the  bigotry  of  Catholics  ; this  practising  the  illibe- 
rality  they  condemn,  ^and  refusing  to  their  neighbour  the  in- 
dulgence they  clamorously  claim  for  themselves.  Closing  the 
-volume  of  history,  they^  affect  to  forget,  that  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians^  whenever  established  by  temporal  authori- 
ty ^ acted  the  tyrants  in  turn,  tyrants  over  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body ; — that  all  denominations  of  religions  had  their 
TepeSj  and  that  the  great  discovery  of  modern  times,  thie  ap- 
plication of  the  omnipotent  principle  of  universal  toleration  to 
all  sects,  is  the  efficient  and  certain  antidote  to  the  corrupt  and 
destructive  passions  of  the  bigot  and  the  fanatic.  To  those 
who  consult  the  history  of  mankind,  it  will  appear,  that  no 
form  of  religion  prevented  the  assertion  of  human  rights— 
the  .Catholic  in  Hungary,  and  the  Catholic  in  Ireland,  are 
equally  aealous  in  the  cause  of  political  freedom,  as  the  Pro- 
testant of  Prussia,  or  the  Protestant  of  England.  Both  are’ 
equally  jealous  of  their  rights  as  men,  and  equally  anxious  tO‘ 
circumscribe  the  limits  of  temporal  authority,  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises ; but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Catholic  and  the  religion  of  the  Protestant,  whenever  either  is 
made  an  instrument  state,  can  be  converted  into  a sharp  and 
devastating  sword  against  the  liberties  and  the  rights  of  human  , 
nature.  The  Popes  of  Rome  abused  their  power,  and  trampled 
on  the  rights  of  humanity^ ; the  Kings  of  England  abused  their 
power,  and,  aided  by  the  Episcopal  Bench,  practised  the  bigot- 
ry and  intolerance  they  deprecated.  Europe  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  both  religions,  wherever  they  were  identified  with  the 
powers  that  governed.  The  Christianity  of  both  was  forgotten  ; 
the  forms  of  religion  were  practised,  the  belter  to  conceal  the 
evasion  of  her  doctrines  ; the  name  of  Christ  was  in  the  mouths 
of  all  his  followers,  at  the  moment  they  were  refusing  that 
mercy  which  their  master  had  commanded.  Persecution  went 


dll  in  the  name  of  God ; arid  the  pulpit,  which  should  \)e  a 
throne  of  light,  was  prophaned  to  the  purposes  of  party  tri- 
umphs over  the  liberties  of  mankind  ! How  often  has  the  mi- 
nister of  God  been  seen  blowing  the  irunipet  of  eternal  hosti- 
lity to  those  who  have  been  taught  from  their  cradle  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  doctrines  they  maintained  w'ere  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  them  salvation?  . How  often  has  the  preacher, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Presbyterian,  in  every  country  of 
pjurope,  endeavoured,  either  by  the  keenness  of  sarcasm,  or 
the  affectation  of  liberality,  to  represent  their  neighbouring 
sects  as  bigots  or  fanatics  ? Yet  still  the  war  of  religion  is 
going  on  ; still  the  battle  of  words  and  syllables^  is  waging, 
and  still  the  anonymous  controversialists  are  daily  flattering 
themselves  w'jth  triumphs  which  every  good  man  deplores; 
which  the  I)eist  and  the  Atheist  rejoice  at,  and  which  future 
generations  will  pass  by  with  the  same  contempt  that  is  now 
entertained  for  those  learned  and  laborious  Theologians  who 
have  gone  before  them. 

Thci  e was  a period  in  the  history  of  our  coi^ntry,  when  .a 
few  able  and  honest  men  flattered  themselves  they  could  put 
an  eternal  extij»guisher  on  the  pernicious  squabbling  of  the 
b‘g)t;  when  the  circumstances  of  Europe  encouraged  the 
Irishman  to  hold  up  his  head  and  demand  better  treatment  for 
his  country  than  she  had  experienced  for  bOO  years.  The 
difficulties  of  England,  who  had,  in  her  hours  of  prosperity, 
insuiced  and  enslaved  the  nation  to  which  she  had  pledged  her 
fidelity,  emboldened  the  people  of  Ireland  to  demand  as  a 
righty  those  privileges  which  would  not  be  conceded  as  a 
^oon.  The  clouds  which  so  long  obscured  and  mildewed  the 
fairest  flov.'ers  of ' our  native  land,  seemed  to  pass  Across  the 
channel,  and  hover  over  the  fortunes  of  our  sister  country, 
while  the  Sun  of  Liberty  arose  over  Ireland  in  all  his  pomp 
and  splendor,  animating  the  almost  lifeless  body  of  a nation 
which  had  so  Iqpg  been  caained  down  by  a jealous  and  des- 
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pot ic  Code.  The  Vofanleers  cfseww/ad-i-our  Patriots,  inarms^ 
and  eloquence,  rose  up,  like  one  man,  and  asserted,  in  a tone 
which  comouanded  attention,  the  rights  andj)rivileges  of  I- 
rishmen.  To  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  tliosc  eloquent  ap* 
peals,  to  which  tlie  times,  and  the  spirit  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  gave  birth, — Man  no  longer  reposed  on  ruins,  .or 
rested  his  head  on  some  fragments  of  the  temple  of  Liber- 
' ty — he  no  longer  amused  himself  in  pacing  the  rheasurement 
of  the  edifice,  and  nicely  limiting  its  proportions — he  Reflect- 
ed that  his  temple  was  truly  Catholic — the  ample  earth  its  area, 
and  the  arch  of  Heaven  its  dome." 

Irishmen  who  had  been  pelting  each  other  with  the  ponder^ 
ous  and  unintelligible  folios  of  religious  controversy  for  cen- 
turies, were  now  found  seated  at  the  same  board,  interchang- 
ing sentiments  of  the  sincerest  affection  and  confidence.  The 
religion  of  Christianity  succeeded  to  the  religion  of  sects,  and 
the  principles  of  benevolence  and  mutual  regard  were  practised 
as  well  as  professed  by  the  followers  of  Christ,  “ Let  our  enmi- 
ties (said  the  enlightened  volunteers  of  Belfast  in  reply  to  the  ad- 
dress of  their  Catholic  countrymen)  rest  with  the  bones  of  our 
ancestors — differing  in  our  religion  as  we  differ  in  our  faces,  but 
resembling  each  other  in  the  great  features  of  humanity,  let 
us  unite  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  common  nature  ; let  the 
decisive  and  unanimous  voice  of  the  entire  body  of  the  peo- 
, pie,  the  mighty  and  irresistible  whole,  be  heard  ; it  will,  it 
must  he  obeyed."  It  was  obeyed.  Freedom  in  trade,  free- 
dom in  constitution  w^ere  conceded.  The  Catholic  was  no 
longer  an  Irish  Helot.  He  stood  by  the  side  of  his  brother 
Protestant ; co-operated  in  the  same  cause,  and  succeeded  in 
striking  off  some  of  the  links  of  that  chain  .which  had  so  long 
withered  the  arms  of  national  industry.  The  jealousy  of  En- 
gland watched  our  country’s  progress  to  union  and  happiness 
and  strength,  with  a malignant  and  w^akeful  eye.  The  minis- 
ter who  could  have  established^  In  the  gratitude  of  Ireland, 
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it  bank  on  which  he  might  have  ever  drawn  without  the  appre^^ 
hension  of  disappointment,  became  alarmed  at  an  union  so  ra- 
pid, so  extraordinary,  so  productive  of  Irish  happiness  and 
Irish  strength.  He  dreaded  the  transition  of  partial  to  cofti- 
plete  independence,  and  preferred  confiding  in  the  duplicity 
of  a corrupt  policy  to  the  generous  and  enlarged  system  of  one 
common  constitution  and  one  common  empire.  , He  therefore 
so  ordered,  that  an  Irish  Protestant  Legislature  should  be  ren- 
dered odious  to  the  Catholic  People.  It  is  true  the  fury  of  pe- 
nal laws,  the  violence  of  persecution,  were  no  longer  to  be  act- 
ed upon  ; but  the  Irish  Legislature  was  to  be  corrupted  into 
an  impotent  tyranny  ojrer  the  country,  and  when  completely 
alienated  from  the  hearts  ^nd  affections  of  the  people,  the  mi- 
nister could  securely  monopolize  the  credit  of  giving  to  Xhe 
Catholic  the  protection  the  Protestant  refused.  ‘‘  A new  arti- 
fice (said  an  able  production  of  this  period)  is  adopted,  and 
that  restless  domination,  which  at  first  ruled  as  open  war  by 
the  length  of  the  sword,  then  as  covert  corruption  by  the 
strength  of  the  poison,  now  assumes  the  style  and  title  of 
Protestant  ascendancy,  calls  down  the  name  of  religion  from 
heaven  to  sow  discord  upon  earth  ; to  rule  by  anarchy  ; to 
keep  up  distrust  and  antipathy  among  parties,  among  persua- 
sions, among  families;  nay,  to  make  the  passions  of  the  in- 
dividuals struggle  like  Cain  and  Abel,  in  the  very  home  of 
t])e  heart,  and  to  convert  every  little  paltry  necessity  that  ac- 
cident, indolence,  or  extravagance  brings  upon  a man,  into 
a pander  for  the  purchase  of  his  honesty,  and  the  murder  of 
his  reputation.  v-The  minister  succeeded.  The  Catholics  were 
insultingly  rejected  by  the  Irish  Legislature.  The  breach  w^as 
made  betw  een  the  people  and  their  natural  protectors,  on 
which  the  minister  speculated ; and  he  then  ordered  that 
Parliament,  which  had  so  often  and  so  Insultingly  rejected 
the  petition  of  the  Catholics,  to  grant  only  as  much  as  might 


best  suit  the  further  views  of  this  Machiavelian  policy — This 
was  the  great  and  broad  foundation  of  the  Union." 

What  measure  too  desperate^  or  too  base,  which  cannot  be 
earned  when  a people  are  divided  ? Yet  it  is  painful  to  see 
with  what  foolish  triumph  some  Irishmen  hail  their  own  insig- 
nificance ; how  thoughtlessly  they  endeavour  to  calumniate 
the  names  and  the  motives  of  those  distinguished  individuals, 
who,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  held  out  to  their 
.country,  tossed  about  on  a troubled  sea,  the  steady  lights  of 
' their  firm  and  cultivated  understandings.  “ Too*  long  (said 
those  estimable  men  whom  inferior  minds  would  wish  to  re- 
duce in  the  estimation  of  their  country)  have  tl\e  Irish  People 
been  set  in  array  of  .battle  against'  each  other — too  long  have 
the  rancour  and  revenge' of  our  ancestors  been  left  as  a legacy 
of  blood  to  their  posterity — too  long  has  one  limb  of  the  social 
body  been  tied  down,  until  it  had  nearly  lest  all  feeling,  life 
and  energy.  It  is  our  wish,  it  is  our  hope,  to  give  Ireland 
the  full  and  free  possession  of  both  her  arms,  her  Catholic 
Hk  arm  as  well  as  her  Protestant  arm,  that  she  may  the  better 
embrace  her  friends,  or  grapple  with  her  foes.”  Yet  there  are 
political  writers,  who  deplore  the  hour  which  would  w itness 
' the  union  of  religions  in  Ireland  ; who  would  set  sect  again.st 
sect,  with  all  the  fury  and  bitterness  of  fanaticism  ; who 
would  insist  upon  the  impossibility  of  either  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants, or  Presbyterians,  ever  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, animated  by  its  benevolent  precepts,  its  charity,  or  its 
mercy,* 

* We  lament  the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  call  public  attenlin?i 
to  the  following  passage,  which  we  read  in  the  preface  to  a wnvk  la’el  v 
published  in  Belfast,  by  Mr.  Berwick,  called,  a liiskn-if  of  Hdfost.  Why 
'thus  endeavour  to  divide  those  denominations  of  Clirbtianity,  whicli, 
whatever  their  speculative  differences  may  be,  are  fighting  a common 
pause  against  the  common  enemies  ofibolh — the  Atheist  and  the  DlIsI  ? 
Why  inculcate  opinions  which  go  to  establish  the  eternal  slavery  of  men, 
because  they  differ  from  each  other  upon  abstract  points  or  theology  ? 
It  is  productions  like  those  we  now  allude  to,  which  makes  Ireland  so 


To  those  who  only  apply  to  tlic  rccortjs  of  history  to  glean 
the  filth  and  corruption  of  its  pages  ; who  make  that  filth  and 
that  corruption  their  daily  sustenance;  who,  like  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  work  of  national  division,  vainly  struggle  to 
keep  alive  the  embers  of  religious  and  political  bigotry — to 
such  men  I say,  the  volume  I now  give  to  the  public  can 
not  be  a source  of  pleasure  or  instruction*  They  have  taken 
their  line  ; and  that  line  they  think  leads  on  to  public  notice 
and  to  fortune.  They  recommend  a renewal  of  religious  war 
—a  revival  of  aneient  antipathies — a return  of  ancient  discord. 
They  imagine  that  this  course  leads  directly  to  personal  tpnse* 
quence.  They  see  distinctly  that^their  country  has  fallen,  and 
that  those,  and  those  alone  who  would  dance  upon  its  tomb- 

dious  to  its  inhabitants,  and  which  compels  those  who  can  accomplish  it, 
to  abandon  a country,  where  conscience  is  eternally  persecuted.  We , 
would  recommend  Mr.  Berwick  to  omit  tbe  entire  of  bis  Preface  in  the 
next  edition  of  a Work  which  is  in  many  respects  very  valuable  to  the* 
reader—In  this  Preface  we  read  the  following 

“ When  we  reflect  on  the  inveterate  hostility  which  has  subsisted  a- 
mong  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  ever  since  the  reformation,  and 
on  the  sense  which  the  former  has  invariably  entertained  of  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  the  principles  of  the  latter  to  promote  arbitrary  power  in 
the  state,  and  intolerance  and  persecution  in  the  church,  it  must  surely  ex- 
cite surpriz",  that  a coalition  should  ever  have  been  formed  between  such 
conflicting  jiarties,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  .the  bounds  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty” 

And  again — “That  the  Irish  Romanists  participated  with  their  ortho- 
dox brethren  abroad,  in  a detestation  of  French  principles,  it  is  impossi-. 
ble  to  deny.  However,  to  the  utter  amazement  ot  all,  they  entered 
warmly  (in  1792finto  the  views  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  stepjied 
forward  as  ardent  and  disinterested  champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ! 
Such  a monstrous  coalition  struck  all  reflecting  men  with  astonishment, 
and  the  long  established  maxim  of  po^jery  immediately  occurred  to  their 
thoughts,  that  ‘ no  methods,  whether  of  deceit  or  violence,  are  to  be  left 
unattempted  for  the  service  of  .their  church,  which,  in  all  their  lowest 
fortunes,  they  never  suffer  to  be  removed  out  of  sight—  that  all  forms 
of  complaisance  and  dissimulation,  of  civility  and  good-burner,  even  to 
Heretics  tliemselves,  are  to  be  put  on,  to  inveigle  them  to  their  ewn  ruin* 

— Hoadley's  Sermons,  XI.  p,  220.)  and  they  must  have  recollected  that- 
Queen  Mary,  before  she  commenced  the  work  of  blood,  * commanded  all 
her  loving  subjects  to  live  together  in  quiet  sort,  leaving  aside  those  new 
found  devilish  terms  of  Papist  and  Heretic,’  and  that  the  plea  of  liberty 
of  conscieneeXivd, universal  toleration  was  the  ladder  by  which  James  II.  en- 
deavoured to  mount  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  .and  overthrow  the 
vonstitutioR  which  he  had  sworn  to  support.” 
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m/»y  fl  itter  themselves  \rith  the  hope  ef  political 
qtteiiee.  Wlicn  such  men  appear>  it  is  full  time  to  set  a^oat 
the  antidote  to  the  poison  ; ft  is  time  to  take  down  those  pagel 
fnHii  the  shelves  on  which  they  have  so  long,  and  so  inglori^ 
ously  slumbered,,  and  which  contained  those  sacred  principle* 
and  universal  sentiiTients  that  breathe  in  every  line,  and  which 
may  yet  contribute  to  regenerate  a People,  who  have  been  the 
rictiras  of  public  treason. 

When  I 6rst  determined  on  the  present  work,  I did  con* 
ceive,  that  the  learned  Editors  of  the  Belfast  Politics,  Messrs. 
Joy  and  Bruce,  had  labored  to  withdraw  from  circulation 
whatever  remained  of  that  very  excellent  publication. 
Since,  however,  I announced  ray  intention,  a few  numbers 
of  this  popular  work  have  re^  appeared,  and  are  now  selling 
by  my  much  respected  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  S.  Archer,  I wish 
every  success  to  the  sale  of  that  work,  and  thank  Messrs.  Joy 
and  Bruce  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  change  of  their 
aentiments  on  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  its  circulation. 
I am  very  certain  that  those  gentlemen,  in  the  utmost  strain- 
ings of  their  benevolence,  or  the  warmest  aspirations  of  their 
patriotism,  cannot  confer  a greater  benefit  on  the  community, 
than  by'  the  cheap  and  rapid  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  pages  of  the  Belfast  Politics.  I shall  preserve 
those  pages,  and  re-pubhsh  them  in  a cheap  and  convenient 
form  for  our  countrymen  ; but  I shah, do  much  more;  I »h?.U 
add  those  political  documents  which  Messrs.  Br,,oe  and  Joy 
did  not  publish,  and  which  are  perhaps  the  vwst  valued^  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  politics  of  Belfast.  Indeed,  when 
we  speak  of  Belfast  Politics,  ne  comprehend  almost  every  pom 
litical  document  \x\  Ireland,  which  had  deserved  celebrity,  from 
1769  to  1796. 

Ireland  took  her  tone  from  Belfast,  and  perhaps  will  conti. 
nue  to  imitate  her  example.  Messrs.  Bruce  and  Joy  must  be 
aware,  that  it  is  an  idle  etfort,  to  attempt  the  suppression  of 
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A work  in  a town  like  Belfast,  which  never  could  be  charged 
with  literary  monopoly  ; whose  citizens  are  not  to  be  influen- 
ced hy  namei,  but  principles ; who  are  not  to  be  convinced 
by  the  swagger  of  dogmatism,  but  the  cool  and  dispassionate 
exercise  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

Before  I proceed  to  give  to  my  readers  those  celebrated 
political  productions  which  so  powerfully  directed  the  mind  of 
our  country  from  1769  to  179^,  I have  considered  that  it 
would  not  be  a bad  mode  of  estimating  the  labors  of  modern 
patriots,  to  take  a retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  that  coun- 
try, whose  liberties  they  had  asserted,  and  whose  feelings 
they  had  defended.  I therefore  have  endeavoured  to  give  a' 
rapid  but  comprehensive  history  of  my  country  from  that  aera, 
from  which  British  freedom  has  so  often  been  dated,  and  have 
brought  it  down  to  that  year,  when  the  labors  of  our  Irish 
Patriots  commence  their  great  and  benevolent  work.  • Thus 
will  I present  to  my  readers  a volume  every  way  worthy  of 
their  protection ; and  thus  will  I be  the  instrument  of  recall- 
ing to  the  memory  of  Ireland  those  memorials  of  their  genius, 
their  learning  and  their  patriotism,  which  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

JOHN  LAWLESS. 

Belfast,  9>  King^street, 

.Tune  30,  1817. 
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COMPENDIUM  OF  IRISH  HISTORY; 


FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1688  TO  1779* 


JF ROM  the  period  of  the  English  establishment^  first  ef- 
fected, afterwards  established,  and  finally  secured  by  domestic 
treachery  and  division,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  to  give  the  people  the  benefit 
of  free  and  wholesome  laws;  and  so  far  from  wishing  to 
coalesce  and  unite  with  the  native  inhabitants,  the  ill-fated 
policy  of  the  invaders  appears  to  have  been  to  foment  and 
perpetuate  dissention,  animosity,  and  hatred  between  the  two 
nations;  and  it  would  appear,  as  Sir  John  Da\ds  testifies,  ^'that 
such  as  had  the  government  of  Ireland,  under  the  Crown  of 
England,  did  intend  to  make  a perpetual  separation  and  en- 
mity between  the  English  and  Irish." 

Long  did  this  ill-fated  country  groan  under  oppression  and 
injustice — her  rights  trampled  upon  and  disregarded — her 
complaints  unattended  to — and  her  sufferings  unredressed ; 
laboring  under  every  corruption  in  her  domestic  government, 
deprived  of  all  Internal  police,  plundered  by  rapacious  foreign- 
ers, and  abandoned  in  despair  by  her  children. 
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The  King's  deputies,  and  the  deputies  of  these  deputies, 
that  held  the  reigning  government,  were  strangers,  and  sjI- 
diers ; united  by  no  ties  of  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants, 
their  duty  was  conquest,  and  their  reward  was  plunder. — 
Hence  unavailing  resistance,  and  more  severe  coercion  ; the 
riotous  discontent  of  the  half-subdued,  drawing  on  themselves 
the  sui»picious  severity  of  the  half-established  ; and  the  subju- 
gation of  the  former,  effecting,  by  degrees,  the  ultimate  de- 
gradation of  both.  It  would  be  disgusting  and  revolting  to 
the  mind,  to  wade  through  the  sanguinary  details  of  a conti- 
nual warfare  and  intermittent  massacre,  every  where  the  field 
of  slaughter — no  w here  the  field  of  triumph.  • We  will  pass 
over  the  alternate  ravages  of  Charles  and  Cromwell  to  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  contest  between  James  and  William,  when  the 
warfare  of  the  nations  had  ceased,  and  that  of  the  govern- 
ment began ; and  when  the  Parliament  of  England  first  as- 
sumed over  Ireland  an  authority  as  tyrannical  as  it  was  un- 
' just. 

From  this  period  the  ravages  of  internal  warfare  had  ceas* 
ed,  and  the  historian  of  those  times  has  little  else  to  record 
than  parliamentary  transactions  ; but  unhappily,  these  are 
sometimes  of  such  a nature,  as,  more  permanently  than  war, 
to  sink  the  nation  in  poverty  and  barbarism. 

The  Revolution  of  1688,  opens  to  our  view  a new  scene 
of  Irish  politics  ; and  that  sera,  so  auspicious  for  the  liberties 
of  England,  produced  in  Ireland  a more  aggravated  scene  of 
oppression.  Then,  more  than  ever,  was  it  treated  as  a con- 
quered nation ; its  independence  violated-^its  national  con* 
sequence  and  dignity  debased — and  a systematic,  rigid,  and 
uniform  policy  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon,  not  only  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  individuals,  but  even  to  extinguish 
the  very  idea  of  an  independent  legislature. 

In  UsO  sense  wliatever  did  the  revolution  of  1688  open  to 
Ireland  any  of  those  constitutional  blessings  which  were  so 
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gloriously  assertwl  by  England ; and  in  no  sense  could  tha| 
revolution  be  termed  any  tiling  else  to  the  Irish  than  a nsere 
conquest ; a conquest  of  the  hardest  nature ; for  it  was  not  fol- 
lower! up  by  a participation  of  civil  rights  and  liberties,  but 
acted  upon  as  a new  ground  for  burdening  them  with  addition- 
al grievances. 

The  supporters  of  the  Whig  interest  in  Ireland  differed 
from  those  who  forwartled  the  revolution  in  England,  in  prin- 
ciple, in  action,  and  in  views.  The  Irish  Whigs  of  that  day 
were  the  relics  the  Croinwelian  party,  avowing  no  other 
principle  but  that  of  retaining  the  monopoly  and  the  power 
of  the  few  over  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ; acting  upon  there  with 
arbitrary'severity,  in  order  to  rivet  the  whole  power  of  the 
country  in  disgraceful  and  everlasting  subjection. 

Hence,  however  glorious  the  exertions  of  England  in  the 
eause  of  Freedom  were,  yet  the  unbiassed  mind  will  arraign 
their  motives,  when  it  contemplates  the  English  Parliament 
opposing  that  very  liberty  in  Ireland,  which  they  so  resolute- 
ly and  so  successfully  supported  in  England. 

The  articles  of  Limerick  had  scarcely  received  the  great 
seal  of  England,  when  they  were  attempted  to  be  violated,  in 
defiance  of  the  faith  of  nations,  and  in  disregard  to  all  those 
principles  by  which  society  should  be  governed. 

Though  Ireland,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  claimed  un- 
der William,  the  same  right  it  had  enjoyed  under  his  prede- 
cessors, yet  did  the  Parliament  of  England  usurp  the  right 
of  legislating  for  Ireland,  in  as  free  and  uncontrolled  a man- 
ner, as  if  Ireland  had  no  Parliament  of  her  own.  . Thus,  ih 
the  year  1691>  before  William  had  convened  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, the  English  Parliament  passed  an  act,  to  alter  the  law§ 
of  Ireland,  regarding  the  most  essential  fundamental  rights 
of  the  subject,  by  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  com- 
posed the  decided  majority  of  Ireland,  from  a seat  in  either 
House  of  Parfiaraent.  And  when  a pure  Proteitant  Parlia^ 
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went  was  convened,  in  the  year  I692,  so  little  satisfied  with 
it  was  the  Parliament  of  England,  that  they  continued  theit 
legislative  encroachments  on  Ireland,  by  enacting  whatever 
laws  they  thought  proper,  for  regulating  and  settling  the  legal, 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  departments  of  Ireland,  for 
checking  their  commerce,  and  disposing  of  their  property. 

Lord  Sidney  being  created  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  I692,  'm- 
mediately  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  issued  writs,  and  conven- 
ed a new  Parliament;  the  primary  object  of  which  was  to 
raise  supplies,  to  discharge  the  debt  contracted  during  the 
war.  The  Commons  consented  to  a grant,  not  exceeding 
£70,000  pleading  the  inability  of  the  people,  from  the  cala- 
mities of  the  late  w'ar,  to  increase  the  grant.  There  had  been 
no  Parliament  in  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty-six  years;  and 
although  the  Parliament  of  England  had  undertaken  to  legis- 
late for  Ireland,  in  the  most  imporlant  matters  of  State,  it  had 
not  yet  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  raising  money  directly 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  Parliament  which  was  now 
convened,  after  so  long  an  interval,  could  not  be  insensible 
of  the  encroachment  made  on  their  independence  ; they  felt 
their  consequence,  and  manifested,  by  their  conduct,  theii* 
just  resentment  of  the  usurpations  of  the  English  Legisla- 
ture. They  considered  it  to  be  their  indispensable  right  to 
determine,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sum  and  manner  of  jai* 
sing  every  supply  granted  to  the  Crown ; — and  when,  in  vio- 
lation of  this  privilege,  two  money  bills,  which  had  not  ori- 
ginated with  them,  were  transmitted  from  England,  and  laid 
before  them,  they,  with  becoming  dignity,  resented  this  en- 
croachment  on  tiieir  privileges,  by  rejecting  one  of  them, 
and  declaring,  “ that,  from  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  case, 
they  alone  consented  to  pass  the  other.”  ' They,  at  the  same 
time,  entered  some  very  pointed  and  spirited  resolutions  on 
their  journals,  in  support  of  their  rights. 

His  Excellency  was  highly  enraged  at  these  resolutions 
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and,  in  his  speech,  upon  proroguing  the  Parliament,  he  se- 
verely reprimanded  them  for  having,  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
sign of  their  meeting,  undutifully  and  ungratefully  invaded 
their  Majesties’  prerogative.^  And  when  the  Commons  re- 
quested permission  to  send  Commissioners  to  England,  in  or- 
der to  lay  a full  and  impartial  statement  of  their  conduct  be- 
fore their  Majesties,  he  contemptuously  and  insultingly  told 
them,  **That  they  might  go  to  England  to  beg  their  Majesties* 
pardon,  for  their  seditious  and  riotous  assemblies.** 

This  unexpected  and  ungracious  prorogation  of  the  Par- 
liament, created  general  discontent.  Bills  of  importance, 
which  had  been  prepared,  remained  ira perfected  ; -and  the 
several  grievances  complained  of,  remained  unredressed. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  of  Parliament,  a Bill,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  proposed  to  enact,  that  the  pretend- 
ed power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  of  executing  laws,  by 
regal  authority,  as  assumed  and  exercised  in  the  late  reign, 
was  illegal. — 

That  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be 
free.— That  the  freedom  of  spefech  in  Parliament  can  only 
be  impeached  or  questioned  in  Parliament. — That  excessive 
bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  or  unnatural  punishments  inflicted. — 

That  Jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanneled  and  returned  ; 
and  that  jurors,  in  trials  for  high  treason,  should  be  freeholders. 

This  bill  was,  with  some  addition,  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  transmitted  ; but  to  the  very  great  disgrace  of 
Government,  not  retmned. 

As  the  Parliament  continued  to  act  on  principles  offensive 
to  the  Court,  it  was  prorogued  a second  time,  and  then  dis- 
solved. ^ 

' . Lord  Sydney  having  become  an  object  of  popular  odium, 
was  now  recalled,  and  the  Government  vested  in  three  Jus- 
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tic«r,  Lord  Cape!,  Sir  Cecil  Wythe,  and  Mr.  Doncombe. 
Difference  of  principle,  however,  soon  disunited  the  noeasnres 
of  their  Government,  Influenced  by  a strong  desire  of  re- 
commending himself  to  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  English 
settlers.  Lord  Capel  atuche'd  himself  to  their  interest,  which 
he  labored  to  promote,  even  at  the  expense  of  eqnity.  Sir 
Cecil  and  Mr.  Duncombe  interested  themselves  in  behalf  of 
the  Irish.  They  protected  them  from  oppression.  Those 
who,  from  selfish  views,  attempted  to  infringe  the  articles  of 
Limerick,  they  restrained  by  their  authority.* 

Neither  a desire  of  Court  influence,  nor  a regard  to  the  ap- 
plause of  the  powerful,  were  the  principles  of  their  conduct ; . 
they  only  wished  to  be  distinguished  by  a wise  and  just  admi- 
nistration. Seldom  does  Government  approve  and  encourage 
in  its  servants  such  integrity  of  heart.  The  conduct  of  Lord 
Cecil  was  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  powciTul his  in- 
terest prevailed,  to  the  removal  of  his  two  upright  colleagues, 
and  he  was  created  sole  Governor,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Deputy. 

In  a Parliament,  convened  by  this  Governor,  the  necessa--' 
ry  supplies  were  granted ; — the  proceedings  in  King  James's 
Parliament  were  reversed  ; though  in  violation  of  their  legis- 
lative privileges,  a law  to  the  same  purpose  had  been  passed 
in  England.  The  Act  of  Settlement  was  explained  and  con- 
firmedthe  Articles  of  Limerick  were  also  confirmed,  but 
so  modified,  as  to  lessen  the  security  to  the  persons  concern- 
ed ; and  a few  penal  statutes  were  added,  in  addition  to  those 
which  had  been  already  enacted  against  Catholics. 

It  was,  however,  every  day  becoming  more  apparent,  that 
civil  liberty  could  not  make  the  progress  it  did  in  England, 
and  that  Ireland  should  continue  more  than  insensible  to  itf 
blessings  ; and  the  Irish  people  were  hourly  becoming  more 
reluctant  to  surrender  and  renounce  those  rights,  which  the 
English  had  so  gloriously  asserted  for  themselves. 


AmtiTig  the  many  who  felt  strongly  the  injury  done  to  our 
civil  rights,  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  Mr.  Molyneaux, 
one  of  the  representatives  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  particular- 
ly distinguished  himself  by  his  patriotism  and  ability. 

In  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  improvement  of  our  ma- 
nufactures, he  found  himself  continually  opposed  by  the  spi- 
rit of  British  monopoly ; and  perceiving,  that  neither  our 
manufactures,  our  commerce,  nor  any  exertion  on  which  na- 
tional prosperity  depends,  could  succeed,  so  long  as  our  na- 
tural and  constitutional  rights  were  opposed  by  the  unjust  in- 
terference of  the  British  Legislature ; — determined  to  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  his  country,  and  to  diffuse  throughout  the  na- 
tion a just  sense  of  its  constitutional  rights,  he,  in  I691I,  pub- 
lished a book,  styled,  “ The  Case  of  Ireland  being  Bound  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  England,  Stated;’*  for  the  purpose  of 
proving,  from  historical  facts.  That  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
was  as  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  as  the  latter 
was  of  the  former^ — This  book  was  written  in  a strain  of  in- 
dependent discussion,  and  spirited  assertion,  to  which  Ireland 
had  long  been  a stranger.  It  taught  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
consider,  more  justly  and  more  attentively,  the  nature  of  their 
connexion  with  England  ; and  obtained  for  its  author  that  ap- 
plause,- his  patriotism  and  talents  so  well  merited. 

Very  different  were  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons  ; — they  appointed  a committee  to  ex- 
amine the  book,  and  on  the  report  of  this  committee,  the 
Commons  unanimously  resolved,  That  the  book  published 
by  Mr.  Molyneaux,  was  of  dangerous  tendency  to  the  Crown 
and  People  of  England,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  England  to  bind  the  kingdom  and 
people  of  Ireland  ; and  the  subordination  and  dependence 
Ireland  had,  and  ought  to  have  upon  England.”  They  also,' 
in  a body,  presented  an  Address  to  his  Majesty,  enlarging,  in 
terms  of  great  indignation,  on  the  book,  and  its  pernicious 
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assertions ; and  beseeching  him  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
ivhich  directed  and  restrained  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  should 
not  be  evaded.  - In  answer  to  which,  they  received  a promise 
from  his  Majesty,  of  his  acting  according  to  their  wish. 

The  book  was  also  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman,  by  order  of  Government. 

The  English  Parliament  continued  to  exercise  over  Ireland 
an  authority  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  oppressive;  and  our 
manufactures  were  almost  in  every  instance  sacrificed  to  the 
illiberal  and  selfish  views  of  the  English  trader.  In  England, 
the  woollen  manufacture  had  become  a staple  commodity ; 
with  us  likewise  it  was  a profitable  branch  of  commerce.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Charles  I.  we  indraped  our  wool,  and  ex- 
ported the  overplus  to  foreign  markets.  Of  this  privilege, 
the  English,  jealous  of  a competition,  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive us  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  more  especially  by 
one,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  which  was  deeply 
marked  by  the  most  unjust  severity.  Previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Molyneaux,  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been  required 
by  the  King,  to  pass  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  the  hemp- 
en and  linen  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  the  discourage- 
went  of  the  woollen,  in  consequence  of  representations  made 
by  English  traders,  who  apprehended  a competition  of  the 
Irish  in  the  latter.  The  preference  thus  promised  to  the 
hempen  and  linen  manufactures,  so  as  exclusively  to  supply 
the  English  trade  in  fabrics  of  this  kind,  and  to  amount  to  a 
compoisaiion  for  the  loss  of  the  woollen,  was  not  given  for 
six  years  after ; and  in  the  mean  time,  the  growing  and  ma- 
nufacturing of  hemp  and  flax  w’as  so  favored  by  Government 
in  Scotland  and  England,  that  these  countries  became  rivals 
in  this  branch  of  industry  to  Ireland,  where  the  trade  of 
hemp  entirely  failed. — Thus  was  Ireland  unjustly  compelled 
to  lay  restrictions  ,on  a profitable  branch  of  industry;  cheat- 
ed cut  of  the  promised  compensation ; and  when  even  the 
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most  fostering  indulgence  to  the  Irish,  for  profiting  by  these 
materials,  ^coukl  never  have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their 
woollen  manufacture. 

Not  contented  with  these  restrictions,  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  year  1699^  appointed  a committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  Ireland,  wdio  re- 
ported, that  as  both  wool  and  labor  were  cheaper  in  Ireland, 
than  with  them,  we  were  enabled  to  undersell  them  in  foreign 
markets ; that  this  branch  of  business  was  increasing  with  us  ; 
and  that  they  neither  could  nor  would  suffer  the  woollen  manu- 
Jactures  of  this  country,  to  rise  into  competition . with  theirs. 
In  consequence,  they  passed  a law,  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion from  Ireland,  of  all  cloths  made  of  wool,  or  containing 
any  mixture  of  it. — The  prohibitory  laws  of  this  class,  en- 
acted in  England,  were  accompanied  with  enforcements,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  political  distinctness  of  Ireland,  as  with 
the  free  principles  of  the  British  constitution.  By  one  act, 
the  accused  were  liable  to  the  penalties  x of  confiscation  and 
imprisonment ; by  another, ' to  transportation. — By  the  for- 
mer of  these  statutes,  no  acquittal,  in  Ireland,  of  any  of- 
fence against  it  would  be  allowed,  in  bar  or  delay  of  any  in- 
dictment or  prosecution,  within  the  kingdom  of  England. 

Thus,  a person,  for  using  his  liberty,  as  a freeman,  in  ex- 
porting any  of  these  prohibited  articles,  might  be  tried  in 
this  country,  and  acquitted,  under  all  the  forms  of  law  in 
Ireland,  and  yet  might  be  still  dragged  to  England,  to  be  tri- 
ed for  the  same  offence,  by  a foreign  jury,  in  a strange  land, 
where  he  could  not  have  his  witnesses ; far  from  his  friends, 
and  perhaps  without  money  or  resources. 

The  immediate  effects  of  these  prohibitory  laws,  were  po- 
verty and  distress  to  Ireland  ; insurmountable  by  the  fertility 
of  her  soil,  and  the  ingenuity  of  her  inhabitants.  Deprivtd 
^of  the  means  of  subsistence  at  home,  thousands  of  Irish  ma- 
nufacturers emigrated  to  France,  and  other  countries,  and 
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carried  their  industry  and  knowledge  from  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  which  crushed  their  exertions,  aad  waged  an  unna- 
tural war  against  their  prosperity,  to  improve  and ’augment 
the  manufactures  of  foreign  lands. — Thus,  the  French  were 
enabled  not  only  to  supply  their  own  demands,  but  even  to 
undersell  the  English,  in  the  markets  of  other  nations. — 
Thus,  England  suffered,  in  a tenfold  proportion,  for  every 
injury  she  inflicted  upon  Ireland.  By  depriving  that  country 
of  the  resources  of  her  industry,  she  deprived  herself  of  the 
fruits,  which  would  have  ultimately  reverted  to  her  ; and  she 
banished  a hardy,  an  intelligent,  and  industrious  population, 
to, swell  the  resources,  and  improve  the  manufactures  of  a 
powerful  and  rival  nation.- 

The  destruction  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  was  not  the 
only  evil  Ireland  sustained,  from  the  unjust  and  illiberal  pro- 
hibition of  the  English  Legislature.  Among  a variety  of  o- 
ther  restrictions,  embargoes  were  frequently  laid  on  the  ex- 
portation of  provisions,  ruinous  to  agriculture,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  industry;  and  the  spirit  of  monopoly  had  so  com- 
pletely pervaded  England,  that  if  the  Parliament  had  been 
influenced,  to  the  full  extent,  by  the  applications  which  were 
made  to  them,  Ireland  must  have  been  in  a great  degree  de- 
populated. The  spirit,  respecting  Ireland,  which  prevailed 
in  England,  appears,  if  possible,  more  strongly,  from  the 
folio vring  circumstance,  than  even  from  the  particulars  already 
adduced. 

Two  petitions  were  presented  in  l6y8,  by  the  people  of 
Folkstone  in  Kent,  and  Aldborough  in  Suffolk,  stating  a 
grievance  which  they  sustained  from  Ireland,  «‘by  the  Irish 
/ catching  herrings,  at  Waterford  and  VVexford,  and  sending 
them  to  t'  e Streigh.is.,  thereby  forestalling  and  ruining  Peti- 
tioners’ markets."’ 

Ti  e reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
William,  in  l?0i,  we  find  distinguished  only  by  the  com- 
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plaints  of  national  poverty,  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  and 
a rigorous  augmentation  of  penal  statutes  against  Catholics. 
The  Parliament  convened,  1703,  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
after  voting  the  necessary  supplies,  presented  a representa- 
tion to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be  delivered  to  Her  Majesty  ; 
in  which  they  complain,  **  that  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom had  been  injured,  and  the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates 
of  the  people  had  been  called  in  question,  in  a manner  un- 
known to  their  ancestors  ; that  the  current  cash  of  the  king- 
dom was  not  equal  to  the  extraordinary  expences  incurred. 
'They  then  proceed  to  complain  of  the  invasion  of  their 
constitutional  rights  by  a foreign  judicature  ; the  corrupt  and 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  trustees  of  the  forfeited ' estates ; and 
of  the  misery  arising  from  the  restrictions  of  commerce.  That 
her  subjects  have  felt  deeply  their  loss  of  trade ; that  they 
could  not  earn  their  livelihood,  or  support  their  own  manufac- 
tures ; that  their  foreign  commerce  labored  under  such  restric- 
tions, as  to  have  become,  in  a great  measure,  unprofitable ; 
and  that  the  infrequent  meeting  of  parliament,  was  a principal 
cause  of  the  national  misfortunes. 

To  this  representation  Her  Majesty  returned  the  following 
cold  reply : The  first  part  of  it  seems  to  relate  to  matters 
passed  in  Parliament ; and  the  other  part  only  consisting  of 
things  in  general,  Her  Majesty  can  give  no  particular  answer  to 
at  present,  but  will  take  it  into  her  considei-ation.”  The  same 
Parliament,  after  having  voted  the  necessary  supplies,  pro- 
ceeded, with  laudable  spirit,  ^to  rectify  several  public  abuses, 
particularly,  to  their  distinguished  honor,  they  abolished  use- 
less pensions,  to  the  amount  of  £l 6,000  a year. 

This  just  punishment  of  the  worthless,  and  attention  to  the 
interests  of  their  country,  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of 
praise,  but  has  unfortunately  seldom  been  imitated.  How 
many  scandalous  prostitutes  to  the  government,  who  rise  at 
their  country  descends,  and  whose  merit  is  their  profligacy. 
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fatten  and  subsist  on  the  labors  of  the  worthy  and  industrious 
mechanic ! 

An  act  was  also  passed,  to  settle  the  succession  in  the  house 
of  Hanover.  In  a Bill,  to  prevent  the  farther  growth  of  Pope- 
ry, Roman  Catholics  were  disqualified  from  voting  at  elections, 
and  from  serving  as  Members  of  Parliament ; several  other 
.severities  were  enacted  against  them. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  penal  laws 
were  executed  with  unabating  severity  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics— though  no  act  of  disloyalty,  no  design  of  disturbing 
the  peace,  could,  with  any  reasonable  foundation,  be  charged 
on  the  body  of  that  people.  William,  though  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Calvinists,  a sect  very  adverse  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  though  the  only  momentous  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  his  government,  in  the  British  Islands,  had 
arisen  from  the  Irish  Catholics,  was  too  liberal,  had  his  Parlia- 
ment been  equally  enlightened,  to  have  treated  with  intole- 
rance his  Catholic  subjects,  but  would  ultimately  have  sunk 
the  asperities  of  sectarian  prejudices  in  the  ample  field  of 
Christian  benevolence  and  toleration. 

As  the  kindness,  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  humani- 
ty of. King  William,-  had  attached  them  to  government;  so 
did  the  opposite  conduct  which  was  pursued,  when  this  en- 
lightened Prince  was  scarcely  laid  in  his  grave,  alienate  their 
affections  from  government,  and  their  country  ; they  ceased 
to  cultivate  their  farms,'  and  converted  them  to  grazing.  In- 
dustry drooped,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated 
from  every  quarter,  and  sought  elsewhere  for  the  means  of 
subsistence.  It  is  painful  to  the  feelings  of  every  liberal  mind 
to  enumerate  the  many  acts  of  oppression,  passed  in  this 
reign  ; which  reduced  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  lowest  state 
of  depression — which  every  sentiment  of  benevolence'  loudly 
condemns,  and  which  no  argument  of  policy,  or  of  reason, 
can  justify ; while  those  very  laws,  which  seemed  intended 
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to  eradicate  Popery  from  the  land,  tended  only  to  fix  it.deep-* 
er,  by  strengtheningj  and  confirming  the  people  in' their  opi- 
nions ; and  their  immediate  effects  were,  hatred  to  the  ruling 
party,  and  debasement  of  the  intellect. 

Humanity  must  shudder,  to  read  the  disgusting  detail  of 
oppressive  laws,  enacted  at  this  period  against  this  unhappy 
people ; and  it  would  now  be  unnecessary  to  particularize  the 
articles  of  the  penal  code,  by  which  their  religion  was  restrict- 
ed, by  a variety  ot  new  and  aggravating  oppressions ; by 
which  the  public  faith,  solemnly  plighted  to  them,  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  Limerick,'  was  violated,  and  by  which,  for  the  greater 
part  of  a century,  they  were  reduced  to  a political  blank,  and 
by  which,  if  the  private  generosity  of  Protestants  had  not 
frustrated  their  execution,  they  would  have  been  degraded 
still  more,  to  a condition  hardly  conceivable. 

The  very  conduct  of  Catholics  themselves,  is  a proof  of  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  these  restrictions.  The  resistance  of 
so  much  provocation  to  rebellion,  as  those  laws  furnished,  is  a 
marked  test  of  the  steady  loyalty  and  peaceable  demeanour  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  from  the  revolution  to  the  accession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  under  whom  they  had  the  happiness  of  being 
considered  as  no  longer  enemies. 

In  the  year  1719>  the  injuries  of  this  country  were  aggra- 
vated, in  a degree  quite  intolerable  to  the  feelings  of  freemen  ; 
and  the  transactions  of  that  memorable  period  have  affixed 
a stain  on  the  justice  and  character  of  the  English  Legislature. 
A cause  relative  to  an  estate  between  Esther  Sherlock  and 
Maurice  Annesley,  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  Ireland.  The  latter  obtained  a decree,  which,  upon  appeal, 
was  reversed  by  the  Lords.  From  this  sentence  Annesly 
appealed  to  the  English  Peers,  who  confirmed  the  judgment 
given  in  his- favor  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  issued  an 
order  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  disputed  estate.  Against 
this  illegal  determination,  Sherlock  petitioned  the  Irish  Mouse 
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of  Lords.  In  this  affair,  involving  so  deeply  the  dignity  of  the 
Peers,  and  the  privileges  of  the  nation,  the  House  of  Lords 
proceeded  with  becoming  prudence  and  dignity.  Having  first 
sanctioned  themselves  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  they  rc- 
iolvcd,  that  they  would  support  their  honor,  jurisdiction,  and 
privileges,  by  giving  the  Petitioner,  Esther  Sherlock,  effectual 
relief,  pursuant  t©  a former  order. 

A petition  was  some  time  after  presented  to  the  House,  by 
Alexander  Burrows,  Sheriff  of  Kildare,  setting  forth,  “ That 
his  predecessor  in  office  had  put  Sherlock  in  possession  of  the 
premises : that  upon  his  entering  into  office,  an  injunction, 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  English  Peers,  issued  from  the 
Exchequer,  requiring  him  to  restore  Maurice  Annesly  to  the 
possession  of  the  above  lands  ; and  that  not  daring  to  act  in 
contradiction  to  the  order  of  the  House,  he  was  fined ; in 
consequence  of  this,  being  afraid  he  should  be  taken  into 
custody,  he  durst  not  come  to  pass  his  accounts  ; and  for  this 
was  fined  £12,000."  By  the  resolutions  of  the  Lords,  his 
conduct  was  approved,  his  fines  annulled,  and  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer  were  ordered  to  be  taken  into.custody ; and  in 
vindication  of  these  measures,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
they  drew  up  a memorial,  to  be  presented  to  His  Majesty.  * 
In  this  excellent  paper,  they  represented,  that  the  kings  and 
principal  men  of  Ireland,  having  voluntarily  submitted  to 
Henry  II.  as  their  liege  lord,  obtained,  at  their  request,  from 
him,  the  benefit  of  English  law,  with  many  other  privileges, 
particularly  that  of  having  a distinct  parliament ; and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  concession,  the  English  had  been  en- 
couraged to  come  over  and  settle  in  Ireland,  where  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  in  England.— That  though  the 
imperial  Crown  of  this  realm  was  annexed  to  that  of.  Great 
Britain,  yet,  being  a distinct  dominion,  none  could  deter- 
mine with  respect  to  .the  affairs  of  it,  but  such  as  wer^^autho- 
rized,  by  its  known  laws  and  customs,  or  the  express  consent 


of  the  King — that  it  was  an  innovation  of  his  Majesty's  prero* 
jfative,  ar.(i  a grievance  to  his  Irish  subjects,  for  any  court  of 
judicature  to  declare,  that,  in  appealing  to  his  Majesty’s  Par- 
liament here,  they'did  not  bring  their  cause  before  a,  compe- 
tent judicature.  They  then  state  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  this  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Peers  with  spirit 
and  perspicuity  ; and  in  conclusion,  they  inform  his  Majesty, 
that  to  prevent  Estlier  Sherlock  from  making  further  applica- 
tion to  the  Irish  Parliament,  his  deputy  receiver  had  paid  her 
the  sum  of  above  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  the  re-payment 
which  money  was  expected  from  Government : — 

That  these  proceedings  of  the  English  Lords  had  greatly 
embarrassed  his  Parliament /of  Ireland;  disgusted  the  gene- 
rality of  his  loyal  subjects  ; and  must  of  necessity  expose*  all 
sheriffs  and  officers  of  justice  to  the  greatest  hardships,  by  this 
interference  of  different  jurisdictions  ; they  therefore  hope,  his 
'Majesty  will  justify  the  steps  they  have  taken,  for  supporting 
his  prerogative,  and  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  themselves 
und  their  fellow-subjects-  ' ' - 

The  representation  and  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Ireland,  concerning  appeals,  being  transmitted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, pursuant  to  an  address  for  that  purpose,  were  laid  before 
the  British  House  of  Lords ; who,  instead  of  departing  from 
the  line  of  conduct  they  had  adopted  with  respect  to  this 
country,  the  injustice  of  which  was  here  placed  in  a clear  and 
striking  light,  they  resolved  that  the  Barons  of  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer had  acted  according  to  law,  and  with  fidelity  to  the. 
Grown  of  England ; and  they  also  supplicated  his  Majesty  to 
confer  on  them  some  mark  of  his  Royal  favor,  to  compensate 
for  tho  unjust  censure  and  imprisonment  they  sustained. 

Having  thus  far  interposed  in  favor  of  these  apostates  from 
virtue  and  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  English  Peers  enact* 
edaBill,  “ for  the  detler  securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland 
on  the  Cronn  of  Great  Britainf  which  also  parsed  the  Com- 
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wioDg,  by  a large  majority,  and  was  confirmed  into  a law,  bjv 
the  Royal  assent.  ' 

Every  Irishman  should  be  acquainted* with  all  the  parts  of 
this  chain,  passed  to  annihilate  the  privileges  of  our  constitu- 
tion. It  was  as  follows  : — “ Whereas  attempts  have  been 
lately  made  to  shake  off  the  subjection  of  Ireland  upon  the- 
Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm ; which'  will  be  of  dangerous 
consequences  to* Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : And  whereas  the 
Lords  of  Ireland,  in  order  thereto,  have  of  late,  against  law, 
assumed  to  themselves  a power  and  jurisdiction  to  examine, 
correct,  and  amend,  the  iudgment  and  decrees  of  the  Court! 
of  Justice,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ; therefore  for  the 
better  securing  of  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  Crow’n 
of  Great  Britain,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  that  it  may  be' 
enacted,  and  it  is  Hereby  declared  and  enacted,  by  the  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  wdth  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  the 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  the  said  kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  subordinate  unto  and  dependent  upon  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Bi  itairt,  as  being  inseparably  an- 
nexed and  united  thereunto;  and  that  the  King’s  Majesty,  by 
and  w’ith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, hath  had  of  right,  and  ought  to  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws,  an'd  statutes,  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity,  to  bind  the  people  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

“ And  be  it  farther  enacted,  and  declared,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland  have  not,  nor 
of  right  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  to  judge,  affirm,  or 
reverse  any  judgment,  sentence,  or  decree,  given  or  made  in 
any  court  within  the  same  kingdom  ; and 'that  all  proceedings 
before  the  said  Rouse  of  Lords,  upon  any  such  judgement. 
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sentence,  or  decree,  are,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  utterly 
null  and  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever.” 

Thus  did  the  British  Parliament,  by  this  extraordinary 
statute,  attempt  to  cast  a veil  over  the  iniquity  of  its  former 
usurpations,  to  sanctify  injustice,  and  to  rob  of  their  con- 
stitutional privilefires,  under  the  claim  of  a pretended  right, 
three  millions  of  freemen  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  degraded  state  of  subjection  to  which 
the  Irish  Parliament  were  reduced,  such  a spirit  of  opposition 
was  raised  among  the  people,  in  1724-,  against  a measure  fa- 
vored by  the  ruling  party,  that  the  British  Cabinet  thought 
it  prudent  to  relinquish  the  business.  Until  then,  from  the 
encroaching  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  few  matters  worth 
notice  occurred.  Precluded  from  the  benefits  of  industry,  by 
restricting  laws,  the  people  were  so  miserably  poor,  that  the 
famous  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  a real  lover  of 
hii  country,  declared,  that  he  ‘rejoiced  at  a mortality  as  a 
blessing  to  individuals  and  the  public.’  The  same  system  of 
administration  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam, continued  through  this  period,  and  long  after  it.  The 
Catholics  were  reduced  to  a political  non-existence  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  the  Irish  Nation  to  a very  low  state  of  per- 
manent weakness  by  the.  Parliament  of  Britain.  The  Vice- 
rov,  nominally  vested  with  the  executive  government,  came 
commonly  for  a short  time,>  once  in  two  years,  leaving  the 
real  power  to  Lords  Justices,  who  were  principally  occupied 
in  coiisolidating  an  aristocratic  infiuence  for  elfcctuating  the 
plans  of  the  British  Cabinet  *As  in  the  councils  by  whicii  Ire- 
land was  governed,  its  prosperity  was  manifestly  no  object,  a 
number  of  men,  real  friends  to  their  country’s  welfare,  formed 
a party,  called  the  patriols,  to  oppose  the  ministry.  The  soul 
of  this  party  was  Swift,  whose  writings  excited  in  many  of 
his  countrymen  a sense  of  their  situation  and  true  interests;. 


the  first  success  of  which,  was  the  defeating  of' a job  favored 
by  the  ministry. 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  scarcity  of 
copper  money  in  Ireland,  instead  of  a coinage  from  the  royal 
ivhich  liad  been  repeatedly  soficiied,  a royal  patent  was., 
granted  to  VV’illiam  Wood,  an  Englishman,  for  the  coinage  of 
halfpence  and  farthings,  to  the  valuir  of  ,£  108,000  for  clrtula- 
ticn  in  this  kingdom.  Such  an  indignity  would  probably  ' 
have  been  submitted  to,  had  he  executed  his  trust  with  fideli- 
ty ; but  it  seemed  the  intention  of  this  man  to  consult  merely- 
his  own  emolument.  He  made  his  halfpence  of  such  base  nrie- 
tal,  and  so  small,  that  a shilling  of  them  was  scarcely  worth 
a penny.  Of  these,  large  qua  itities  were  sent  over ; — braS'-  - 
money  multiplied  beyond  all  proportion  ; it  was  not  only  used 
in  change,  hue  .accounts  in  general  were  likely  to  be  paid  in 
it.  Wood  might  pour  clandestinely  into  the  kingdom  a great- 
er^ quantity  than  his  patent  authorized;  foreigners  might- 
counterfeit  the  stamp,  and  swell  the  inundation  of  base  metal; 
and  when  this  medium  should  inevitably  sink  in  exchange  t<» 
its  real  value,  the  entire  loss  must  fall  upon  the  people  of^ 
Ireland. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  at  length  roused  at  the  iniqui- 
ty of  the  job ; and  men  of  all  r^snks  labored  with  united  elForts 
torernedy'an  evil  which  already  began  to  be  sensibly  felt. 

Addresses  to  His  Majesty  against  the  patent  were  voted  by- 
the  Iriih  Parliament ; he  v/as  likewise  addressed,  on  the  same 
subject,  by  most  of  the  city  corporations.  The  Grand  Jury  . 
of  the  County  of  Dublin  presented,  as  enemies  to  Govern- 
snent,  all  those  who  should  attempt  to  put  this  base  coin  into 
circulation.  At  Quarter  Sessions  the  country  gentlemen  de- 
clared against  it,  almost  unanimously  ; nor  was  it  surprising,  , 
that  an  attempt  to  serve  an  individual,  a foreigner,  a man 
destitute  of  principle,  to  the  ruin  of  thousands  and  the  injury- 
of  the  community,  should  excite  j^encral  iitdignatipn,.  » > v 
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Wood,  instead  of  relinquishing  a-«cheme,  the  basenem  of 
udiich  appeared  in  a glaring  point»of  view,  used  every  meano 
to  support  it.  By  the  influence  of  his  friends,  the  English 
Privy  Council  published' a report  in  approbation  of  the  coin; 
and  severe  condennnatlon  of  the  Irish  Parliament**  address.—*  " 
After  the  minds  r)f  the  people  had  been  agitated  a year  by  thi« 
disagreeable  a^iir,  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Privy  * 
Council,  revoked  the  patent,  and  thus  allayed  the  general 
dlscotitent. 

Of  those  who  opposed  the  iniquitous  imposition  of  Wood's' 
base  money,  Dean  Swift  was  particularly  distinguished  ; hi* 
Drapier’s  Letters,  in  which',  with  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  with  so  much  force  and  perspicuity,  be  pointed  out 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  this  pernicious  design,  were 
of  singular  use ; and  his  country  still  gratefully  remembers 
this  noble  etfort  of  his  patriotism.  He  was,  however,  in  dan* 
ger  of  suffering  deeply  in  the  cause  ; for  in  these  days  of  ser- 
vitude, Irishmen  had  not  even  the  privilege  to  complain.  For 

I 

the  author  of  the  Drapier's  Letters,  Government  offered  a re- 
ward of  £o00 ; however,  not  an  individual  could  be  found  so 
base  as  to  prostitute  his  conscience,  and  to  dishonor  his  coun-  * 
try,  for  the  sake  of  this  inglorious  bjibe.  He  remained  undis- 
covered ; the  printer  was  then  prosecuted  ; here  likewise  the 
tyranny  of  Government  was  disappointed  of  its  aim — he  was 
acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jury. 

The  statutes  and  parliamentary  acts,  which  took  place  a 
short  time  previous  to  those  transactions,  show  the  principle 
on  which  the  Irish  Government  conducted  themselves  towards 
the  people,  in  return  for  their  unshaken  loyalty  to  the: House 
of  Brunswick.  In  1719  tbe  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  ex- 
empting the  Proteitant  dissenters  from  certain  penalties,  to 
which  they  were  (in  common  wdth  the  Catholics)  subject,  “in 
order,”  as  the  preamble  says,  “ to  unite  his  Majesty's  Proles* 
subjects  in 'interest  and  aflection.”  ’Thus,  Were  tbe  Ca- 
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tholica  unjastl5^  esduded  from  this  bond  of  mutual  affection 
and  interest.  The  Duke  of  Bolton,  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
when  closing  the  session,  recommended  an  union  in  interest 
and  affection  among  all  his  Majesty  s subjects'*  Unfortunate- 
ly  for  the  Catholics,  the  words  of  the* statute  were  operative 
and  lasting  j those  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  insidious,  false, 
and  transient.  , ' ' • ' 

The  same  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  opening  the  session,  in  17'^3, 
recommended  Parliament,  though  no  shadow  of  disloyalty 
could  be  affixed  to  the  Catholics,  to  strengthen  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  by  providing  laws,  and  enforcing  those  in  exis- 
tence against  Popish  priests  being  in  the  kingdom.’*  Remov- 
ed as  we  now  fortunately  are  out  of  that  medium  of  bigotry, 
and  fanaticism,  which  distorted  the  views  of  those  who  mov- 
ed in  it,  it  appears  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Commons,  in 
172s,  amongst  other  cruel  and  oppressive  acts,  could,  in  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery,  unanimously 
adopt  a clause,  for  castrating  every  Catholic  clergyman  that 
should  be  found  in  the  realm  ! — This  hill  was  presented  to  the 
tiord  Lieutenant,  on  the  15tb  of  November,  1723,  and  the 
Commons  most  earnestly  requested  liis  ^Grace/o  ?ecommend  the 
same  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  his  Majesty.  It  was  trans- 
mitted to  England,  and,  for  the  honor  of.  liumanity,  there 
suppressed  with  becoming  indignation.*  The  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, on  proroguing  the  Parliament,  consoled  them  for  the  loss 
of  their  favorite  bill ; recommended  a more  vigorous  execu- 
tion of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  ; and  promised 
tliern  that  he  would  contribute  his  part  towards  the  prevention 
of  the  growing  evil — Popery.  , 

Lord  Cartaret,  who  convened  the  Parliament  in  1725,  re- 
tained the  Viceroyalty  till  1731,  but  the  chief  manager  of  the 

* Some  Historians  attribute  the  failure  of  the  Bill  to  the  humane 
laterfereuce  of  Cardlual  Eieury  with  jVir.  Walpole- 
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Irish  Government,  from  1724*,  was  Boulter,  the  Primate  of 
Ireland,  whose  primary  object  it  appears,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  his  letters,  was  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  an  Eng^ 
lisk  interest,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  governetl. — A line  of  distinction  was  drawn  betwixt 
* the  English  and  the  Irish  interest,  and  all  the  arts  of  political 
intrigue  were  made  use  of  to  support  the  former,  in  opposi- 
' tion  to  the  latter. — The  most  assiduous  care  was  taken  to  fill 
all  the  great  offices  of  stale  with  Englishmen  ; lest,  if  they 
were  occupied  by  those  of  this  country,  opposition  to  the 
/ measures,  of  Ministry  should  be  made' in  favor  of  our  privi- 
leges. 

The  high  dignity,  and  large  emoluments,  which  Boulter 
enjoyed  in  Ireland,  might  have  interested  him  in  its  honor 
and  prosperity.  Instead  of  this,  influenced  by  the  prejudices 
he  brought  over  with  him  from  England,  and  by  the  princi- 
ples of  a complete  courtier,  he  entered  into  and  supported, 
with  warmth,  the  views  of  government  most  prejudicial  to  it; 
yet  in  private  life,  he  was  most  amiably  distinguished  by  his 
benevolence,  generosity,  and  many  acts  of  charity  and  com- 
» passion  ; while,  as  a Minister,  he  paid  little  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  nation. ' 

In  the  Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Carteret  in  1731,  the  strength  of  the  patriGh 
appears  to  have  been  increasing,  as  a question  of  considerable 
importance  was  determined  in  favor^ of  the  people. 

When,  in  the  year  1715,  apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
a design  upon  the  kingdom  having  been  formed  by  the  friends 
of  the  Pretender,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a vote  of 
credit  to  government  to  a considerable  amount.  This  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  national  debt,  which  in  a few  years  increas- 
ed to  upwards  of  200,000/.  ; for  the  payment  of  the  principal, 
as  w’cll  as  the  interest  of  this  debt,  supplies  were  voted,  ses- 
sion from  session,  by  the  Commons. 
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During  the  late  A'lministration,  the  friends 'of  Govemrocmt 
■loved  in  the  House,  that  this  fund  should  l>e  granted  to  Hi» 
Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  for  ever,  redewnable  hy 
Parliament 

The  Patriots  insisted,  and  carried  their  point,  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  and  inconsistent  with  the  public  safety,  ta 
grant  it  for  a longer  term  than  from  session  to  session,  . 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  vest  it  in  the  Crown  for 
twenty-one  years.  When  the  affair  came  to  be  agitated,  the 
atrength  of  the  Ministerialists  and  Country  party  was  exactly 
equal ; but  immediately  previous  to  tl>e  vote.  Colonel  Tot- 
tenham, who  had  ridden  post  on  the  occasion,  arrived  barely 
in  time  to  determine,  by  his  vote,  the  question  against  Go- 
▼ernment.  His  zeal  on  this  occasion  for  the  public  good  wa« 
long  remembered  with  gratitude ; and  from  the  then  novelty 
of  coming  to  Parliament  in  boots,  which  he  was  compelled  to 

by  the  urgency  of  the  question,  “ Tottenham  in  boots, 
became  a favorite  toast. 

Several  years  subsequent  to  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  afford  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  In  1754,  Lord  Chesterfield  was,  contrary  to 
the  real  inclination  of  th^  Monarch,  whose  favorite  errors  ia 
policies  he  had  opposed,  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  at  a dan- 
gerous juncture,  when  in  the  midst  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
against  France  and  Spain,  an  alarming  rebellion  had  been 
raised  in  Scotland,  in  favor  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  son  of 
the  Pretender.  The  administration  of  this  highly  polished, 
liberal,  and  enlightened  Nobleman,  was  a kind  of  phenome-  • 
non  in  Irish  History. 

Vested  with  ample  powers,  he  acted  from  his  own  judg- 
ment, uninfluenced  hy  the  councils  of  those  who,  to  prevent 
an  imaginary,  might  have  excited  a real  rebellion,  by  violent 
measures  against  Catholics,  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  He  dis- 
countenanced all  party  distinction  ; he  extended  the  full  pro- 
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tection  of  the  laws  to  Catholics,  and  displayed  full  confidence 
in  their  peaceable  demeanor. 

Before  his  arrival,  those  in  power  had  shut  up  their  chapels 
in  Dublin  ; their  priests  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  Such  as  disobeyed  were  cast  into  prison, 
and  threatened  with  greater  punishment.  These  severities 
W’ere  offensive  to  Lord  Chesterfield — his  system  of  policy  was 
not  founded  in  partial  views  of  human  nature,  of  in  those 
contracted  sentiments  suggested  by  religious  bigotry. — It  re- 
ceived no  tincture  from  the  violence  of  a party  spirit,  by 
which  the  judgment  is  perverted,  and  restraints  are  imposed 
on  the  kind  impulses  of  humanity.  Convinced  that  harsh 
treatment  alienates  the  heart,  but  that  gentle  usage  inspires 
confidence  and  gains  the  affections,  he  permitted  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  the  free  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion, 
knowing  that  the  .Irish,  above  all  people,  are  to  be  gained  by 
confidence,  kindness,  and  liberality.  The  accusations  that 
prejudice  brought  against  them,  the  rumors  of  plots  in^ 
surrections  designed  by  them,  he  listened  to  with  calm  indif- 
ference, or  treated  with  ridicule.  All  parties  ultimately  con- 
curred in  admiring  the  wisdom  and  public  virtues  of  tliis  ex- 
cellent viceroy,  and  cheeiffully  contributed  tlieir  efforts  to 
render  his  government  easy  and  agreeable.  In  Parliament, 
business  went  smoothly  forwards  ; resting  the  support  of  his 
Administration  on  its  rectitude,  he  abstained  from  the  perni- 
cious custom  of  gaining  paj-tizans  by  reversionary  grants. 
The  supply  asked  by  him  was  moderate,  collected  with  ease, 
and  managed  wdth  economy  ; and  the  surplus  which  remain- 
“ ed  was  applied  to  the  improvement  of  Cork  harbor.  Instead 
of  raising  new  regiments,  or  demanding  troops  from  Britain, 
he  sent  four  battalions  to  reinforce  the  royal  army  in  Scotland, 
supplying  their  place  with  additional  companies  to  the  regi- 
ments already  on  the  establishment,  and  encouraging  volun- 
teer associations  for  defence ; without  augmenting  the  public 
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expenditure,  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  his  own  patro- 
nage, or  his  private  emolument.  The  wisdom  oif  his  ad- 
ministration was  verified  by  the  result ; no  external  enemy 
disturbed  the  public  peace ; a profound  tranquillity  reigned 
in  Ireland;  not  a man  espoused  the  Pretender’s  cause  ; while 
in  Scotland  thousands  were  in  arms  under  his  banners,  and 
for  a time  seemed  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the  Protes- 
tant establishment  in  England. 

The  boon  to  Ireland  of  such  a governor,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
torted from  the  British  Cabinet,  by  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances, was  recalled  as  soon  as  that  necessity  ceased  ; nine 
days  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Culloden,  the  amiable 
Stanhope  departed  from  this  kingdom,  followed  by  the  regret, 
the  prayers,  and  good  wishes  of  a crowd  of  attending  and 
sorrowful  spectators ; to  perpetuate  his  virtues  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation,  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  castle  of  Dub- 
lin, at  the  public  expense. 

Under  Lord  Chesterfield’s  government,  the  contest  between 
English  and  Irish  interest  happily  lay  dormant ; but  after 
these  halcyon  days,  it  revived  in  full  force ; the  chief  man- 
agement of  the  former  devolved  from  Primate  Boulter  to  Pri- 
m'ate  Hoadly,  and  from  him,  in  1747,  to  his  successor, 
George  Stone,  promoted  from  the  see  of  Derry  ; haughty, 
determined,  and  devoted  to  his  party,  this  prelate  scrupletl 
at  no  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  ; and  re- 
gardless of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  solely  intent  on  politics, 
he  sacrificed  religion  and  morality  to  the  confirming  and  gain- 
ing of  adherents.  His  chief  opponent,  as  leader  of  the  pa- 
triots, was  Henry  Boyle,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Shannon. 

About  this  period,  a political  question  was  started  in  Ire- 
land, and  carried  with  extraordinary  virulence  by  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  which  called  forth  into  public  view  a 
character  conspicuously  and  eminently  distinguished.  To  in- 
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crease  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  innovations  were  made  in 
the  charter  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  by  depriving  the  Commons  of  the  power  of  choosing 
the  city  magistrates,  and  placing  it  in  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  ; subject  in  its  exercise,  upon  each  election,  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Chief  Governor  and  Privy  Council.  Charles 
Lucas,  an  apothecary,  anxious  for  the  rights  of  the  citizens, 
into  whose  Common  Council  he  was  admitted,  proceeded  to  in- 
quire whether  other  encroachments  had  not  been  made  on  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  had  not  the  sanction 
of  a law  to  justify  them.  Having  satisfied  himself  by  dili- 
gently searching  their  ancient  records,  that  his  apprehensions 
W’ere  well  founded,  he  published  his  discoveries ; the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  a violent  contest  between  the  Commons 
and  Aldermen,  and  the  former  struggled  in  vain  to  regain 
their  lost  privileges.  The  exertions  of  Lucas,  in  every  stage  of 
the  business,  rendered  him  so  respectable  among  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that,  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Somerville,  he  was 
encouraged  to  declare  himself  a candidate  for  a seat  in  Parlia- 
ment ; and  particularly  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  the 
boldness  of  his  speeches,  but  still  more  so,  by  a number  of  ad- 
dresses to  his  countrymen  ; in  some  of  these  he  particularly 
considered  the  several  branches  of  the  Constitution,  and  point- 
ed out  the  encroachments  of  the  British  legislature.  Govern- 
ment, alarmed  at  his  boldness,  determined  to  crush  him  ; and 
the  most  obnoxious  passages  were  selected  from  his  writings, 
and  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  Com- 
mons voted  him  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  addressed  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  for  an  order  to  prosecute  liim,  by  the  Attor* 
ney-General.  Tiie  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
could  not  screen  him  from  ministerial  vengeance  ; he  wras  dri- 
ven from  Ireland  ; but  having  spent  some  years  in  banish- 
ment, he  returned  to  his  country,  on  the  death  of  the  late 
King,  and  offered  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  city  of  Dub- 
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lin  ; being  again  elected,  he  continued  to  distinguish  himself 
by  the  same  virtuous  principles,  for  which  he  had  been  from 
the  beginning  so  remarkable  ; and  died  with  the  character  he 
had  presers’tjd  through  life,  of  the  incorruptible  Lucas. 

in  the  year  1753,  a memorable  contest  took  place  between 
Government  and  the  Irish  Parliament,  relative  to  previous 
consent.  As  the  representatives  of  the  people  impose  the  tax- 
es requisite  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  State,  they  con- 
pideve-)  it  their  right  to  superintend  the  expenditure ; in  or- 
der, if  there  should  be  a deficiency,  to  supply  it ; if  a sur- 
plus, to  place  it  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  .apply  it,  by 
bill,  for  the  public  advantage.  This  they  did,  not  as  a matter 
favor  or  of  courtesy,  but  by  an  authority,  which  they  had 

I uhf'rto  exercised  without  any  impediment,  and  which  neces- 
s rily  and  plainly  resulted  from  tlie  trust  reposed  in  them. 

I I this  yen*  a considerable  sum,  after  the  demands  of  Go- 
vernment were' answered,  remained  in  the  treasury,  and  the 
Commons  framed  a bill,  in  the  usual  manner,  for  applying  a 
competent  part  towards  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
Tne  Duke  of  Dorset,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  told  the  Parlia- 
ment, that  His  Majesty  consented,  and  recommended  to 
them  to  apply  it  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.”  As 
this  implied  a right  inherent  in  His  Majesty  to  dispose  of  the 
money  as  he  thought  proper,  the  proposal  was  accounted  an 
invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons ; no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  the  direction  given  by  Dorset,  but  the  bill 
was  sent  over  to  England  as  usual,  without  any  notice  taken 
of  His  Majesty’s  consent ; there,  however,  this  very  material 
alteration  was  made,  and  the  word  ‘ consent*  introduced  into 
it.  The  Commons  at  this  time  did  not  oppose  so  essential  an 
alteration  ; but  next  year,  on  its  being  repealed,  the  bill  was 
rejected.  Government  was  now  at  the  utmost  pains  to  defend 
the  measure  they  had  adopted ; and  the  press  teemed  with 
their  pamphlets  in  justification  of  what  they  had  done ; the 
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controversy,  however,  was  terminated  by  His  Majesty,  by  hi§ 
letters  patent,  taking  the  money  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
dispute  out  of  the  treasury. 

To  increase  the  discontent,  occasioned  by  withdrawing  the 
public  money  from  Ireland,  the  favorites  of  the  popular  cause 
who  held  places  under  Government,  were  shortly  displaced, 
and  the  Primate  was  urgent  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  car- 
ry the  plan  to  a more  extensive  execution ; the  patriots  or  op- 
positionists were  studiously  represented  to  the  King  as  a Jaco- 
bite and  Popish  Party,  aiming  at  the  expulsion  of  His  Majesty 
from  the  throne.  To  counteract  such  proceedings,  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  presented  a memorial  to  His  Majesty,  stating  the 
distressed  and  embarrassed  situation  of  the  country  ; that  the 
face  of  the  loyal  kingdom  of  Ireland  wore  discontent,  ‘^not 
colored  from  caprice  or  faction,  but  purely  founded  on  minis- 
terial misapplication.”  This  strong,  though  necessary  measure,, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Ministry ; but  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try was  at  once  its  motive  and  justification,  nor  did  it  ulti- 
mately lose  its  effect  upon  the  King  ; the  popular  clamor  was 
at  length  so  loud,  that  the  Viceroy  became  alarmed  for  his 
personal  security,  and  retired  from  the  kingdom,  as  if  he  were 
making  hfs  escape. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntingdon  was  created  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  1755.  Primate  Stone  was  removed  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, by  order  of  the  King.  Boyle,  the  great  leader  of  the  op- 
position, was  created  Earl  of  Shannon,  with  a pension  of 
£2000  a year ; and  John  Ponsonby  was  appointed  Speaker  in 
his  room  ; and  several  others  of  the  patriot  party  were  oppoiut- 
ed  to  lucrative  employments,  and  most  of  those  who  were 
displaced  for  favoring  the  popular  cause,  were  with  honor  re- 
instated. Loud  as  was  the  cry  of  patriotism,  firm  as  was  the 
stand  made  by  the  patriots  of  1753,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  an  English  interest,  yet  lamentable  is  it  to  reflect, 
that  when  the  boasted  purity  of  those  patriots  was  called  into 
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action  bj  their  appointments,  the  majority  of  them  became  as 
recreant  from  the  cause  of  civil  freedom  and  legislab’ve  inde- 
pendence, as  the  most  venal  prostitutes  to  systematic  corrup- 
tion. '^Their  unwillingness  to  promote  the  real  independence 
of  their  country,  appears  from  the  rejection  of  a Bill  brought 
into  the  House  in  1756,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  Parliament, 
by  vacating  the  seats  of  such  members  as  should  accept  any 
pension  or  civil  office  of  profit  from  the  Crown.  A spirit  more 
patriotic  appeared  in  another  question  ; on  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  public  accounts  in  1757>  ' 

resolutions  were  voted  in  disapprobation  of  pensions  improper- 
ly granted  on  the  civil  establisliment,  the  amount  of  which 
exceeded  £4*0,000  annually,  of  which  a considerable  part  was 
given  to  persons  not  residing  in  Ireland.  The  Commons  also 
with  their  Speaker  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  with  a request  that  he  would  lay  their  resolutions 
before  the  King  ; and  received  for  answer,  that  “ the  matters 
contained  in  these  resolutions  were  of  such  a nature,  that  he 
could  not  suddenly  determine  whether  the  transmitting  them 
to  His  Majesty  would  be  proper.”  An  adjournment  and  con- 
sequent suspension  of  public  business,  till  satisfactory  answer 
should  be  given  by  the  Viceroy,  was  carried  by  tiie  popular 
party ; who,  after  a warm  debate,  outvoted  the  courtiers  by  ' 

twenty-one  voices.  On  this  determination  of  the  controversy,  ' 

which  was  virtually  a question  whether  the  great  represen-  ^ 

tative  body  of  the  nation  should  be  deprived  of  access  to  the  ^ 

Throne,  by  ministerial  influence,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  sent  a ; 

message  to  the  House,  that  its  resolutions  should  be  immedi- 
ately forwarded  to  the  King.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  to  state,  that  he  was  the  first  Chief  Governor  who 
ventured  to  profess  a favorable  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catho-  'i 

lies.  Under  his  government,  did  the  first  dawn  of  toleration  1; 

break  in  upon  that  suffering  people,  and  to  his  administration 
mast  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  first  restored  animation  fl' 
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to  the  members  of  that  paralyzed  body,  which  has  since  ac- 
quired such  health,  vigor,  and  strength  of  constitution,  under 
the  benign  reign  of  his  present  Majesty. 

Ireland,  w'hich  for  a period  of  nearly  seventy  years  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  suffered,  in  17^0^  an  inconsider-- 
able  invasion  from  a foreign  enemy.  The  plan  of  invasion 
arranged  by  France,  was  formidable,  both  from  the  greatness 
of  the  armament,  and  from  the  ability  with  which  it  was  con- 
certed ; — adverse  winds,  and  the  ability  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
seconded  by  the  bravery  of  the  fleet  under  his  command,  frus- 
trated those  designs ; the  little  squadron  of  Thurot  alone 
reached  the  Irish  coast ; but  its  condition  was  feeble,  and  its 
fortune  disastrous. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  disturbed 
by  the  risings  of  several  tumultuous  mobs,  who,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  White-boys,  Oak-boys,  and  Hearts  of  Steel,  riot- 
ously resorted  to  arms,  to  free  themselves  from  the  misery  of 
oppression  and  poverty  under  which  they  labored.  The  atten- 
tion of  Government  was  more  occupied  in  quelling  the  dis- 
turbances than  in  removing  the  causes  which  occasioned  them 
—the  army  soon  subdued  them — the  executioner  performed 
his  duty,  and  the  country  was  restored  to  tranquillity ; but 
as  no  efforts  were  taken  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  continual  distresses  drove  thousands  of  them  to  seek 
a better  fortune  in  America. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Townsend,  in  I768,  a 
very  material  alteration  took  place  in  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  tended  very  considerably  to  promote  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland.  At  this  period  a bill  was  prepared, 
and  sent  over  to  England,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
Irish  Parliaments  thenceforth  should  be  held  every  seven 
years,  and  it  was  returned  with  the  addition  of  one  year,  and 
from  that  period  the  Parliaments  of  this  country  were  octen* 
nial ; previous  to  this,  the  duration  of  ParlLiment  depended 
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on  the  will  of  the  Sovereign;  thus,  from  the  moment  of  their 
election,  the  merribers  became  independent  of  the  people,  and 
under  the  refined  improvements  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the 
management  of  Parllamenta^'y  interest,  the  seduction  became 
too  powerful  for  most  men,  when  they  were  at  liberty  to  treat, 
for  life.  The  patriots  anticipated  the  cure  of  venality  in  the 
frequency  of  their  Parliaments,  and  the  people  hailed  the  wel- 
come return  of  their  power  and  control  over  their  representa- 
tives. The  affairs  of  Ireland  now  began  to  draw  towards  that 
crisis,  which  ultimately  effected  the  revolution  in  favor  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

In  1773,  the  difficulties  under  which  the  whole  nation  la- 
bored, began  to  be  so  severely  felt,  that  an  address  on  thesubr 
ject  was  presented  by  the  Commons  to  Lord  Harcourt,  then 
Governor  of  Ireland ; in  this  they  told  him,  that  they  hoped 
he  would  lay  before  the  King  the  state  of  Ireland,  restricted 
in  ’its  commerce,  from  the  short-sighted  policy  of  former 
times,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom  and  the  advantage 
of  the  rivals,  if  not  the  enemies,  of  Great  Britain.  This  re- 
presentation to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  produced  no  effect,  and 
Ireland  for  some  years  longer  continued  to  groan  under  the 
burden  of  intolerable  restrictions ; these  had  principally  ta- 
ken place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  At  this  time  it  was  en- 
acted, that  beef  or  live  cattle  should  not  be  exported  to  Eng- 
land ; neither  were  the  commodities  of  Ireland  to  be  exported 
to  the  American  colonies,  nor  American  goods  to  be  imported 
to  any  port  in  Ireland,  without  first  unloading  them  in  some 
port  of  England  or  Wales ; — all  trade  with  Asia  was  e?;clu- 
ded,  by  charters  granted  to  particular  companies  ; and  restric- 
tions were  imposed  upon  almost  every  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce sent  to  the  different  ports  of  Europe.  Towards  the  end 
of  King  William’s  reign,  an  absolute  prohibition  was  laid  on. 
the  exportation  of  Irish  wool ; other  restrictions  conspired  to 
augment  the  national  calamity,  but  that  which  was  most  sen- 
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sibly  felt,  took  place  in  1776.  There  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
ported annually  to  America,  large  quantities  of  Irish  linens. 
This  very  considerable  source  of  national  advantage  was  now 
shut  up,  under  the  pretence  of  rendering  it  more  difficult  for 
the  enemy  to  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  but 
in  reality  to  enable  a few  rapacious  English  contractors  to 
fulfil  their  engagements.  An  embargo  was  laid  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  provisions  from  Ireland,  by  an  unconstitutional  stretch 
of  prerogative  ; remittances  to  England,  on  various  accounts, 
particularly  for  the  payment  of  our  forces  abroad,  were  more 
than  usually  considerable.  These  immediate  causes  being 
combined  with  those  which  were  invariable  and  permanent, 
produced  in  this  country  very  calamitous  effects ; black  cattle 
fell  very  considerably,  and  yet  customers  could  not  be  had ; 
the  price  of  wool  was  reduced  in  a still  greater  proportion ; 
rents  every  where  fell ; in  many  places  it  was  not  possible  to 
collect  them.  An  universal  stagnation  of  business  ensued  ; 
credit  was  very  materially  injured  ; numbers  of  manufactu- 
rers were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  would  have  perish- 
ed, were  they  not  supported  by  public  charity  ; farmers  were 
pressed  by  extreme  necessity,  and  many  of  them  failed  ; and 
people  of  every  rank  and  condition  w'ere  deeply  affected  by  the 
calamity  of  tho  times.  Almost  every  branch  of  the  revenue 
bad  failed. 

The  attention  of  England  was  at  length  called  to  this  deplo- 
rable situation  of  affairs  ; and  Earl  Nugent,  in  the  year  1778> 
undertook  the  cause  of  the  Irish,  by  moving  in  Parliament 
that  their  affairs  should  be  taken  into  consideratiem,  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  This  motion  being  agreed  to  al- 
most unanimously,  it  was  followed  by  several  others,  and  bills 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland  were  framed  accordingly.  The  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  towns  of  England  now  took  the  alarm, 
and  petitions  against  any  indulgence  to  the  Irish  were  brought 
forward  froin  many  different  quarters,  and  members  instructed 
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to  oppose  it ; in  consequence  a warm  contest  took  place  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bills  ; and  as  the  Minister  seemed  to  fa-, 
vor  them,  they  were  committed,  though  the  violent  opposition 
to  them  still  continued,  which  induced  many  of  their  friends, 
at  that  time,  to  desert  their  cause. 

Though  the  efforts  of  those  who  favored  the  cause  of  Ireland 
proved  unsuccessful  for  the  present,  they  renewed  their  endea- 
vours before  the  Christmas  vacation.  They  now  urged,  that 
independent  of  all  claims  from  justice  and  humanity,  the  re- 
Kef  of  Ireland  was  enforced  by  necessity ; the  trade  with  Bri- 
tish America  was  lost  for  ever,  and  it  was  indispensably  requi- 
site to  unite  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire  in  one  common 
interest  and  affection.  Ireland  had  hitherto  been  passive;  but 
there  was  danger,  that,  by  driving  her  to  extremities,  she 
would  cast  off  the  yoke  altogether ; or  even  if  this  should  not 
happen,  the  tyranny  of  Britain  would  be  of  little  advantage, 
as  on  the  event  of  a peace,  the  people  would  desert  a country  in 
which  they  experienced  such  oppression,  and  emigrate  to  A- 
merica,  where  they  had  a greater  prospect  of  liberty ; on  the 
other  hand,  they  insisted,  that  very  considerable  advantages 
must  ensue  to  Britain  from  the  emancipation  of  Ireland ; and 
every  benefit  extended  to  that  country  w’ould  be  returned  with 
accumulated  interest.  The  business  was  at  last  summed  up, 
in  a motion  made  by  Lord  Newhaven,  in  Feb.  1779>  that  li- 
berty should  bs  granted  to  the  Irish,  to  import  sugars  from  the 
West  Indies ; this  was  carried,  but  the  merchants  of  Glasgow 
and  Manchester  having  petitioned  against  it,  it  was  again  lost, 
through  the  interference  of  the  Minister,  who  now  exerted  his 
influence  against  the  relief  he  had  formerly  declared  in  favor 
of ; various  other  efforts  were  made  to  effect  the  intended  pur- 
pose, but  nothing  more  could  be  obtained  except  a few  trifling 
concessions,  and  a promise  from  Lord  Gower  that  during  the 
recess  some  plan  should  be  matured,  for  accommodating  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
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Tljf  face  of  Ireland  was  daily  assuming  a more  awful  and  . 
critical  aspect.  So  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  country  ‘were  un- 
der  the  consideration  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  feelings  of 
the  Irish  nation  w*ere  satisfied  by  the  hopes  of  relief;  but 
when  they  found  themselves  deserted  by  the  Minister,  their 
discontent  w’as  inflamed  beyond  measure.  The  few  laws  he 
had  passed  in  their  favor  they  considered  mockery,  not  relief  ; 
and  encouraged  by  the  military  associations,  which  had  taken 
place  some  time  before,  they  resolved  to  take  such  measures 
as  would  effectually  convince  the  Minister,  that  they  would  no 
longer  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their  just  and  natu- 
ral rights.  With  this  view,  associations  against  the  importa- 
tion of  British  commodities  were  daily  becoming  more  general ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  Irish  manufactures  began  to  re- 
vive, and  the  demand  for  British  goods  in  a great  measure  de-  ’ 
creased.  Mr.  Grattan,  who  had  entered  the  Irish  Parliament 
some  time  before,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Charleraont,  con- 
tributed in  a powerful  degree  to  direct  and  animate  the  people 
in  the  assertion  of  those  rights  of  which  they  had  been  so  un- 
justly deprived.  With  a mind  formed  to  embrace  something 
beyond  present  objects,  accustomed  to  trace  effects  to  their 
causes,  and  to  look  forward  to  future  consequences,  he  percei- 
ved that  the  root  of  those  calamities  which  his  country  suffer- 
ed, was  not  caused  by  a temporary  stagnation  of  trade,  but 
was  occasioned  by  the  unjust  restraints  imposed  by  Great  Bri-  . 
tain  on  the  industry  of  Ireland ; and  that  to  attempt  their  cure 
by  the  petty  and  temporary  expedients  which  the  nation,  and 
even  the  Parliament,  seemed  content  with  adopting,  would 
be  to  roll  up  the  stone  of  Sisyphus.  ' 

He  was  the  first,  therefore,  who  had  the  boldness  and  the 
wisdom  to  urge  the  Legislature  to  complain  of  these  restraints  ; 
his  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  coun-. 
try  ; and  such  was  the  efficacy  of  a political  truth  thus  ur- 
ged, and  thus  supported,  tliat  even  the  whole  force  of  British 
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‘influence  was  found  unable  to  resist  it.  The  Irish  Parliament 
adopted  and  decreed  the  sentiment,  " that  it  is  not  by  tempo- 
rary expedients  ; but  by  a free  trade  alone,  that  this  nation  is 
now  to  be  saved  from  impending  ruin  and  after  some  hesi- 
' tation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Legislature,  the  commerce  of 
Ireland  was,  in  part,  opened  to  her  children ; a temporary 
0 gleam  of  satisfaction  was  shed  over  the  country,  by  this  con- 
cession, as  it  was  called,  on  the  part  of  England ; for  so  ac- 
customed had  the  people  been  to  exclusion,  to  penalties,  and 
restrictions,  that  a relaxation  or  suspension  of  any  of  these, 
was  looked  on  as  the  conferring  of  a positive  benefit,  rather 
than  the  cessation  of  an  actual  injury. 

Not  only  was  Ireland  at  this  time  associated  in  arms,  but  it 
•was  also  united  in  principle;  and  the  diffusion  of  bold,  libe- 
ral, and  enlightened  sentiments  became  every:  day  more  ex- 
tended.— The  people  now  became  conscious  of  their  own 
strength  ; and  the  idea  was  re-echoed  from  all  sides,  that  a 
free  trade  could  be  of  little  use,  if  held  by  a precarious  tenure. 
The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  was  represented  as  an  act  of 
necessity,  not  of  choice ; that  when  that  necessity  no  longer  ex- 
isted, the  British  Parliament  might  recal  the  benefits  it  had 
granted,  and  again  fetter  the  Irish  trade,  by  restrictions  per- 
haps even  more  oppressive  than  before  ; and  that  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  a free  trade,  it  w'as  necessary  that  the  kingdom 
should  enjoy  the  protection  of  a free  constitution  ; for  this  the 
people  looked  up  .to  the  Volunteer  companies;  and  the  idea 
of  having  such  a glorioUs  object  in  their  power,  augmented 
their  numbers ; and  many  who  had  formerly  scrupled  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  this  body,  now  pressed  forward  to  enter 
their  lists.  Hitherto  these  bodies  having  acted  only  in  de- 
tached companies,  knew  not  their  own  strength ; they  found 
it  necessary  for  their  grand  object,  to  form  themselves  into 
regular  battalions,  and  establish  a system  of  communication 
with  each  other;  long  had  the  original  cause  of  the  Volun- 
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tcers  arming  in  self-defence,  against  a foreign  enemy,  been 
sunk  into  the  more  interesting  object  of  asserting  their  con« 
stitutional  rights,  and  procuring  liberty  for  their  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  they  entered  upon  the 
plan  of  general  organization ; they  appointed  reviews  for  the 
ensuing  summer ; they  clad  and  armed  themselves  voluntari- 
ly;  they*  cheerfully  learned  the  use  of  arms,  and  freely  sub-  ^ 
mitted  to  the  most  exemplary  discipline ; they  chose  their 
exercising  officers,  and  reviewing  generals;  and  thus  the 
foundation  of  Irish  union  was  laid.  They  now  openly  decla- 
red their  opinion  on  the  state  of  public  affairs ; and  the  news- 
papers teemed  with  resolutions  of  the  different  eorps^  all  in  u- 
nison,  declaring,  that  Ireland  was  an  independent  kingdom, 
and  fully  entitled  to  all  the  uncontrolled  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of'  a free  constitution ; — that  no  power  on 
earth,  but  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  could 
make  laws  to  bind  them ; that  they  were  ready,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  resist  the  usurpation  and  encroach- 
ments of  any  foreign  legislature  ; and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  till  they  had  accomplished 
the  complete  liberation  of  their  country  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  Parliament. 

So  crying  were  the  distresses  of  Ireland  at  this  period ; so 
impotent  was  Government  to  relieve  them,  that  the  most  ira- 
. portant  change  of  disposition,  sentiment,  and  action  in  the 
people  took  place,  under  the  eye,  in  defiance,  and  with  the 
acquiescence  of  Government.  By  the  melancholy  consequen- 
ces of  the  American  war,  our  fleets  had  become  inferior  to 
the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  ; the  English  coasts  were 
insulted ; those  of  Ireland  left  wholly  unprotected  ; the  mili- 
tary establishments  had  been  so  drained,  to  recruit  the  regi- 
ments in  America,  that  there  were  not  5000  forces  in  the 
kingdom,  to  defend  the  seaports  even  from  the  crews  of  single 
vessels  ;"and  when  the  town  of  Belfast,  which  had  been  visited 


eighteen  years  before  by  invasion,  applied  to  GoYCi*nftnetft 
in  1788  for  support  against  tlie  common  enemy  that  threaten- 
ed again  to  invade  them,  the  Secretary  replied,  “ Governmerit 
could  afford  none  !’*  Thus  Government,  with  respect  to  na- 
tional defence,  was  abdicated ; and  the  people  at  large  pei'- 
eeived  that  they  alone  were  to  rescue  their  country  frohi  the 
approaching  destruction  which  seemed  to  threaten  her ; thcir 
fpirit  soon  supplied  the  defects  and  imbecility  of  Administra- 
tion ; they  instantly  armed  themselves ; every  city  poured 
forth  its  armed  citizens ; every  day  beheld  the  Volunteer  in- 
stitution eitpand,  and  a noble  ardor  was  every  where  diffused*; 
the  spirit-stirring  drum  was  heard  through  every  province, 
not  '*to  frighten  the  isle  from  its  propriety,*’  but  to  animate 
its  inhabitants  to  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties — the  defence  of 
their  liberties  and  their  country.  . x 

Government  beheld,  with  unavailing  regret,  the  effects  of 
its  own  immediate  work  ; to  disunite  the  Volunteers  was  bie- 
yond  their  power,  though  it  was  the  secret  object  of  their 
wishes  and  attempts.  As  a body,  the  Volunteers,  at  that  hour 
of  generous  enthusiasm,  were  unassailable  to  any  bribe  that 
could  be"  offered  them ; neither  were  they  to  be  intimidated ; 
to  disarray  them.  Government,  agitated  by  contending  ter- 
rors, invasion  on  the  one  hand.  Volunteers  on  the  other,  did 
not  dare.  This  patriot  army  were  at  length  no  longer  molest- 
ed, and  men  of  all  conditions  and  opinions  enrolled  themselves 
in  its  ranks  with  enthusiasm.  That  Irishman  must  be  cold 
indeed,  who  can  look  to  those  days  without  a lively  satisfac- 
tion, and  a noble  elevation  of  mind  ; when  the  spirit  of  his 
country  rose  superior  to  her  distresses ; W'hen  trade  revived, 
and  a constitution  was  restored. 


ADMINISTRATION 


LORD  Vise/  TOWNSHEND^ 

r 

COMMENCED  OCT.  14,  1767-  ^ 

IT  has  been  objected,  that  the  title  which  we  have  prefixed 
to  the  present  work  does  not  permit  us  to  take  the  large  and 
extended  range,  which  we  have  sketched  out  in  our  prefatory 
address ; that  ‘ Belfast  Politics  enlarged’  must  still  be  confined 
to  the  political  productions  and  political  efforts  of  Belfast  a- 
lone  ; that  we  cannot  travel  out  of  the  title,  and  connect  with 
Belfast  the  genius  and  the  labors  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Lime- 
rick, Kilkenny  or  Waterford.  We  should,  however,  hope,  we 
may  appeal  from  this  contracted  decision  to  the  laudable  anx- 
iety of  our  readers,  which  will  forgive  a departure  from  the 
title  of  this  work,  if  their  taste  be  gratified,  and  their  under- 
standings be  instructed.  The  politics  of  Belfast  for  forty  years 
back  were  the  politics  of  Ireland  ; and  its  mind  and  its  spirit 
were  the  lights  'by  which  all  parts  of  our  country  were  an- 
xious to  direct  their  political  course.  These  are  our  reasons 
and  our  justification  for  commencing  our  work  with  the  ele- 
gant compositions  of  Si^dercombe — the  productions  of  his 
pen,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  obtained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  North  in  a most  distinguished  and  particular  man- 
ner. The  great  Henry  Flood,  before  whose  eloquence  even 
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the  genius  of  Grattan  bowed  with  deference,  and  often  with 
humiliation,  was  the  distinguished  writer  of  those  Letters, 
which  were  published  in  the  year  1770,  under  the  title  of 
SiNDERCOMBE, 

0 

From  such  a collection  as  the  present  volume  w ill  contain, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  the  labors  of  F lood.  Though 
those  celebrated  productions  contain  a faithful  and  masterly 
delineation  of  the  views  and  the  practices  of  the  British  Ca- 
binet  during  Lord  Townshend's  Administration,  yet,  for  the 
better  elucidation  of  those  compositions  to  the  understanding 
of  every  reader  of-  the  present  day,  we  shall  prefix  a short 
view  of  the  policy  of  that  system,  by  the  means  of  which  the 
British  Cabinet  contemplated  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the 
liberties  of  Ireland.  The  influence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  1770  was  to  supplant  the  influence  of  an  Irish  oligarchy, 
composed  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  whose 
weight  in  the  Irish  Parliament  enabled  them  to  make  such  con- 
ditions with  the  viceroy  as  tended  either  to  promote  their  own 
particular  views,  or  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  Partial  as  this  control  w’as  over  the  demands  and 
the  designs  of  a foreign  and  avaricious  Cabinet,  it  w^as  still  a 
control  that  was  often  attended  with  the  best  and  most  saluta- 
ry results  to  Ireland.  The  pride  of  an  ambitious  aristocracy 
often  stood  with  effect  between  the  People  and  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  too  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  ambition  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  not  to  provoke  its  resentment,  and  exas- 
perate its  patience.  Lord  Townshend,  therefore,  was  select- 
ed as  the  fittest  instrument  to  supplant  this  stubborn  and  inso- 
lent Irish  oligarchy,  and  the  entire  treasure  of  the  State  was 
to  be  devoted,  to  the  corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a government  ascendancy  among 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  antient  proprietors 
of- Ireland,  however,  were  determined  not  to  die  without  a 
struggle ; they  rallied  all  their  strength ; they  cabled  around 


them  all  the  talent  and  spirit  of  Ireland— The  Floods,  Grat- 
tans, Burghs,  Dalys,  and  Emmetts,  were  summoned  to  iho 
field,  and  the  society  of  ‘ Baratariana*  was  formed,  which  co  ti» 
prehended  the  most  distinguished  in  geT\ius  ami  learning. 

- The  Letters  of  Sindercombe  have  often  been  compared  to  the 
celebr&ted  productions  of  Junius;  the  reader  will  decide  with 
what  justice.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  anxiety  in  th® 
writer  to  model  his  style  after  the  manner  of  Junius.  The 
same  unqualified  invective  and  unconditional  abuse ; the  saM 
industry  in  composition ; the  same  construction  of  sentence  | 
an  imitation  of  the  vigor  and  the  spirit  of  Junius,  distia« 
l^uish  the  composition  of  Sindercombe. 

The  Irish  historian  gives  the  following  view  of  the  Admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Townshend;  information  almost  essential 
to  a full  understanding  of  the  elegant  compositions  of  * SxN* 
PERCOMBE.' 


UMDER  this  administration  was  introduced  a new  system  of 
governing  Ireland.  The  choice  of  this  nobleman  for  the  pur- 
pose was  in  many  points  judicious.  In  order  to  attempt  the 
arduous  task  of  supplanting  the  deep-rooted  influence  of  the 
Irish  oligarchy,  it  was. requisite,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
whom  that  power  was  to  be  transferred,  should  be  endowed 
with  the  qualities  most  likely  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  Irish 
nation ; convivial  ease,  humor,  liberality,  and  valor.  The 
majority  in  the  Commons  grew  daily  less  tractable  by  those 
who  had  the  management  of  the  English  interest,  than  it  for- 
merly had  been.  Three  or  four  grandees  had  such  an  influ- 
ence in  the  Commons,  that  their  coalition  commanded  a ma- 
jority on  any  question.  Formerly  the  principals  used  to  stipu. 
late  with  each  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  who^e  office  was  biennial, 
end  residence  but  for  six  months,  upon  what  terms  they  would 
tarry  the  King's  b^sincBs  through  the  house;  so  that  they 
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might  not  improperly  be  called  undertakers.  They  provided, 
that  the  disposal  of  all  court-favors,  whether  places,  pensions, 
or  preferments,  should  pass  through  their  hands,  in  order  to 
keep  their  suite  in  an  absolute  state  of  dependence  and  vassal- 
age.  All  applications  were  made  by  the  leader,  who  claimed 
as  a right  the  privilege  of  gratifying  his  friends  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  Whenever  such  demands  were  not  complied 
with,  then  were  the  measures  of  Government  sure  to  be  cross- 
ed and  obstructed  : and  the  session  of-  parliament  became  a 
constant  struggle  for  power  between  the  heads  of  parties.  This 
evil  had  been  seen  and  lamented  by  Lord  Chesterfield.  His 
resolution  and  preparatory  steps  for  undermining  it,  proba- 
bly contributed  to  his  recal  on  the  cessation  of  danger,  which 
his  wisdom  alone  was  thought  competent  to  avert. 

The  primary  object  of  Lord  Townshend’s  adminislratien 
was  to  break  up  the  monopolizing  system  of  the  oligarchy. 
He  in  part  succeeded,  but  by  means  ruinous  to  the  country. 
The  subalterns  were  not  to  be  detached  from  their  chiefs,  but 
by  similar,  thpugh  more  powerful  means,  than  those  by  which 
they  had  been  enlisted  under  their  banners.  The  streams  of 
favor  became  not  only  multiplied,  but  enlarged  ; consequent- 
ly the  source  of  remuneration  was  the  sooner  exhausted.  Eve- 
ry individual  looked  up  directly  to  the  fountain  head.  The  in- 
novation provoked  the  deserted  few  to  resentment ; but  they 
were  bereft  of  their  consequence,  when  left  to  their  individual 
exertions.  They  took  refuge  under  the  shelter  of  patriotism, 
and  inveighed  against  the  venality  of  the  system,  because  it 
had  taken  a new  direction.  The  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  ' 
some,  though  very  few  of  their  representatives  in  parliament, 
were  earnest,  firm,  and  implacable  against  it.  \ 

' The  arduous  task,  which  Lord  Townshend  had  assumed, 
was  not  to  be  effected  by  a coup  de  main : forces  so  engaged, 
marshaled,  and  commanded,  were  not  to  be  dislodged  by  a 
sudden  charge : regular  and  ^cautious  approaches  were  to  be 
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made':  it  was  requisite,  that  the  chief  governor  should  be  first 
popular, .then  powerful,  before  he  could  be  successful.  His 
lordship  to  those  convivial  fascinations,  to  which  the  Irish  are 
eminently  sensible,  superadded  as  many  personal  favors^  as  his 
fiscal  resources  admitted.  He  judiciously  countenanced  tha 
cry  for  septennial  parliaments  ; in  which  the  patriots  anticipa*  - ' 
ted  the  cure  of  gross  venality  by  the  return  of  their  power  and 
control  over,  their  representatives.  Government  indeed  felt, 
that  they  could  not  decently  withhold  from  Ireland  what  Eng- 
land had  so  long  enjoyed. 

Dr.  Lucas  had  several  times  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure a bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliament.  ^ Now, 
however,  a septennial  bill  was  transmitted,  and  returned  alter* 
ed  into  an  octennial  one.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  * 
unfair  raanceuvring  in  the  British  Cabinet,-  in  order  by  a side- 
wind to  deprive  the  Irish  of  that,  which  they  durst  not  open- 
ly refuse  them.  At  the  same  time  a transmiss  was  made  of  an-i 
other  popular  bill  for  the  independence  of  the  judges,  in  which 
the  English  Cabinet  had  also  inserted  some  alteration.  It  was 
expected,  that  the  pertinacity  of  the  Irish  Commons  for  their 
privilege  would  have  induced  them  to  reject  any  bill,  into 
which  an  alteration  had  been  introduced.  The  English  Cabi- 
net was  deceived;  the  Irish  Commons  waved  the  objection  as 
to  the  limitation-bill,  in  order  to  make  sure  at  last  of  what  they^  • 
had  so  long  tried  in  vain  to  procure;  they  considered,  that  by 
objecting,  on  this  very  account  to  the  Judges*  Bill,  they  kept 
up  the  claim  to  their  privilege  : for  although  this  latter  bill  had 
been  particularly  recommended  in  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, it  was  oh  account  of  alterations  inserted  in  it  in  Eng- 
land, lupon  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  compare  i 
the  bill  with  the  heads  of  the  bill  unanimously  rejected.  • ' 

The  return  of  the  octennial  bill  was  followed  by  a grateful 
address  to  the  throne  : and  when  the  royal  assent  was  given,  • * 
^ people  took  the  horses  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  coach 
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and  drew  bim  to  the  castle  with  enthusiastic  exaltation.  Hi*  * 
excellency's  popularity  was  not  lasting.  By  dividing  the  chan- 
tiel  of  favor  into  a multitude  of  streams,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
J^ouse  of  Commons  were  taught  to  look  up  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, not  only  as  the  source,  but  as  the  actual  dispenser  of  eve- 
ry boon.  Not  even  a commission  in  the  revenue  of  40/.  a year, 
could  be  disposed  of  but  through  him.  Thus  were  the  old 
undertakers  given  to  understand,  that  there  was  another  way 
of  doing  business,  than  through  thena.  It  was  not  without 
Violence  on  both  sides  that  Lord  Townshend  effected  his^ 
purpose.  The  immediate  sufferers  termed  this  alteration  in 
the  system  of  governing  an  innovation,  which  they  artfully 
taught  the  people  to  resent,  .as  a national  grievance.  - - 

LETTER 

TO 

''  HIS  E%CtLLE:iCY  LORD  rise.  TOWKSREV!r>. 

MY  LORD,  Feb.^^,  1770. 

YOUR  ancestors  were  lovers  of  liberty.  You  entered  the 
world  with  a respectable  paternal  name.  It  was  worth  yout 
while  to  take  care,  that  it  should  descend  unimpaired  to  pos- 
terity. 

r You  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  many  enemies,  or  ma- 
ny faults ; for  you  have  been  much  censured.  If  you  ask  me 
how  could  such  a man,  as  the  persons  w horn  you  call  your  e- 
Uemies  describe,  be  appointed  to  the  lieutt  nancy  ef  Ireland^  ^ 
. I will  not  answer  with  them,  that  you  were  appointed  by  an 
administration,  "the  only  uniform  object  of  which  has  been,  t# 
injure  or  insult  every  part  of  the  British  dominions;  that  no 
other  man  would  trust  them,  or  that  they  would  not  havo 
trusted  you  ; that  they  knew  you  to  be  as  pliant,  as  incapa^ 

. ble ; and  that  you  would  pledge  yourself  to  the  public  wit^ 
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out  a blush,  for  what  you  knew  would  nerer  be  performed. 
These  are  great  considerations. — But  something  more  was  ne- 
cessary, You  had  a brother:  a prodigy  of  parts!  In  othet 
particulars  you  may  have  resembled  him.  They  would  not 
make  him  the  minister  in  England,  and'therefore  they  mad# 
you  a viceroy  here. 

You  began  your  reign  by  a public  falsehood,  and  promised, 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  a law  for  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Judge'S.  A bill  with  such  a title  came  indeed 
from  Great  Britain  ; but  in  such  a form  that  not  one  man  was 
found  so  profligate  aS  to  defend  it.  Your  hirelings  have  not 
insinuated  that  this  was  any  species  of  performance  ; and 
therefore  I will  not  prove  that  it  was  an  aggravated  breach  of 
faith.  You  gave  us,  however,  what  you  did  not  promise;  the 
Octennial  Bill.  Notwithstanding  this  accidental  difference, 
there  was  a perfect  similitude  in  your  sentiments  with  respect 
to  these  two  laws  ; for  you  intended  to  give  neither.  As  your 
inclination  was  the  same,  so  your  wisdom  with  respect  to  them 
was  equal.  You  had  the  reproach  of  noh-performance  as  to 
the  one,  without  the  honor  of  performance  as  to  the  other  ; 
and  you  tacked  a dissolution  of  Parliament  to  the  Octennial 
Bill,  to  assist  you  in  carrying  the  Augmentation.  Do  not 
- complain  that  you  are  charged  with  the  insertion  of  the  claus* 
concerning  the  dissolution.  You  must  submit  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  every  measure  respecting  this  country,  whilst  you  subi* 
-mit  to  govern’  it.  Such,  however,  was  the  easiness  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  this  promise  which  was  liot  perform'ed,  and  this 
performance  which  was  not  intended,  though  they  could  not 
clothe  your  administration  with  success,  protected  it  for  one 
. session  from  indignity. 

Your  government  had  but  one  object ; the  augmentation  of 
^the  army.  I shall  net  enter  into  the  merits  of  that  measure, 
for  I fear  I should  differ  with  too  great  an  authority.  Your 
. professional  partialities  too  shall  be  indulged.  But  let  me  ques* 
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tion  your  discretion.  You  proposed  the  measure  in  your  first  . 
sesiion  of  parliament ; but  not  till  you  had  alienated  the  per- 
sons, by  whom  you  might  have  been  sure  to  have  carried  it. 

A contest  arose  between  English  government  and  an  Irish 
confederacy ; and  you  made  the  augmentation  the  ground  on 
which  they  fought.  Let  ns  compare  the  state  of  these  respec- 
tive parties  at  that  time,  and  at  present;  and  see  how  far  your 
ability  has  increased,  or  your  insufficiency  has  diminished,  the 
strength  of  government. 

You  contended  the  first  session  at  aa  unlucky  juncture.  An 
augmentation  of  the  army  after  the  committee  of  supply  was 
closed,  wliich  was  necessary  to  provide  for  an  additional  ex- 
pense ; — in  a time  of  profound  peace,  when  tr«ops  are  the 
least  requisite soon  after  a barbarous  use  had  been  made  of 
the  military  in  England,  and  an  unconstitutional  one  in  Ameri- 
ca ; when  the  faith  of  government  with  respect  to  the  Judges* 
Bill  bad  not  been  maintained  ; and  just  upon  the  verge  of  a 
general  election.  This  in  point  of  time  and  circumstance,  I ^ 
Gay,  independent  even  of  the  measure,  was  unfavorable 
ground.  And  on  this  ground,  and  in  favor  of  such  a mea- 
sure, with  what  a host  had  you  to  contend  ? With  the  ex- 
tended connexion,  the  revenue^  influence,  and  the  popular 
manners  of  one  leader  ; with  the  compact  force  and  heredita- 
ry firmness  of  another ; with  thfe  first  title,  the  first  name, 
and  the  first  fortune  of  the  nation,  in  a third — supported  by 
the  esteem  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  popularity  of  the  capital, 
by  the  parliamentary  influence  of  a I’eputable  phalanx,  and  by 
the  calm  inflexibility  of  his  own  determination.  You  had  the 
craft  of  Tisdall,  and  the  rhetoric  of  Hutchinson  to  oppose  you. 
And  besides  the  reconciliated  force  of  these  formerly  hostile 
connexions,  and  formerly  hostile  advocates,  you  had  to  cope 
with  the  strength  and  reputation  of  an  independent  body, 
armed  with  the  experience,  the  genius,  the  weight,  and  the 
popularity  of  their  leadei-g.  Government  stood  alone ; untup- 
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ported  indeed ; but  as  yet  not  prostrated  by  you  ; and  Go- 
vernment alone  was  beat  only  by  four.  Thus  stood  the  force 
of  Government  at  the  end  of  your  first  session  of  parliament. 
How  did  it  stand  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  ? 

You  remained  here  for  two  years  to  lay  siege  to  opposition* 
You  made  two  summer  progresses,  but  without  advantage.  I 
will  not  describe  these  excursions  circumstantially.  Not  only 
the  page  of  history,  but  the  newspaper  of  the  day,  would  be 
disgraced  by  a detail  of  irregularities,  as  mean  as  capricious. 
You  negociated  with  the  powerful,  as  if  they  were  insignifi- 
cant ; and  with  the  honorable,  as  if  they  were  like  yourself. 
You  treated  with  every  man  in  the  same  tone.  No  wonder  you 
treated  in  vain.  In  two  instances  you  seemed  to  succeed.  The 
old  leaders  of  debate  on  the  side  of  the  court  were  seen  again 
at  the  head  of  your  troops  ; and  the  rusty  buckler  of  Tisdall, 
and  the  scoured  shield  of  Hutchinson,  were  again  held  up  in 
your  defence.  The  wise,  however,  gave  you  no  credit  for  tin* 
event.  They  did  not  allow  you  to  have  converted  those,  who 
were  never  of  a different  persuasion.  One  grew  conscious  that 
he  was  too  old  to  oppose ; and  the  other,  that  he  was  too  noto^ 
rious  to  oppose  with  effect.  As  a soldier,  you  should  have  pu- 
nished their  former  desertion ; as  a statesman,  you  should 
have  prevented  it. 

What  was  the  end  of  all  your  preparations  ? From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  to  the  day  on  which  you  prorogued  the 
parliament,  so  commendably,  in  every  material  question,  al- 
most, you  were  defeated.  .After  having  had  the  power  of  the 
crown  in  your  hands  for  two  years,  you  were  beat,  on  a cri- 
tical motion,  in  the  very  last  week  of  the  last  session,  by  a 
BQijority  eight  or  nine  times  as  great  as  that  by  which  you  had 
been  beaten  in  the  former  session  of  parliament.  An  acces- 
sion of  weakness,  my  lord,  which  furnishes  a proof  of  your 
talents  for  government ; and  shows  that  your  ability  is  equal 
to  your  reputation.  Neither  does  it  apply  solely  to  the  estak- 
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lishment  of  your  character  as  a ne»>[Ociator.  Without  this  ex- 
ample, who  could  have  thought  that  your  northern  star  would 
have  left  you  so  benighted  ? 

I will  not  enumerate  your  miscarriages,  nor  describe  the 
wounds  they  have  given  to  government.  I will  speak  of  that 
measure,  in  which  alone  you  were  successful,  the  augmentm^  . 
tion  I mean ; and  if  you  were  deficient  there,  what  shall  we 
eay  of  your  defeats?  Management  is  sometimes  commendable 
because  it  is  sometimes  necessary.  You  should  have  remem- ^ 
bered,  my  lord,  that  when  Majesty  capitulates,  it  is  scarcely 
Majesty.  You  should  not  therefore  have  exposed  your  sove- 
reign to  the  unkingly  necessity  of  hearing  conditions  from  hii^ 
people.  The  excesses  of  the  staff,  and  of  absentee  pensions, 
might  have  been  corrected  by  a spontaneous,  not  by  a stipu- 
lated reduction.  If  his  Majesty  w ere  to  descend  too  from  hi* 
throne,  and  to  relinquish  a part  of  his  prerogative  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  troops,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done  palpably  to 
make  terras,  and  to  article  for  the  augmentation.  By  our 
laws,  the  honor  of  a peer  is  equWalent  to  the  most  sacred  ob- 
ligation ; and  by  at  least  equal  reason,  so  is  that  of  the  king. 
You  suggested  a doubt  of  its  sufficiency ; and  by  the  proffer 
of  your  secretary,  this  sacred  obligation  of  your  royal  master 
was  recited  in  the  bill  of  supply,  that  his  Majesty  in  assenting 
to  that  law  might  give  a bond  for  the  performance  of  his  ho- 
nor : and  register  the  mortgage  of  his  w ord  in  the  rolls  of  par- 
liament. What  atonement  can  you  make  to  your  degraded 
sovereign  ? A confession  of  folly  will  not  be  sufficient.  There 
are  stations  in  which  incapacity  is  criminal.  You  should  have 
explored  your  head  and  your  heart,  before  you  hazarded  the  ' 
dignity  of  the  crown  on  either.  If  you  are  not  too  worthies* 
to  have  a friend,  and  too  despicable  to  have  an  enemy,  you 
might  have  found  one,  from  whose  kindness  or  from  whose 
censure  you  might  have  extracted  counsel*  Unhappy  man  ^ 
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And  is  this  what  you  call  success  ? Is  this  the  boast  and  tri« 
umph  of  your  administration  ? 

I have  spoken  of  that  circumstance  of  your  government  in 
which  you  exult.  The  rest  of  it,  and  particularly  the  last  ^ 
act,  which  even  you  do  not  pretend  to  justify,  I will  reserve 
fora  future  and  distinet  consideration.  But  that  we  may  be 
the  less  surprised,  I will  touch,  in  the  mean  time,  on  some  o- 
ther  passages  of  your  life.— You  never  affected  public  spirit 
but  once,  and  then  you  pretended  to  patronise  the  militia-bill 
in  England.  I am  not  going  to  charge  you  with  tergiversa- 
tion, my  lord,  nor  to  urge  in  support  of  that  charge,  that  the  ' 
ridicule  of  that  law  is  now  the  favorite  topic  of  your  convivial 
moments.  No,  my  lord,  you  are  not  an  apostate.  Some  men 
are  too  dull  for  madness,  and  some  too  profligate  fur  inconsis- 
tency. You  never  supported  the  militia-bill  in  truth;  you 
only  opposed  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

There  is  sometimes  a curiosity  of  caprice  and  absurdity, 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  observe.  You  went  into  the  army.  I 
will  not  say  that  it  was  the  charm  of  order  that  caught  you,  or 
the  regularity  of  military  discipline  that  was  conformable  to 
3* our  disposition.  You  chose  It  as  a path  of  advancement.  By 
the  influence  of  your  friends  you  were  placed  about  the  person 
of  that  great  prince,  whom  I have  just  mentioned.  He  was 
revered  by  the  public.  He  will  be  characieriied  to  latest  poste- 
rity as  an  hero.  He  was  caricatured  once,  and  it  was  by  your 
lordship.  What  tempted  you  to  this  extravagance  ? Was  It 
that  no  contradiction  might  be  wanting  to  your  character  ? 
That  a soldier,  you  should  insult  your  commander  ? That  a 
ilave  to  power,  you  should  affront  the  favorite  son  of  your  mo- 
narch ? That  in  his  service,  and  of  'his  household,  you  should 
do,  what  a generous  and  sober  enemy  would  not  attempt  ? 
Tet  let  me  attribute  it  to  the  best  motive.  Let  me  ascribe  it 
only  to  the  operation  of  levity,*  Implacability  is  not  the  cha- 
racteristic of  your  mind.  Let  me  rather  celebrate  Me  Jargive* 
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ness  of  your  temper;  and  instance  that  Colonel  Lottrel  has 
only  been  referred  to  the  parliamentary  correction  of  a politi- 
cal bravo,  like  himself ; whilst  you  spareil  his  father,  whom 
you  had  called  to  an  unequal  combat.  But  though  I mention 
that  moderation  which  your  professional  prejudices  could  not 
overcome,  I must  mention  that  rashness  which  higher  consi- 
derations did  not  restrain.  Why  did  you  forget  the  monarch 
you  represent.?  In  thedw'elling  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of 
the  metropolis,  at  a public  meeting,  dedicated  to  peace,  wliy 
did  you  launch  the  thunder  of  a reversionary  challenge  at  a 
venerable  member  of  parliament,  decrepit  with  infit  mity  ? Tl;e 
dulness  and  servility  of  aldermen  cried  shame  upon  you. 

From  the  impartial  observer  let  me  become  a monitor,  my 
lord  ; and  above  all  things  let  me  warn  yon  against  the  ava- 
rice of  fame.  Nothing  is  so  dangerous.  I will  make  an  error 
of  your  ow’ii  my  example.  In  your  mind,  I am  told,  it  is  your 
glory  to  have  served  at  Quebec.  Take  care  that  it  may  not  be 
your  shame.  - You  were  third  in  command  under  the  great 
Wolfe.  You  saw  the  military  hope  of  the  British  nation  ex- 
pire. A great  man  might  have  envied  him  his  death.  A fiend 
only  could  have  envied  him  his  glory.  I appeal  to  your  lord- 
ship;  for  in  this  you  must  be  my  testimony,  as  well  as  my 
theme.  You  saw  him  struggling,  according  to  his  owm  ex- 
pression,- with  a choice  of  difficulties.  You  saw  him  bending 
under  a complicated  and  increasing  infirmity.  .He  had  a noble 
heart,  a wise  head,  and  a performing  hand.  In  such  circum- 
stances, and  by  such  qualifications,  when  you  saw  him  become 
the  idol  of  a fond  nation,  and  of  an  applauding  army  ; when 
you  saw  him  smiling  in  death,  because  it  was  accompanied  by 
his  country’s  victory  ; with  what  passion  were  you  inspired.? 
Did  the  nobleness  of  emulation  seize  you  ? Like  Themistoclcs, 
did  the  triumphs  of  Miltiades  deprive  you  of  repose  ? Or,  like 
Caesar,  did  you  weep  over  the  tomb  of  Alexander.?  No.  If 
you  went  to  his  grave, . you  went  not  to  offer  the  applause  of 
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heroism  to  the  illustrious  dead ; but  to  supplant  his 
luoiuiment,  and  defraud  him  of  his  fame.  How  did  the  peo- 
ple of  England  feel,  the  untutored  people?  His  death  filled 
his  country  with  lamentation.  After  a considerable  interval, 
the  remains  of  that  great  man  landed  in  Great  Britain.  No 
honor,  which  the  living  can  pay  to  the  deceased,  was  omitted. 
As  if  victory  still  followed  him,  the  news  of  fresh  conquest 
soon  succeeded.  Every  part  of  the  kingdom  resounded  with 
congratulation,  except  one.  The  region  adjacent  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  venerable  matron  who  had  given  him  birth,  was 
silent.  An  universal  sentiment  of  heroic  compassion  struck 
the  people.  They  stifled  even  public  joy,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer a sound  of  triumph  to  invade  the  solemnity  of  her  just 
grief.  Thus  did  that  undistinguishing  multitude,  whom  you 
affect  to  despise,  mark  their  veneration  for  their  departed  he- 
ro; whilst  you,  my  lord,  a brother  soldier,  and  connected 
with  him  in  command,  had  the  justice  and  generosity  to  en- 
deavour to  defame  him. 

SINDERCOxMBE. 


THE  following  reply  to  the  Letter  of  Sindercombe  was 
generally  believed  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Hely  Hutchinson,  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  father  of  Lord  Donoughmore,  Lord  Hutchinson  and  Colo- 
nel Hutchinson.  It  is  not  accurately  ascertained  who  the  au- 
thor under  the  signature  of  Broghill  was ; but  the  Provost  waa 
generally  known  at  that  period  to  be  one  of-  the  most  active 
partizans  of  the  Townshend  administration,  and  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  the  foundation  of  that  property  which  has  gi- 
ven such  weight  and  importance  to  the  talents  of  his  children. 
Sindercombe’s  rejoinder  is  a fine  epitome  of  the  view's  and  the 
objects  of  the  entire  administration  of  Lord  Townshend. 
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LETTER 


TO  SIl^DERCOMBE. 

SIR,  March  6,  1770. 

I HAD  some  satisfaction  in  reading  your  letter,— not  that 
I admit  the  authenticity  of  your  facts,  or  admire  the  force  of 
your  arguments,  nor  that  I think  the  public  will  be  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  measures  of  government  by  the  com* 
munication  of  your  sentiments,  or  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
will  be  reformed  by  the  severity  of  your  animadversions  ; but, 
as  a well  wisher  to  the  person  and  administration  of  his  Exeel* 
lency,  I am  pleased  to  find,  that  a writer  of  no  despicable 
talents  is  obliged  to  resort,  for  the  materials  of  invective,  to 
the  stale  refuse  of  newspaper  anecdotes,  and  the  exploded 
calumnies  of  vulgar  detraction.  You  have  collected  the  rem* 
nants  of  both  with  a malicious  industry,  and  tricked  them  out 
in  all  the  tinsel  of  antithesis,  and  the  second-hand  frippery  of 
imitated  periods.  You  have  kept  a reverend  eye  upon  that 
great  Homer  of  defamation,  Junius  ; and  like  your  master, 
have  created  a monster  of  your  own  imagination,  in  order  to 
show  how  ingeniously  you  can  rail  at  it. 

There  is  something  very  inconsistent  in  the  advice  with 
which  you  begin  your  letter!— that  Lord  Townshend  should 
think  it  m)rik  his  whilt  (your  own  elegant  expression)  to  de* 
liver  down  unimpaired  to  posterity,  a i?ame  distinguished  by 
•the  virtue  of  his  ancestors,  when,  at  the  same  time,  you  do 
every  thing  to  prevent  the  benefit  of  your  own  admonition ; 
at  once  throwing  dirt  upon  his  reputation,  and  warning  him 
to  take  care  it  may  not  be  sullied. 
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A writer  whose  principal  aim,  like  yours,  is  to  rail,  most 
trace  up  every  political  event  to  a corrupted  source. — Accord- 
ingly, in  rejecting  some  pretended  causes  of  Lord  Towns- 
hend's  appointment,  your  very  candor  is  no  less  malicious  than 
your  sagacity,  in  fixing  upon  that  which  appears  to  you  to  be 
the  true  one.  The  interest  of  families  is  generally  the  same, 
and  a great  station  obtained  by  the  joint  reputation  of  bro- 
thers is  seldam  held  upon  ignominious  conditions,  or  used  for 
unworthy  purposes. 

Full  of  the  best  intentions  towards  the  country  he;  was  to 
govern,  he  opened  his  first  session  with  the  promise  of  a law 
to  secure  the  independence  of  Judges  ; and  why  that  promise 
was  not  fulfilled  in  its  utmost  extent,  must  be  asked,  not  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  but  perhaps  of  a quondam  minister, 
whose  Jesuitical  politics  seldom  had  any  higher  view,  than  to 
secure  his  own  department  from  encroachments,  by  impeding 
the  business,  and  diminishing  the  credit,  of  every  other.  The 
public,  however,  have  little  to  regret,  as  no  inconvenience  has 
been  known  to  result  from  this  disappointment ; and  the  at- 
tainment of  ten  such  laws,  to  secure  what  was  never  invaded 
could  not  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  that,  which  was  ne- 
ver expected,  though  so  oflen  demanded,  the  limitation  of 
parliaments. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  upon  what  authority  you  so  con- 
fidently assert,  that  his  Excellency  never  intended,  that  is, 
never  wished  to  give  either.  Is  it  the  shrewdness  of  your  own 
conjecture  ? or  has  it  been  suggested  to  you  by  that  gentle- 
man of  popular  manners,  whom  you  represent  so  honorably, 
contending  against  government,  in  its  own  armor,  and  with 
its  own  weapons,  at  the  head  of  his  revenue  legion  of  collec- 
tors, surveyors,  waiters,  searchers,  packers,  and  gaugers  ? 
He  indeed  might  have  told  you,  that  as  to  himself,  he  never 
wished  success  to  the  limitation-bill,  nolwithstanding  his  pre- 
tended zeal  for  it ; that  he  had  found  more  than  one  Chief  Go- 
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vernor,  on  whose  sympathy  he  could  repose  the  insincerity  of 
his  bosom ; and  knowing  little  more  than  the  station  of  Lord 
Townahend,  concluded,  that  would  operate  as  it  had  done  be- 
fore, for  the  gratification  of  his  private  views,  which  were  ge- 
nerally inconsistent  with  his  public  declarations. -Were 

these  authorities,  however,  more  powerful,  the  stubborn  fact 
would  not  bend  before  them.  We  have  the  law,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  paid  the  honest  tribute  of  their  gratitude  to  him  wlio 
disdained  an  underhand  stipulation  to  obstruct  it ; whose 
hatne  will  appear  with  unrivaled  lustre  in  the  records  of  par- 
liament, and  whose  memory  w ill  be  revered,  while  there  is 
any  sense  of  independence,  or  any  abhorrence  of  oppression^ 
in  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland, 

You  next  tell  us,  that  the  success  of  the  augmentation  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  present  administration  ; and  you 
impute  the  miscarriage  to  his  want  of  management,  though 
you  enumerate  a catalogue  of  difficulties,  which  made  success 
almost  impossible.  Thus  hurried  along  by  a rage  to  crimi- 
nate, you  either  confound  the  charge  with  the  justification, 
or  (which  is  more  likely)  you  suppose  the  incautious  reader 
may  do  it  for  you. 

Some  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  measure  he  could  ndt 
foresee,  and  others,  from  a regard  to  his  own  dignity,  he 
could  not  wish  to  prevent.  Of  the  first  sort  were,  the  closing 
of  the  committee  of  supply  (which  could  not  be  kept  open 
until  the  enabling  act,  previously  necessary  for  the  augmen-  • 
tat  ion  of  the  Forces,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Eng- 
land) and  the  clamors  raised  against  the  army  there  and  in 
America,  for  interposing,  at  the  desire  of  the  magistracy  ia 
both  countries,  to  suppress  riots  and  restore  order,  for  whicii 
no  civil  authority  was  found  sufficient.  Of  the  second  was, 
the  clause  of  dissolution  in  the  limitation-bill,  agreeable  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  law,  as  such,  the  object  of  the  people's 
wish,  ahd  therefore  entitled  to  the  countenance  of  govemmenU 
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But  the  great  rlifRculty,  and  the  great  offence  of  all,  remains  to 
be  accounted  for, — the  alienation  of  parties.  The  public  have 
long  known  this  was  the  real  cause  of  opposition  ; but  until 
you  appeared,  no  one  was  found  hardy  enough  to  impute  it  as 
the  crime  of  administration.  To  see  the  business  of  the  nation 
conducted  without  the  venal  concurrence  of  a rapacious  confe* 
derary,  had  long  b^en  ihe  wish  and  the  despair  of  the  people. 
Those,  who  reverenced  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  were  sorry 
to  find  it  degraded  hy  the  snpineness  or  t'midity  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. Too  many  administrations  had  been  distinguished 
by  events  of  no  greater  imnortance  than  new  accessions  of  in» 
fiuence  to  connexions  already  overgrown,  and  the  shameful 
barter  of  the  favors  of  government,  to  secure  the  repose,  or 
to  gratify  the  avarice  of  the  Governor.  No  wonder,  * then, 
when  a new  spirit  of  activity  and  disihterestednes^  appeared  at 
the  Castle,  that  new  maxims  should  be  adopted,  and  new  pre- 
tences held  out,  by  the  disappointed  brokers  in  parliamentary 
traffic:  without  changing  their  principles,  they  suddenly 
changed  their  conduct;  and  united  all  their  strength  to  har- 
rass  him,  w'hom  they  could  neither  seduce,  nor  intimidate. 
The  well  disciplined  cohorts  of  Leinster  and  Shannon  fell  in- 
to the  ranks  at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum  ; and  the  motley 
bands  of  Ponsonby  were  cajoled  and  menaced  into  obedience. 
A body  of  independent  irregulars  joined  the  standard,  not  the 
cause  of  opposition  ; and  after  disputing  every  inch  of  the 
ground,  victory  was  decided  in  their  favor  by  an  inconsidera- 
ble superiority.  It  required  no  small  degree  of  spirit  to  look 
this  fonmidable  alliance  in  the  face  ; and  nothing  but  the  great- 
est circumspection  could  have  prevented  its  being  stronger; 

So  far  your  capital  objection  to  him  as  a statesman  is  without 
foundation  ; yet  admitting,  as  I do,  that  the  success  of  the 
augmentation  was  his  principal  object,  I should  be  at  a loss 
how  to  defend  his  sufficiency,  had  he  again  been  baffled.  But 
to  the  confusion  of  your  own  argument,  you  are  obliged  to  ac- 
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knowledge,  that  in  this  meaiure  he  has  succeeded ; and  let  the 
voice  of  truth  tell  you  how  ; — with  such  peculiar  felicity,  as  to 
give  at  once  new  vigor  to  the  Crown,  and  new  security  to  the 
People ; to  unite  in  its  support  the  real  patriot  by  his  princi- 
pie,  and  the  false  one  by  his  pretence  ; to  leave  even  jealou« 
sy  without  a fear,  and  ingenuity  without  one  colortble  objec- 
tion. But  it  seems  you  are  as  much  offended  with  the  new 
modification  of  the  measure,  and  the  terms  upon  which  it  was 
obtained  in  the  second  session,  as  with  its  not  having  been  ob- 
tained at  all  in  tlie  former.  You  are  hurt  to  see  Majesty  de- 
scending from  the  throne,  and  capitulating  with  the  people. 
I have  never  understood  that  an  amicable  agreement  between 
the  King  and  the  subject,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both,  hat 
been  ever  considered* as  a degradation  of  royalty.  The  Crown 
baa  often  made  exchanges  of  a similar  nature,  surrendering 
prerogative  for  revenue ; and  some  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments of  the  constitution  have  arisen  from  such  a commerce. 
Had  his  Majesty,  or  his  representative,  meanly  stipulated  with 
individuals  for  the  support  of  his  measures,  and,  according  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  great  mystery  of  your  politics,  promised 
or  bribed  them  into  compliance,  the  King  might  then  indeed 
be  said  to  have  descended  from  his  throne,  and  to  have  pros- 
tituted the  royal  dignity. 

Your  prosecution  against  him  as  a statesman  being  closed, 
von  proceed  to  arraign  him  as  a senator,  and  soldier.  An  im- 
partial account  of  his  conduct  in  both  these  relations  would  be 
his  best  panegync,  and  your  fullest  refutation.  His  ample  for- 
tune and  splendid  expectations,  his  voluntary  engagement  in 
an  unlucrative  and  perilous  profession,  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct  in  that  profession,  the  spirit  with  which  he  relin- 
quished, and  with  which  he  resumed  it,  the  testimony  of  the 
Generals  he  served  under,  and  of  the  armies  be  commanded, 
bstve  all  contributed  to  set  a seal  upon  his  character ; and  are 
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such  memorials  to  his  honor,  as  the  most  ingenious  malice  will 
never  he  able  to  efface. 

You  are  grossly  ignorant  of,  or  you  grossly  misrepresent,- 
the  motives  of  his  parliamentary  conduct.  He  patronized  the 
Militia  Bill,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  no  friend  to  it. 
This  was  the  cause  of  their  misunderstanding.  He  preferred' 
the  duty  he  owed  his  country  to  every  other  consideration, 
and  discharged  it  faitbfuMy,  tliough  the  temporary  disappoinU 
meiit  of  his  military  ambit’on,  and  the  frowns  of  a prince, 
were  to  be  the  forfeit.  When  that  prince  discountenanced  a 
measure  so  congenial  to  the  English  constitution,  he  opposed 
Mr.  Townshend,  not  Mr.  Townshend  him.  As  to  the  rest, 

I will  not  disturb  the  little  triumph' of  your  fancy,  but  rather 
thank  you  for  that  play  of  words,  which  having  led  you  from 
things  to  sounds,  has  spared  me  the  trouble  of  an  answer  to  an 
accusation  loo  frivolous  to  deserve  one. 

There  remain  but  two  particulars  more  to  be  noticed,  and  I 
shall  then  follow  you  to  a conclusion.  Lord  Townsheiid’s  cor- 
rection of  Colonel  Luttrel,  by  apolitical  bravo,  is  no  less  false 
. than  his  launching  the  thunder  of  a reversionary  challenge  at 
Dr.  Lucas.  The  mentioning  of  Colonel  Luttrel’s  name  in  the 
House  of  Comraoni^  was  merely  accidental:  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  and  the  occasion,  could  not  possibly 
have  happened  from  suggestion  or  pre-concert.  It  is  in  vain 
to  refer  you  to  all  the  members  of  the  house  who  were  pre- 
sent, for  you  knew  the  falsehood  before  you  published  it.  As 
to  the  venerable  infirm  member,  his  own  petulance  drew  up- 
on him  a reprimand,  which  his  vanity  chose  to  interpret  into  a 
challenge;  yet  Lord  Townshend’s  words  bore  no  such  mean- 
ing, nor  were  so  considered  by  any  person  present. 

At  your  conclusion,  you  labor  in  the  affected  strains  of  un- 
genuine  pathetic,  to  give  a mournful  description  of  deceased 
merit,  at  the  expense  of  the  living;  and  your  impotence  - 
seems  to  increase  in  proportion  to  your  efforts.  Discatc  and 
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death,  triumphs  and  lamentations,  funeral  obsequies,  a vene- 
rable matron,  Bends  and  heroes,  Greeks  and  Romans,  graves 
and  monuments,  are  all  grouped  in  the  gloomy  picture. 

While  the  yet  undecideil  fate  of  Canada  and  the  British  ar- 
my were  depending,  the  General  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, had  no  leisure  to  cull  such  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  deck 
the  grave  of  the  departed  conqueror ; but  being  himself  a sol- 
dier, he  paid  a more  judicious  tribute  to  the  merit  of  his  col- 
league, by  publicly  testifying  that  his  intrepidity  and  skilful 
operations  had  ensured  the  victory. 

I must  spend  a few  words  more  to  detect  another  calumny 
which  has  bashfully  retired  from  your  text  into  an  humble  note, 
where  you  accuse- him  of  usurping  General  Monckton’s  pro- 
vince, and  ignorantly  or  arrogantly  signing  the  capitulation. 
Before  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  General  Monckton  w^as- 
carried  on  board  a ship  in  the  river,  wounded,  as  it  was 
thougiit,  mortally ; and  the  command  devolving  upon  Lord 
Townshend,  it  was  his  duty  and  his  province  to  sign  the  ca- 
pitulation. 

Having  now  done  with  your  letter,  allow  me  to  say  a word 
or  two  to  your  person,  and  to  guess  at  your  character,  by  the 
marks  of  it  in  your  composition. 

You  are  not  the  friend  of  the  community  in  general,  for  you 
wish  to  see  all  power  engrossed  by  a' few  individuals.  You 
are  not  the  friend  of  Irish  liberty,  or  of  English  government ; 
for  when  you  wish  the  force  of  the  prerogative  may  be  relax- 
ed, you  wish  it  at  the  hazard  of  the  people’s  affections,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  constitution  of  Ireland.  Having  told 
you  what  you  are  not,  let  me  now  tell  you  what  you  are. 

You  are  the  friend  of  successful  corruption,  and  an  enemy 
to  Lord  Townshend,  because  he  does  not  practise  the  art  of 
corrupting.  You  are  the  admirer,  and  humble  imitator  of  Ju- 
nius, and  a fellow-laborer  in  the  great  cause  of  sedition  r the 
signature  you  have  chosen,  is  perhaps  expressive  of  your  dis- 
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position ; take  care  that  it  may  not  be  an  omen  of  your  ca- 
tastrophe ; since  you  would  leave  behind  you,  at  best,  but  an 
ambiguous  reputation,  to  be  resolved  by  your  friends  into  an 
assassin,  and  by  your  enemies  into  a suicide. 

BROGHILL, 


LETTER 

TO  BROGHILL, 

WITH  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBUC. 

JprilS,  1779. 

BY  accident,  I did  not  see  your  letter  till  I found  it  incorpo- 
rated with  my  own  in  one  publication  ; and  dispersed  toge- 
ther with  it  by  some  friend,  no  doubt,  to  Lord  Townshend.— 
Were  it  not  for  some  things  that  have  happened  since,  and 
which  make  it  necc'^sary  for  me  to  troubie  the  public  further, 
I should  have  been  silent.  But  before  I go  to  new  matter,  I 
wish  to  answer  you  on  the  old. 

When  you  allow  me  to  be  a writer  of  no  despicable  talents, 
lam  sensible  of  the  compliment ; and  though  you  criticise 
my  diction,  I am  ready  to  confess  that  the  style  of  your  de- 
fence is  superior  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  matter  of  it. 
Were  you  infallible  even  in  language,  I should  not  be  inconso- 
lable under  your  strictures ; and  your  charges  of  inelegance 
have  lost  of  their  weight,  since  you  speak  of  my  throrving  dirt 
on  Lord  Tewnshend’s  reputation,  and  of  nay  being  hurt  to  see 
Majesty  descending  from  the  throne.  My  style,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  however  my  own.  Neither  can  I believe,  if  you 
thought  me  but  a copyist,  that  you  would  have  followed  me  so 
closely,  as  to  emulate,  it  should  seem,  even  the  number  of  my 
lines.  In  this  particular,  I fear  we  are  both  exceptionable ; 
our  performances  are  long.  I have  some  apology,  however. 
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Mine  is  a copUus  theme  ; a topic  not  eas^y  to  despatch,  and 
impossible  to  be  exhausted ; — the  reproach  of  Lord  Towns- 
hend. 

How  have  you  defended  him  ? You  tell  me  that  I have 
said  nothing  which  was  not  published  befoi  e.  To  what  do 
you  ascribe  the  staleness  of  my  invective  ! not  to  dulness,  for 
you  allow  me  ingenuity.  Not  to  candor,  or  a reluctance  to 
invent,  for  you  charge  me  with  the  most  active  and  licentious 
malevolence.  You  must  then  attribute  it  to  that  sagacity  of 
malice  which  you  impute  to  me ; and  which  saw,  that  the 
task  of  invention,  though  easy,  was  unnecessary.  That  cha- 
racter is  iinhapp3%  with  iespecl  to  which,  the  only  difficulty 
ivS  to  give  novelty  to  censure ; ^and  tbo>e  charges  are  but  ill 
refuted,  to  which  the  objection  is  their  notoriety. 

You  say  that  my  advice  to  Lord  Townshend,  to  consult  the 
reputation  of  his  name,  and  the  liberties  I have  taken  with 
his  character,  are  inconsistent.  Were  you  so  inattentive,  or  so 
inaccurate,  as  not  t«  see  that  I intended  not  admonition,  in 
that  sentence,  but  reproof ; that  I did  not  say  it  is,  but  that 
it  tvas  worth  his  while  to  consult  it ; that  I spoke  of  his  an- 
cestor’s reputation,  not  of  /lis  ; and  that  it  was  not.  an  absurd 
advice  to  repair  what  is  irretrievable,  but  a gentle  intimation 
of  the  irrecoverable  evil  of  his  early,  and  confirmet!  degenera- 
cy. He  is  obliged  to  you  for  requiring  me  to  be  more  expli- 
cit in  my  terras. 

The  promise  of  the  Judges*  bill  you  cannot  deny.  Neither 
can  you  deny  the  non-performance  of  it.  You  are  conscious 
of  the  infamy  of  that  transaction,  and  you  only  endeavour  to 
transfer  it  to  the  earl  cf  Shelburne.  If  the  earl  of  Shelburne, 
because  he  was  then  Secretary  of  State  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  Irish  department,  is  to  be  censured  for  the  failure  of  that 
law,  he  ought  to  be  applauded  for  the  attainment  of  the  octen- 
nial-bill. The  man  who  is  responsible  enough  to  be  blamed, 
is  responsible  enough  to  bt  commended.  But  we  consider  our 
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Chief  Governor  as  responsible  to  us.  ft  is  his  riuty  never  to 
promote,  or  to  suffer,  any  thing  that  is  improper,  with  respect 
to  this  country.  He  ought  not  to  advise  anj  such  thing  ; and 
he  need  not  suffer  it;  for  he  may  resign.  On  Lord  Tov>riS- 
bend,  therefore,  we  call  for  the  miscarriage  of  that  bill,  ;.s  a 
breach  of  his  honor  ; and  had  he  mt  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  be  deceived,  to  him  we  should  refer  the  success  of  the 
other.  But  he  was  industrious  to  obviate  suds  an  enor — an  in* 
dustry  wlsich  might  have  been  ascribed  to  sincerity  and  fr..nk- 
ness,  were  it  not  for  the  despicable  absurdit^y  of  the  imposture 
which  is  now  attempted.  You  throw  upon  Lord  Shelbuime 
the  loss  of  that  law  which  Lord  Townshend  promised,  and  as- 
sume to  Lord  Townsliend'the  acquisition  of  that  law,  which 
he  did  not  promise  ; which  he  never  pretended  at  t’  e time  to 
expect  or  to  patronize;  and  m bich,  since  its  establishment,  he 
has  uniformly  reviled  and  ridiculed  : except  in  a speech  from 
the  throne,  where  he  seems  to  think  it  is  his  prerogative  to 
falsify.  , . 

You  say,  that  in  my  rage  to  criminate,  I enumerate  diffi- 
culties, whicii,  instead  ot  aggravating,  justify  his  failure  with 
respect  to  the  augmentation  in  his  first  attempt.  What  was 
my  argument } That  the  existence  of  those  difficulties  at  the 
lime  that  he  proposed  that  measure,  was  a proof  of  his  folly. 
Could  any  indiscretion,  but  that  of  Lord  Townshend,  have 
created  a common  interest  between  so  many  discordant  and 
contradictory  parties  ? And  if  the  alienation  of  every  man  of 
consequence  in  the  kingdom  were  a matter  of  design,  would 
any  statesman  but  Lord  Townshend  have  begun  the  execution 
of  that  design,  till  that  great  point  had  been  first  decided.  I am 
no  advocate  for  great  men.  I will  suppose  for  a moment,  that 
some  of  them  may  be  as  unprincipled  as  you  wish — What  is 
the  consequence  ? Only  that  you  can  ascribe  their  opposition 
to  another  cause  than  that  of  virtue.  But  if  it  w’as  not  owing 
to  their  virtue,  it  was  owing  to  Lord  Townshend’s  absurdity. 
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He  alienated  the  profligate,  perhaps,  by  an  unmeaning  talk 
about  principle ; as  he  alienated  the  principled  by  a shameless 
avowal  of  profligacy.  The  very  being  of  that  unnatural  league 
at  that  period,  was  the  demonstration  of  his  incapacity ; and 
the  smallness  of  their  majority  was  the  demonstration  of  the 
strength  of  government. — One  showed  what  a powerful  instru- 
ment he  possessed ; the  other,  to  how  little  purpose  he  possess- 
ed it : and  instead  of  contradicting  each  other,  they  conspired 
to  his  condemnation. 

You  allow  that  the  augmentation  was  his  principal  object ; 
and  because  it  was  carried,  you  insinuate  that  he  was  success- 
ful. But  though  this  were  his  only  object  of  pursuit,  he  ought 
to  have  remembered,  that  to  be  able  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
at  least,  was  a necessary  part  of  his  duty ; instead  of  being 
defended,  however,  I asserted,  and  you  cannot  deny,  that  go- 
vernment was  attacked  in  his  second  session,  by  an  increasing 
majority.  I asserted  also,  and  with  equal  truth,  that  even  the 
augmentation  was  carried,  so  as  to  be  a disgrace,  and  not  an 
honor  to  him.  The  measure  of  the  augmentation  indeed  was 
carried ; but  not  Lord  Townshend's  measure.  He  subscribed 
in  his  impotence  to  the  requisition  of  his  opponents  ; and  the 
measure,  dictated  and  sustained  by  them,  succeeded.  The  ig- 
nominy of  the  conditions  I have  already  described  ; and  I will 
spare  the  blushes  of  my  sovereign,  where  I cannot  excite  those 
of  his  representative. 

The  infinite  difference  between  Lord  Townshend*s  measure 
and  that  which  succeeded,  I need  not  mention  ; it  is  acknow- 
ledged. As  originally  proposed,  the  terms  were  injurious  to 
the  subject ; as  carried,  they  are  dishonerable  to  the  Crown. 
Your  patron  endeavoured  first  to  over-reach  the  people,  and  in 
the  end  suffered  the  Crown  to  be  degraded.  Which  will  he 
relinquish  ? His  candor  in  the  first,  or  his  fidelity  or  under- 
standing, in  the  last  transaction  ? The  option  is  melancholy, 
and  yet  te  give  him  the  alternative  is  merciful.  So  sensible 
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are  you  indeed  of  the  principle  of  truchf  or  rather  of  capitu- 
lation, that  disgraced  that  business,  that  you  are  obliged  to  a- 
vow,  and  therefore  defend  it.  Vou  say  that  the  Crown  has  of- 
ten made  such  exchanges,  by  surrendering  prerogative  for  re- 
venue. To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  our  monarchs,  it  is  true 
that  the  people  have  some  times  been  obliged  to  purchase  theif 
rights  by  subsidy  ; or  to  extort  them  by  arms.  But  the  reigns 
of  weak  or  wicked  kings  are  the  season  for  such  stipulations, 
A weak  king  only  will  alienate  his  own  rights  ; and  a wicked 
one  only  will  encroach,  so  as  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  surren- 
der those  of  his  subjects.  Take  care  how  you  slander  your 
prince,  to  defend  your,  patron.  His  being  represented  by  that 
patron  is  sufficiently  disgraceful. 

You  say,  that  an  impartial  account  of  his  Excellency's  con- 
duct as  a soldier  and  a senator,  would  be  my  fullest  refutation. 
Why  were  you  so  brief  in  so  material  a part  of  your  defence  > 
Why  have  you  not  condescended  to  be  circumstantial  ? Why 
have  you  asserted  only,  if  you  could  have  proved  ? That  sim- 
ple narrative  which  you  mention,  but  avoid,  would  have 
been  more  effectual  than  all  your  flourishes,  if  it  had  been 
safe.  In  whatever  else  we  differ,  in  this,  however,  we  agree. 
I appeal  for  his  character  as  a soldier,  to  the  Generals  under 
whom  he  served,  and  to  the  armies  which  he  commanded  ; 
and  particularly  to  that  army  which  he  commanded  under  Ge- 
neral Wolfe.  To  that  army  I appeal,  whether  he  knew  the 
duty,  of  obedience,  or  the  dignity  of  command  ? whether  if 
General  Wolfe  deserved  commendation,  his  lordship  must  not 
have  merited  disgrace?  and  whether  he  did  not  thwart  every 
measure  of  that  great  man  whilst  he  lived,  as  well'^  as  endea- 
vour to  depreciat^iim  in  the  grave  ? 

Lord  Townshend  became  an  enetny  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, you  say,  because  his  Royal  Highness  was  not  a friend  to 
the  militia;  a species  of  persecution  for  opinion,  of  which  I 
did  not  suspect  his  Excellency ; especially  tow’ards  the  son  o£ 


his  monarch.  The  idea  is  so  probable  indeed,  that  I thank  you 
fur  the  sug^^estion  of  it.  Why  did  you  not  also  assert,  that  he 
did  not  perfidiously  insult  the  person  of  his  Royal  Patron? 
The  same  attention  to  credibility  might  have  been  permitted 
you  ; and  his  Excellency  has  reason  to  complain,  that  you 
have  not  been  uniform  in  his  defence.  As  to  the  correction  of 
Colonel  Liittrel,  let  any  man  judge,  whether  a ministerial 
tool  would  have  volunteered  in  the  abuse  of  that  gentlemaa 
and  of  the  Middlesex  election.  I am  glad,  however,  that  b/ 
the  mention  of  another  fact,  I have  been  instrumental  in  so 
authentic  a declaration  of  the  safety  of  one  of  our  city  repre- 
sentatives. I am  confident  his  constituents  were  more  solici- 
tous for  his  person,  than  the  venerable  member  was  for  him- 
self. The  challenge,  however,  was  too  notorious.  But  it  is 
not  a matter  of  surprize  that  it  is  retracted  notwithstanding. 

, Neither  can  the  venerable  member  consider  that  retraction  as 
a particuhir  compliment  to  him.  General  Fitzwilliam  and  the 
father  of  Colonel  Luttrel  will  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  his  Excellency  has  reconsidered  a.  cliallenge.  To 
dwell  upon  his  senatorial  character,  would  be  a superfluity  of 
malice.  For  his  abilities,  I appeal  to  every  man  who  ever 
heard  him  mutter  in  the  senate  : and  for  his  principles,  t»  his 
spirited  concurrence  in  the  persecution  of  x\merica,  and  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,;  and  particularly  to  his  zealous  support  of  general 
wai  ranis,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence,  the  example,  and  the  en- 
treaties, cf  his  unhappy  brother.  Let  him  deny  this,  if 
he  can. 

Not  content  with  defence,  you  enter  into  panegyric.  Some 
late  occurrences  make  it  essential,  that  the  ugople  of  Ireland 
should  not  be  misled  at  this  crisis ; and  I j^omlse  they  shall 
not.  To  them,  therefore,  I dedicate  tlie  remainder  of  this 
letter,  which  shall  contain  a detection  of  your  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  of  certain  vulgar  and  inconsiderate  errors. 

To  whatever  degradation  his  lordship  may  in  other  things 
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have  suljimitted,  you  maintain,  that  he  scorned  the  degrada- 
tion of  stipulating  with  individuals.  Where  he  or  his  advocates 
have  found  this  idea  I know  not.  It  has  not  been  the  system, 
of.his  predecessors.  Nor  is  it  the  system  of  his  friends,  the ' 
ministry  of  England.  It  is  as  little  founded  in  the  facts  of  his 
administration  too,  as  in  the  precedents  I have  mentioned. 
Not  to  speak  of  his  Excellency’s  first  winter,  no  sooner  was 
his  present  secretary  invested  with  his  office,  than  he  began 
the  traffic.  Lord  Loftus,  then  a commoner,  went  to  London. 
His  door  was  besieged,  night  and  morning,  by  the  secretary. 
These  terms,  with  something  more,  ’which  have  since  over-' 
come  Mr.  Beresford,  were  pressed  on  Lord  Loftus,  if  he  would 
forsake  the  Speaker.  That  nobleman  had  not  then  learned 
the  immortality  he  would  acquire,  by  deserting  at  once  his 
country  and  his  friends.  He  answered  like  a man,  that,  oc- 
cupied in  the  care  of  £20,000  a year,  he  had  not  leisure  to 
attend  an  office  umler  the  Crown.  When  the  Secretary  first 
came  to  Ireland,  I ask  whether  the  Speaker  and  his  friends- 
were  not  offered  the  most  ample  terms  for  an  implicit  support, 
by  this  pure  administration  } Was  not  the  office  of  presidents 
^of  the  council,  proposed  to  be  created,  with  an  exorbitant  sa- 
lary for  the  Speaker  himself,  by  this  enemy  to  corruption,^ 
Were  not  considerable  private  terms  offered  to  every  great 
power,  and  certain  individuals  also,  by  this  disdainer  of  sti-  - 
pulation  with  individuals.^  Neitlier  is  this  pretence  less  im- 
probable, than  it  is  false.  Would  his  Excellency  himself  have 
purchased  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  by  resigning  the  Eng- 
lish ordnance  to  General  Conway,  if  he  were  averse  to  this 
' species  of  traffic ; or  if  it  were  not  tolerated  in  the  present 
reign  ? Considep  his  Lordship’s  character,  and  that  of  those 
by  whom  he  is  governed.  The  servile  abettor  of  every  un- 
constitutional measure,  the  tool  of  Bute  and  of  every  thing 
which  wears  the  livery  of  Bute;  the  practiser  o£  corruption 

in  every  period  of  his  life,  and  at  length  the  misiionar^  is  i>o* 
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minally  gtovernor.  A Weymouth,  a Sandwich,  a Rigby,  a 
Northington,  a Hertford,  and  a Holland,  are  his  directors.. 
Are  these  the  men  w ho  have  forbidden  him  to  stipulate  with 
individuyls  ? Are  these  men  averse  to  corruption  ? or  arc?  they 
the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  venality  in  a venal  age? 
How  have  the  fraternity  of  the  present  administration,  how 
have  the  gang  of  Bloomsbury  obtained  their  offices?  We  will 
.readily  believe  that  they  seldom  have  refused,  but  we  cannot 
believe,  that  they  never  stipulated  for  places.  We  cannot  so 
utterly  discredit  every  profession  of  our  Sovereign,  as  to  attri- 
bute their  elevation  merely  to  his  choice.  Or  have  the  public 
been  perpetually  mistaken  ? and  is  it  in  the  mildness  of  Wey- 
mouth, the  purity  of  Sandwich'  the  diffidence  of  Rigby, 
the  disinterested  and  elegant  spirit  of  Morthington,  the  muni- 
ficence of  Hertford,  and  the  popularity  of  Holland,  that  have 
recommended  them  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  a pious  and  a 
discerning  prince'  ? A pretence  to  principle,  in  such  a viceroy 
governed  by  such  an  administration,  instead  of  being  imputa- 
ble to  virtue,  or  even  to  the  hypocrisy  of  clumsy  vice,  can  be 
nothing  but  the  insolent  irony  of  a profligate  and  audacious 
venality — And^  to  speak  of  this  kingdom,  was  it  the  austerity 
of  Andrews,  the  patriotism  of  Hutchinson,  or  the  consisten- 
cy and  jvisdom  of  tlie  Earl  of  Tyrone,  that  has  marked  them 
out  to  his  Excellency's  favor?  The  w'orld  will  not  easily  be- 
lieve, that  motives  such  as  these,  induced  his  Excellency  to 
promise  a bishopric  to  the  recommendation  of  a man,  who  ia 
fitter  to  preside  over  a brothel  than  an  university  j or  to  be 
conducted  by  another,  whose  flippery  prostitution  has  render- 
ed even  his  infamy  ridiculous.  Nor  will  they  believe,  that  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  after  having  violated  everylkigageaient,  pri- 
vate and  public,  into  which  he  ever  entered,  has  been  select- 
ed for  his  consistency  and  honor ; or  that  his  abilities  have  re- 
commended him,  when  they  reflect*  that  the  elder  Brutus 
must  have  been  a less  dissembler  tlian  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  has 


been, from  hi:*  earliest  years,  if  his  Lordship's  incapacity  be 
counlerfeit.  His  Lordship  will  pardon  this ‘trait  of  his  cha- 
racter in  a piece  where  he  is  not  the  principal.  He  deserves, 
and  may  receive  a full  delineation. 

When  Lord  Townsheud  first  landed,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  those  men,  whom  his  hirelings  are  now  employed 
to  vilify.  If  to  suffer  them  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try, be  criminal,  he  is  chargeable  with  that  guilt:  and  if  it 
be  not,  their  removal  is  not  worth  a convulsion.  Some  time 
after,  indeed,  they  differed.  They  say  they  relinquished  him 
on  public  ground  ; he  says,  that  he  disagreed  with  them. on 
private.  Their  allegaMon  is  more  constitutional  than  his ; and 
they  are  equally  positive.  They  who  know  Lord  Townshend, 
know  how  to  estimate  his  assertion.  But  allow  it  to  be  true-— 
it  w^as  not  their  principles,  but  their  demands,  with  which  he 
was  dissatisfied.  Why  then  does  he  talk  of  their  principles  ? 
let  them  have  been  ever  so  flagitious,  he  would  only  be  the 
more  lo  be  condemned,  who  preferred  such  persons  original  • 
ly,  and  who  never  disagreed  with  them  but  upon  private  con- 
siderations. The  demands  of  these  gentlemen,  true  or  false, 
have  been  stated  to  the  public  ; and,  as  stated  by  their  ene- 
mies, are  not  very  important.  The  Governor  must  have  a 
high  idea  of  the  value  of  an  office,  or  must  form  but  a poor 
estimate  of  his  own  measures,  and  of  public  tranquillity,  who 
would  hazard  cither  of  the  latter, " for  objects  of  no  greater 
significance. ' And  I will  venture  to  prophesy,  that  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  end,  will  lose  by  his  adventure,  even  in  a pecuniary 
consideration  of  the  subject.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was 
not  principle  by  which  he  was  directed.  He  went  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  his  only  objection  is,  not  that  it  was  a market,  but 
tliat  it  was  extravagant.  Far  from  disdaining  to  stipulate,  he 
condescended  to  chaffer  and  to  peddle  in  corruption.  There 
was  something  besides  economy  too  at  bottom.  He  consider- 
ed every  placeman  as  a chattel  of  government.  He  thought 
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that  they  had  been' purchased  before,  and  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  a second  valuation.  It  is  not  a principle  of  virtue, 
but  of  venal  despotism,  by  vi^hich  this  sentiment  has  been  sug- 
gested. It  is  not  the  vice,  but  the  power  to  stipulate,  which  • 
he  dislikes.  He  does  not  wish  for  that  exalted  integrity, 
which  disdains  to  bargain  ; but  for  that  impotent  and  mean  • 
prostitution,  which  must  not  stipulute  but  submit. 

Men,  who  opposed,  not  only  his  other  measures,  but  even 
his  favorite  augvnentation,  are  rewarded ; whilst  Lord  Shan- 
non, Lord  Lanesborongh  and  the  Speaker,  though  they  sup- 
ported the  augmentation,  are  punished.  But  they  opposed  in 
some  other  things,  we  are  told ; and  they  were  in  office.— 
Here  is  the  principle.  All  men  in  office  are  to  be  taught,  that 
their  support  must  be  indiscriminate.  Corruption  is  so  strong 
that  it  disdains  any  management.  Placemen  are  openly  treat- 
ed as  slaves,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  led,  but  lashed  into  obe- 
dience. It  is  not  now  the  hope  of  advancement,  but  the  ter- 
ror of  deprivation,  that  is  to  be  employed.  The  corruption  ' 
of  a free  state  is  over  ; and  the  corruption  of  servitude  is  what 
we  are  now  to  experience,  , 

’Yet  even  this  principle'  is  not  consistently  pursued.  And 
wherefore  ? Because,  though  this  is  the  final  object,  there  is 
another  more  immediate,  to  which  a temporary  sacrifice  must 
be  made.  What  is  that  ? The  destruction  of  every  great  man 
in  this  country.  And  how  is  this  attempted  } Government, 
like  ancient  Rome,  has  opened  an  asylum,  into  which  all  fu- 
gitives and  betrayers  are  to  be  received.  A Tisdal,  and  a, 

' Hutchinson,,  though  they  opposed,  when  bending  under  the 
weight  of  his  Majesty’s  favors,  are  taken  into  grace,  notwith- 
standing their  demands,^  because  they  have  deserted.  Lord 
Loftus, — though  personally  rude  to  Lord  Townshend,  and 
though  he  opposed  in  office,  not  only  where  others  opposed, 
but  even  where  they  did  not, — is  solicited  to  accept  of  favors 
from  Government,  on  the  easy  condition  of  betraying  his  fa- 
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mtly  and  his  professions.  All  the  frienck  of  the  leading  men 
of  this  country  are  to  yemain  in  employment,  notwithsland* 
ing  their  opposition,  if  they  will  forsake  their  connexions. 
The  piety,  that  encourages  perfidy  is  suspicious.  'The  purity 
that  employs  corruption,  not  only  against  every  political,  but 
every  moral  principle,  is  unsound.  Political  profligacy  has 
hitherto  preserved  one  refuge ; a pretence  to  domestic  virtues, 
and  particularly  to  gratitude  and  friendship.  Our  spirited* 
Administration  disdains  any  resource  but  that  of  abandoned 
numbers.  The  consequences  of  this  tenet  to  ministers  are  of 
little  importance.  But  that  prince  is  unhappy,  who  makes  the 
treachery  of  his  servants  the  ground  of  his  confidence.  He 
forfeits  all  title  to  fidelity,  where  otherwise  he  might  find  it  f 
and  may  live,  like  Lord  Holland,  to  see  the  principles  he  in- 
spired converted  to  his  ruin.  What  is  the  end  of  these  con- 
tradictions in  punishments  and  rewards?  To  destroy  all  the 
leading  interests  of  the  kingdom  ; that  is,  all  national  weight 
and  dignity.  Power  is  the  crime  of  the  Speaker ; power  is 
the  crime  of  Lord  Shannon  ; and  power  is  the  crime  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  shadow  of  influence,  that' is  not . dependent  on  the 
breath  of  the  Crown,  is  not  to  be  endured.  A plan  of  arbi- 
trary power  has  been  systematically  pursued  by  the  evil  ge- 
nius of  these  countries.  The  subservience  of  the  British 
Parliament  was  considered  as  already  secured.  To  enslave  all 
the  dependencies,  it  was  only  necessary  to  establish  the  powd- 
er of  that  parliament  over  those  dependencies.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly attempted,  and  has  never  been  relinquished.  An- 
other thing  was  necessary  to  the  safe  execution  of  this  design. 
Every  considerable  individual,  and  , all  the  inherent  strength 
of  these  countries,  was  to  be  broken.  Look  at  England.  Is 
not  every  man  of  superior  wisdom,  virtue  and  consequence, 
proscribed  ? Is  not  Administration  a collection  of  the  most 
impotent  and  irreputable  men  ? Is  it  not  the  ambition  of  the 
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Court  to  show,  that  the  most  despicable  character  can  be  cre- 
ated a minister;  and  that  the  consequence  of  the  individual 
is  not  a channel  to  distinction,  but  the  arbitrary  favor  of  tlie 
Crown  ? Is  not  this  the  principle  of  a-despotic  government  ? 
In  a commonwealth,  virtue  is  the  only  path  to  advancement; 
and  in'‘arbitrary  constitutions, -the  humor  of  the  prince.  A 
manly  emulation  is  the  result  of  one,  and  a venal  servility  is 
the  consequence  of  the  other.  In  a mixed  government,  such 
as  ours,  there  are  many  qualifications  which  should  lead  to 
promotion,  as  well  as  the  favor  of  the  Crown,  if  they  do  not 
we  cannot  long  be  free.  AH  the  passions  will  be  on  the  side 
ot  slavery,  and  the  union  of  men’s  virtues  will  not  be  suffici- 
ent for  the  preservation  of  freedom,  except  a conflict  can  be 
maintained  between  their  vices  also.  Unhappily  vve  are  come 
to  the  day  of  this  trial.  The  furious  spirit,  which  impels  it,  has 
made  an  attack  upon  every  part  of  the  British  dominions  at 
once,  and  seems  to  trust  to  universal  consternation  for. univer- 
sal victory.  If  the  attack  be  general,  so  ought  the  defence. 
No  man  who  has  understanding,  can  doubt  of  their  inten- 
tion, No  man  who  has  a heart,  can  hesitate  to  resist  it.  See 
bow  England  bleeds  under  this  system  already.  See  her  de- 
graded at  home  and  abroad.  See  her  constitution  violated  by 
ruffians  with  impunity.  See  the  outcries  of  a mighty  nation 
neglected,  if  not  contemned.  What  then  would  become  of 
such  a country  as  this,  if  the  first  step  of  degradation  were 
admitted  r — We  should  sink  in  a moment  into  the  vilest  ser- 
viiity.  To  be  governed  by  desperate  adven^rers  amongst  our- 
selves, might  be  our  first,  and  would  be  our  most  splendid 
.coadilion.  But  even  that  would  be  of  short  continuancCi 
There  was  a time,  and  tlrat  not  remote,  when  the  natives  of 
this  country  were  excluded  from  office.  Boulter’s  letters,  and 
even  the  present  state  of  our  appointments,  w’ill  show,  that 
though  the  law  be  repealed,  the  principle  continues.  Were 
the  present  design  to  prevail^  not  an  atom  of  influence  would 
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be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a native.  Let  not  men 
imagine  that  this  is  of  no  importance.  The  natives  of  a coun- 
try may  betray  it ; and  the  natives,  even  of  greatest  conse- 
quence, may  sometime  have  an  interest  contrary  to  that  of 
their  country.  But  not  often  : not  perpetually,  like  an  alien ; 
Dor  easily,  like  an  insignificant  native.  The  employment  of 
the  most  considerable  natives  is  therefore  the  best  chance, 
which  the  community  can  have  for  good  administration  ; and- 
where  certainty  is  unattainable,  the  better  chance  is  always  to 
be  adopted.  The  system  of  these  men  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse. Judge  from  hence  how  honest  it  is  in  them  to  pro- 
pose,  and  how  wise  it  would  be  in  you  to  accept  it. 

No  man  can  be  so  simple  as  to  suppose,  that  the  present 
Ministry  of  England  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  compose,  or 
would  be  at  the  inconvenience  to  establish  a system,  merely 
for  the  internal  benefit  of  this  country,  and  for  the  aggran-' 
dizpment  of  our  independent  gentlemen.  It  is  but  late 
that  these  gentlemen  have  become  favorites  at  court,  or  that 
the  leaders  of  parties  have  become  the  contrary.  The  affec- 
tions of  a politician  are  always  a' matter  of  speculation.  Hie 
sudden  reverses  of  affection  are  still  more  suspicious.  And  as 
the  Ministers  of  England  have  not  even  the  ground  of  a per- 
sonal acquaintance  for  an  attachment  to  these  gentlemen,  it 
. must,  if  any  thing,  be  their  principles  which  have  captivated 
them.  The  idea  is  too  absurd  to  be  dwelt  upon.  ' Far  from 
it.  It  is  their  own  pride  and  power  that  they  consult;  and 
not  the  power  of  the  independent  gentlemen  of  this  country, 
nor  the  independence  of  this  kingdom.  The  very  reverse  is 
their  object.  They  may  flatter  independent  gentlemen  for  tho 
present ; and  corrupt  such  of  them  as  they  cannot  deceive, 
that  they'^may  be  no  longer  independent.  But  when  the  point 
is  carried,  there  will  be  an  end  of  this  courtesy.  They  will 
then  be  treated  as  the  leaders  of  parties  are  now ; and  worse, 
ki  proportion  to  their  comparative  insignificance.  They  will 
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be  reviled  by  Government  for  the  profligacy  of  having  support- 
ed Government.  This  is  the  uniform  practice  of  the  present 
tinnes.  Is  there  a man  in  England  of  character  and  conse- 
quence, who  has  not  been  wheedled,  and  even  rvepi  into  office, 
in  order  to  be  degraded  ? and  what  is  tlie  object  of  all  this  ar- 
tifice and  intrigue  ? To  break  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
To  make  them  weary  of  their  principal  men,  that,  like  the 
<;9mmona1ty  of  Denmark,  in  a fit  of  desperate  disgust,  they 
may  make  ^the  monarch  arbitrary.  , What  is  the  preven- 
tive ? Let  the  nation  be  wise  and  magnanimous  enough  to  suf-^ 
fer  their  afiairs  to  be  conducted  by  those  alone,  in  whom  they 
can  confide ; and  not  to  sufler  any  man  to  betray  that  confi- 
dence with  impunity.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? By  an 
unrelenting  opposition  to  the  men  who  betray  them,  and  to 
^ the  government  which  makes  them  traitors.  But  if  the  peo- 
ple are  corrupt  and  pusillanimous  enough  to  sufler  men  to  be 
minister.^,  who  betray  them  to  their  faces,  and  who  boast  of 
their  prostitution,  they  will  find  so  many  who  will  betray 
them,  that  they  will  lose  all  confidence.  What  follows  ? A 
profligate  and  pernicious  indifference  in  the  people  to  public 
concerns,  and  to  the  men  by  whom  they  are  conducted ; un- 
til at  length  they  fall  into  the  fatal  and  enormous  absurdity  of 
trusting  any  man,  because  they  think  that  no  n^an  is  to  be 
trusted.  When  a nation  is  come  to  this,  there  is  an  end  of  e- 
very  thing.  It  is  not  therefore  a matter  of  indifference,  but 
of  the  last  importance,  which  is  before  you.  You  complained 
of  an  aristocracy,  and  you  wished  to  destroy  it.  To  what  end  ? 
That  the  power  which  they  seemed  to  monopolize,  might  be 
divided  among  yourselves.  Your  feeling  was  natural,  and  the 
scheme,  though  visionary  in  part,  was  in  part  practicable. 
Your  enemies  wished  to  destroy  that  aristocracy  too  ? But  to 
what  end  ? Not  to  divide  the  power  among  you,  but  to  mono- 
polize it  themselves.  You  agree  in  the  means,  but  you  difier 
diametrically  in  the  end.— You  thought  that  you  yourselves 
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had  too  little  influence.  They  think  the  nation  has  too  much. 
You  seem  only  to  coincide,  where  in  reality  you  are  opposed. 
Under  this  error,  if  you  concur  with  them  to  a point,  they 
will  then  desert  you ; and  without  aggrandizing  yourselves, 
you  will  degrade  your  country. 

Because  three  men  had  the  apparent  pre-eminence,  you  er- 
roneously imagined,  that  all  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was 
limited  to  three.  I speak  only  for  your  benefit,  and  therefore 
let  me  speak  freely.  The  narrow  spirit  of  envy  was  excited 
by  this  narrow  consideration  of  the  subject.  But  you  ought 
to  have  seen,  that  the  power  of  each  leader  was  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  his  adherents ; and  that  the  num- 
ber of  his  adherents  was  only  in  proportion  to  his  opportuni- 
ties of  serving  and  obliging  those  adherents.  What  is  the 
consequence  ? The  power  of  the  head  was  employed  in  grati- 
fying the  members  ; that  is,  the  power  of  the  chief  was  the 
power  of  his  partizans  in  effect.  These  partizans  had  their 
subordinate  adherents,  to  whom  they  were  in  like  manner  o- 
bliged  to  transmit  a portion  of  that  light,  w hich  they  derived 
from  the  principal  luminary.  And  thus  the  power  and  profit 
of  this  system,  though  seemingly  confined  to  three,  descend- 
ed, and  was  diffused  to  many.  The  system,  however,  was  too 
narrow.  I allow  it.  And  the  conduct  of  the  undertakers 
was  not  unexceptionable.  But  this  I say,  that  the  evil  w'as 
not  capital  as  it  stood ; and  that  at  worst  it  Was  domestic,  and 
the  remedy  in  yourselves.  Now,  if  you  had  not  sense  or 
spirit  to  redress  that  grievance  ; neither  will  you  have  sense 
or  spirit  to  redress  the  grievance,  which  may  follow  from  a 
change.  But  there  is  this  difference.  That  you  had  it 
in  your  power  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  former  system ; 
but  that  you  will  not  have  it  in  your  power  to  re- 
medy the  evil  of  this  system,  if  established.  You  thought, 
that  the  three  chiefs  could  too  easily  unite  against  you,  from 
the  smallness  of  their  number.  You  wished  that  number  to 
• ' M , ■ ■ . ■ 
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be  increased  to  render  such  an  union  difficult.  But  you  ought 
to  have  considered^  that  there  are  other,  more  important,  and 
less  remediable  dangers ; that  the  circumstance,  which  will 
impede  a 'permctouSy  will  obstruct  a henejicial  concert ; and 
that  power  may  be  split  amongst  so  many  individuals,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  unite  them  against  the  most  ruinous 
attack  of  the  most  wicked  Administration  that  Great  Britain 
sliall  ever  produce,  to  be  a scourge  to  her  dependencies.  Yo^ 
ought  to  have  considered,  that  a British  Minister  may  possi- 
bly assist  you  against  your  own  aristocracy  ; but  that  he  will 
never  assist  you  against  himself.  That  in  the  former  system 
you  had  therefore  an  appeal ; but  that  in  this  you  w’ill  have 
none.  You  ought  also-  to  have  seen,  that  the  rein  of  that  aris- 
tocracy was  every  hour  relaxing.  That  the  number  of  men  of 
property,  consequence  and  education  among  you,  daily  in- 
creased ; and  that  this  being  an  infallible  and  easy  remedy  a- 
gainst  the  rigour  of  that  form,  a violent  and  uncertain  reme- 
dy, to  speak  the  best  of  it,  ought  to  be  rejected.  Ireland  is 
subordinate,  says  England,  and  England  is  the  superior.  We- 
allow  it.  What  form  can  be  so  proper,  or  so  analogous  to  thi^ 
mutual  relation,  as  that  the  principal  rule  should  belong  to 
Great  Britain,  and  that  the  subordinate  government  should  be 
left  to  Ireland  ? And  w^aa  not  this  precisely  the  case,  when  a 
chief  governor  came  from  Great  Britain,  and  left  deputies  be- 
hind him  when  he  went,  who  were  natives  of  this  country  > 
This  gave  all  due  pre-eminence  and  aerthority  to  England, 
w ithout  stripping  this  kingdom  of  ail  national  weight.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  too  Just,  and  the  monarch  too  up- 
right, not  to  be  contented  with  this.  And  if  an  arbitrary  ad- 
roinistratioit  are  not  so;  they  deserve,  not  to  be  gratified,  but 
opposetT. 

Banish  all  narrow  prejudices  from  your  minds.  Because 
few  of 'you  can  be  Justices,  you  think  you  are  not  concerned 
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in  the  change.  But  if  few  of  you  can  be  Justices,  fewer  of 
you  can  be  Viceroys.  Even  in  this  view,  therefore,  'you  will 
be  losers.  But  you  are  not  now  to  determine,  with  respect  to 
one  another,  whether  this  or  that  man  shall  have  power  ; but 
whether  the  Kingdom  shaEl  have  any.  I do  not  contend  for 
the  name  of  Justices,  but  for  the  substance ; that  is,  for  na- 
tional weight  and  dignity.  In  whatever  form  this  is  main- 
tained, I am  content.  But  by  the  present  system  it  must  be 
destroyed.  Divide  and  govern,  is  the  adage  of  politics ; and 
you  will  be  broken  by  this  system  into  a multitude  of  insigni- 
ficant individuals,  without  a principal,  or  possibility  of  uni- 
on, in  whatever  extremity.  Again,  and  again,  therefore,  I 
warn  you,  that  if  you  are  instrumental  to  this  change,  you 
will  be  traitors  to  yourselves.  It  may  smile  upon  some  of  you 
for  a moment ; but  the  public  will  soon  sec  it  in  frowns ; and 
feel  it  in  its  ruin.  I have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  but  that 
which  I have  in  common  with  you  all.  But  that  is  sufficient ; 
and  the  counsel  which  I have  given,  I would  ratify  with  my 
blood.  Remember  your  prosperity  or  your  ruin,  as  a nation, 
is  at  stake  ; and  act  accordingly.  The  cause  is  great,  and  do 
not  trifle  with  it.  Time  is  irreparable ; do  not  lose  it.  To  be 
undone,  is  miserable ! and,  to  be  undone  by  these  men,  would 
be  ignominious. 
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AN  INSCRIPTION  ON  A PILLAR  WHICH  IS  SPEEDILY  TO  BE 
ERECTED  AT  THE  TOWN  OF  BULLOCK. 

THIS  Column  was  erected  at  the  private  expense 
Of  Good  Merij 

To  stand  a monument  of  Irish  Story,  and 
A memorial  to  posterity 
Of  our  happy  deliverance  from  the  scourge 
- ‘ Of  insolence  and  oppression, 

■ By  the  unexpected,  but  not  unwished  for,  departure 
;X‘  Of  George  Lord  Viscount  Townshend ; 

■ : Who  resided  in  this  land,  as  Chief  Governour, 
Forth©  space  of  Four  Years;  But  at  length 
Departed  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  in  the  year 


1772, 


Having  on  that  day,  being  St.  Stephen's  day. 
The  1 5th  day  after  his  obtaining  a victory, 
(Which  the  Wise  called  a defeat,) 

And  the  2d  day  after  he  pass’d  the  Money-bills, 
(Which  he  thought  an  exploit) 
Embarked,  without  ostentation. 

At  this  little  Port  of  Bullock. 

He  came  to  Ireland  professing  and  practising 
Every  mystery  of  corruption — 

Waging  war  against 
Power,  Abilities,  and  Integrity; 

And  accordingly  his  administration  was 
Absurdity,  Impotence,  and  Projiigacy, 


f 
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During  his  residence,  the  powers  of  his  office 
Frequently  compelled  him  to  confer  favors. 
But  a capricious  nature  and  barbarous  manners. 
Defended  him  from  the  returns  of 
Friendship  and  Gratitude : 

He  therefore  never  made 
A Friend. 

So  that  in  a country,  in  which  any  misfortune 
Calls  forth  the  affections  of  the  People — 
Where  they  drop  tears  at  the  execution  of 
Every  Malefactor, 

He,  however,  was 
Unassisted  in  his  difficulties. 

Unpitied  in  his  disgrace. 

And  unlamented  in  his  departure.  ^ 

He  uttered  falsehood  from  the  throne 
In  the  name  of  the  King. 

From  his  closet  did  he  promise 
The  things  which  never  were  performed— 
His  conduct  in  government  was 
A disgrace  to  him,  whom  he  represented, 

A reproach  to  those,  who  appointed  him. 
And  a scourge  to  those,  whom  he  govenied.— 
He  was  a Mimic, 

A Scribbler, 

A Decypherer  of  Features, 

A Delineator  of  Corporeal  Infirmity  ; 

‘ But  he  was  not 

A Statesman, 

\ 

A Goyernor, 

A Soldier, 

A Friend,' 

Ora  Gentleman: 
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He  was  victorious  ooly  when  he  involved 
His  cause  with  the  cause  of 
private  persons— 

And  the  ordinary  effects  of 
Sympathy  and  affection, 
(Usually  so  strong  in  this  country) 
Became  weak  or  doubtful. 

As  they  were  damped  by  the  influence 
Of  his  co-operation. 

His  wisdom  was  fraud"; 

His  policy,  corruption ; 

His  fortitude,  contempt  of  character-; 
His  friendship,  distrust ; 

His  enmity,  revenge ; 

' And  his  exploit,  the  ruin  of  a country. 


LETTER 

\ 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BARATARIANA. 

Sic  qui  promittit,  cives,  urbem  sibi  cune, 

Imperium  fore,  et  Italiam,  et  delubra  Deorum, 

Quo  patre  sit  natus,  num  ignota  raatre  inhonestus, 

Omnes  mortales  curare,  et  quaerere,  cogiU 

non. 

SIR,  ' Dec.  31,  1772. 

AMONG  the  manuscripts  in  St.  Patrick's  library,  in  which 
there  are  many  curious  pieces  of  antiquity,  I happened,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  find  a character  of  Sancho  IL  Governor  of 
Barataria,  drawn  by  the  pen  of  a contemporary  historian, 
which  I communicate  to  you  for  the  instruction  of  his  succes- 
sors. 

PLUTARCHUS  BARATARIANUS. 

SANCHO,  the  Governor  of  Barataria,  was  descended  froip 


/ 


/ 
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a noble  house  m Spain.  But  even  the  omnipotence  of  Majes- 
ty  can  transmit  to  posterity  no  more  of  honor,  than  that 
which  is  merely  titular,  Sancho  was  not  the  name  which  he 
derived  from  his  family  ; neither  was  it  that  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him  at  his  baptism  ; but  it  W'as  a title  of  extrava- 
gant and  unsuitable  elevation,  furnished  by  a romance,  and 
stamped  upon  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Baratarians, 
from  the  preposterous  incongruity  which  they  observed  be- 
tween his  station  and  character — his  person  and  profession— 
his  duty  and  demeanor — when  they  saw  the  gravity  of  go- 
vernment guided  by  the  levity  of  a ridiculous  buffoon,  and 
the  sober  concerns  of  a great  nation  resigned  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  a half-witted  Bacchanalian. — The  aptness  of  the  ti- 
tle W’as  the  cause  of  its  universality ; and  as  by  the  exploits  of 
his  folly  he  departed  from  the  name,  so  by  the  degeneracy  of 
his  nature  did  he  extinguish  the  lustre,  of  his  family.  His  fa- 
ther indeed  was  a person  of  figure  and  high  reputation  in 
Spain ; but  he  had  another  parental  example  before  him — that 
of  his  mother ; which  the  natural  impulse  of  his  mind  led 
him  to  emulate.  The  whimsical  licentiousness  of  the  one  wa« 
preferred  to  the  regular  dignity,  and  honorable  deportment  of 
the  other.  And,  indeed,  from  the  first  moment  in  which  the 
mind  of  Sancho  assumed  the  powers  of  selection,  it  was  em- 
ployed in  chusing  that  which  was  most  unfitting  for  him. 
Thus  he  became  a soldier  without  fortitude,  or  generosity ; 
a statesman,  without  wdsdom  or  sobriety.  Thus  he  was  amo- 
rous without  tenderness,  and  afiected  socicibility  without  tem- 
per or  good  manners. — Into  high  life  did  he  carry  all  the  de-' 
gradations  of  a degenerate  mind,  and  mixed  in  humble  con- 
dition the  arrogance  of  exalted  station.  His  arrogance,  howe- 
ver, was  not  above  familiarity.  It  accompanied  him  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  with  the  vilest  associates  ; and  he  af- 
fected a freedom  of  carriage  with  the  low’est  of  the  Communi- 
ty, who  would  accept  it,  under  the  title  of  grace  and  coij- 
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descension;  and  yet,  tb.)ugh  he  was  too  mean  for  dignity, 
he  was  too  insolent  for  equal  society.  Of  that  insolence,  in- 
deed, he  had  frequent  occasion  to  repent ; for  it  led  him  into 
many  embarrassing  situations,  from  which  he  seldom  extrica- 
ted himself,  without  some  mortification  or  disgrace. 

For  some  years  he  passed  through  life  under  the  prottection 
of  contemptible  talents  ; and  was  thought  to  be  inoffensive, 
because  he  wanted  wisdom.  But  he  was  a singular  instance 

- of  a man’s  mixing  malevolence  with  levity,  and^  dedicating 
even  his  smiles  to  the  injury  of  his  companions.  His  friends 

• (or  those  whom  service  had  retained  as  his  panegyrists,  and 
who  praised  for  subsistence)  affirm,  " that  taken  unawaresl  in 

- the  sudden  moment  of  surprise,  he  has  been  hurried  into  acts  of 
kindness,  and  henefcence.’*  But  it  is  as  certain,  that  he  has 
repented  of  them  speedily,  and  disclaimed  them.  And  it  was 
the  universal  opinion,  that  so  soon  as  the  fury  of  passion,  or 
the  surprise  of  commiseration,  had  passed  away, — when  cool 
reflexion,  and  native  sentiment,  reassumed  the  empire  of  his  _ 
mind,  the  result  was  injury,  injustice,  and  oppression.  And 
indeed  to  the  honor  of  human  kind,  we  must  admit,  that  San- 

' cho  was  the  only  person  who  had  fallen  within  our  experience, 
whose  sudden  extravagance  of  passion  was  the  peculiar  article, 
with  which  the  partiality  of  friends  would  clothe  him,  when 
they  wished  to  exhibit  him  to  public  view.  The  crimes  of 
most  men  are  excused,  or  palliated,  by  thoughtlessness,  sur- 
prise, temptation,  or  intemperance.  Sancho’s  alone  were  e- 
normous,  in  proportion  as  time,  and  deliberation,  had  leisure 

' to  digest  them. 

Whenever  the  wantonness  of  that  fortune,  which  plac^ 

• power  in  his  hands,  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  injury, 

he  did  not  rashly  discharge  the  raptures  of  malevolence,  but 
held  them  long  before  his  eyes,  as  a reversionary  felicity, 
which  he  rather  wished  to  hoard  than  to  dissipate.  He  d alli- 

ed, and  played  with  vengeance.  He  thought  it  a morsel  too 
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delicious  for  immediate  consumption,  and  reserved  it  to  crown 
and  conclude  the  luxury  of  the  banquet. 

Fortune,  however,*  with  all  her  favors,  was  not  his  real 
friend.  If  she  raised  him  to  high  station,  she  raised  him  to 
public  observation,  flad  she  not  made  him  a General,  the 
whole  world  had  not  known,  that  he  wanted  every  qualifica- 
tion of  a soldier ; that  he  was  only  capable  of  warring  with 
the  dead,  and  plundering  deceased  heroism  of  those  laurels 
which  himself  could  not  wear.  Had  she  not  made  him  the 
representative  of  Majesty,  a few  only  would  have  known, 

, that  he  wanted  wisdom,  moderation,  sobriety,  and  decorum  ; 
that  his  principles  were  not  founded  in  justice,  and  that  they 
were  subversive  of  freedom  ; that  the  only  things  he  had  ever 
learned  in  camps,  he  brought  with  him  into  the  cabinet, — ar- 
bitrary  laiv,  and  military  government. 

His  politics,  as  governor,  were  perpetually  the  result  of  his 
own  humor,  and  his  humor  was  rashness,  resentment,  and  ca- 
price. In  the  wide  rotation  of  his  inconstancy,  he  has  placed 
his  confidence,  by  turns,  on  every  branch  of  his  houshold. 
He  has  counselled  upon  the  mysteries  of  state  with  every  life- 
guard man  in  his  train,  and  made  his  stables  bis  council-cham- 
ber, as  he  once  made  his  council-chamber,  his  kennel.  If  he 
ever  assumed  gravity  of  discourse,  it  was  applied  to  playful- 
ness, or  childhoed  ; and  his  jokes  and  good  humor  were  the 
wages  of  his  lackeys. 

Here  we  shall  repose  the  character  of  this  extraordinary- 
person.  If  the  ferment  of  the  times  ever  tended  to  exagge- 
rate the  features,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  was  the  author 
of  tliose  ferments ; that  national  calamities,  it  is  true,  are  se- 
vere commentators  on  the  conduct  of  him,  w ho  has  produced 
them  ; and  that  he,  who  has  stimulated  a -brave  people  by  his 
oppressions,  deserves  to  feel  tiie  lash  of  their  sensibility. 


N 
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rOLITICAL  PvETROsrECT  OF  IRELAND, 

FROM  1769  TILL  1779. 

THE  Documents,  able  and  eloquent,  which  we  have  now 
submitted  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  give  a comprehensive 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the  state  of  Ireland  during  the  un- 
principled administration'  of  Lord  Townshend.  This  vicious 
nobleman,  however,  was  little  conscious  that  the  efforts  he  was 
making  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  Irishmen,  were  the  most  pow- 
erful causes  of  that  general  determination,  which  in  a few  years 
after  wrested  from  an  unwilling  government  a free  constituti- 
on and  a free  trade.  We  shall,  however,  before  we  come  to 
the  publication  of  those  productions  which  rallied  the  scattered 
.spirit  of  the  country  with  the  most  complete  effect,  take  a short 
retrospect  of  the  history  of  those  causes,  of  which  the  ablest 
men  of  1779  and  1782  took  such  wise  advantage,  and  which 
the  arms  of  the  volunteers  alone  were  at  length  able  effectual- 
ly to  combat.  The  Historian  thus  writes : 

THE  administration  of  Lord  Townshend  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  was  distinguished  by  a material  change 
in  the  constitution.  In  early  times  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
continued  but  fora  year.  Having  discharged  the  duties  requi- 
red of -them  during  that  period,  our  representatives  delivered 
up  their  delegated  power  into  the  hands  of  their  constitiients, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  them  in  the  manner  most  ' agreeable,  a- 
gainst  the  ensuing  session.  When  we  look  forw'ard  to  latter 
times,  we  find  the  existence  of  our  parliaments  prolonged, 
from  the  beginning  of  each  reign,  to  the  demise  of  the  sove- 
reign, /Unless  he  chose  to  dissolve  it  by  an  exertion  of  preroga- 
tive. This  must  have  been  considered  by  the  people  as  a fla- 
grant violation  of  their  rights.  From  them  their  representa- 
tives derived  their  political  character.  The  time  of  its  conti- 
nuance, dependent  on  the  wdll  of  the  crown,  w^as  absolutely 
fixed.  When'  expired,  the  authority  w ith  which  they  were 
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invested  ceased  to  exist.  If  retained'  longer,  the  legislative 
power,  however  supported  >by  the  pretended  sanction  of  their 
own  act,  was  not  delegated;  being  deri/ed  from  themselves 
contrary  to  the  nature  and  to  the  original  design  of  the  tnist, 
it  was  usurpation.  The  nation  in  reality  had  a number  of 
self-created  lawgivers,  not  a single  representative.  This  as- 
sumed power  was  not  only,  in  the  first  instance,  destructive 
of  a radical  principle  of  the  constitution,  but  fraught  in  eve- 
ry point  of  view,  with  most  pernicious  consequences.  From 
the  moment  of  their  election,  the  commons  became  almost 

f 

wholly  independent  of  the  people.  Temptations,  enticing 
tliera  from  the  paths  of  honor  and  integrity,  multiplied.  Self- 
interest  had  a full  opportunity  of  sacrificing  the  public  wel- 
fare at  the  unhallowed  shrine  of  venality  and  corruption. 

Government  availed  itself  of  the  advantage  it  had  obtained, 
and  reduced  to  a system  the  methods  of  bribing  the  legislative 
body  under  the  auspices  of  a 'baneful  minister,  who  directed 
the  measures  of  administration  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second.  You  now  behold  a sight  most  disgraceful  to  the  na- 
tion, ruinous  to  its  privileges  and  dishonorable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  individuals.  Questions  in  parliament  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  kingdom  determined  by  a majority,  pur- 
chased to  sell  their  country  by  places,  pensions  and  other  pe- 
cuniary considerations.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  remedy 
this  evil,  and  to  bring  back  the  constitution  more  nearly  to  its 
original  principles.  They  had  all  been  ineffectual,  but,  in  the 
government  of  Lord  Townshend,  a bill  was  transmitted  for 
limiting  the  duration  of  parliament  to  seven  years;  it  was  re- 
turned with  the  addition  of  a year.  With  this  alteration  it 
passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  From 
that  time,  our  parliaments  are  to  be  octennial.  This  change 
roust  operate  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Still  the 
legislature  are  very  much  within  the  reach  of  government, 
and  tempted  to  desert  their  duty  by  the  arts  of  corruption. 
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In  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  octennial  bill,  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved  and  a new  one  elected,  which  met  in 
August  of  the  following  year. 

This  session,  an  infringement,  of  wliich  they  had  frequently 
con»plained,  and,  almost  in  every  instance,  strenuously  oppo- 
sed, was  attempted  by  government,  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
commons.  A money  bill  that  did  not  originate  with  them 
was  presented  to  the  house.  They  rejected  it  with  becoming 
spirit,  after  it  had  been  once  read.  His  Excellency  was  much 
dissatisfied  and  prorogued  them  repeatedly  until  February  se- 
venteen hundred  and  seventy  one. 

Lord  Harcourt  was  chief  j^verncr  of  Ireland  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  seventy  three.  His  efforts,  in  support  oft 
the  measures  of  administration  -were  so  powerful  that  the  op-- 
position  in  parliament  to  those  of  them  which  were  consider- 
ed as  unfriendly  to  the  national  interest,  were  quite  feeble  and 
unsuccessful.  Bat  the  commons,  howex'er  pliant  to  the'wish- 
es  of  government,  -were  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare.  They  saw  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor- 
ed, and,  in  December,  upon  being  called  up  to  the  house  of 
lords  to  be  present  at  the  passing  of  such  bills  as  were  prepa- 
red for  receiving  the  royal  assent,  declared  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant, by  their  speaker,  their  desires,  with  respect  to  them,  in 
plain  terms.  Among  other  particular?,’  they  told  his  Excel- 
lency, that  they  hoped  he  would  represent  to  the  King,  the 
state  of  this  nation,  restricted  in  its  commerce  from  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  former  times,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  king- 
dom and  advantage  of  the  rivals,  if  not  enemies  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. They  pointed  out  to  him,  that  this  hardship  imposed 
upon  us  was  not  only  impolitic,  but  unjust;  and  that  they  ex- 
pected to  be  restored  to  some,  if  not  to  all  their  rights,  which 
only  could  justify  them  to  their  constituents  for  laying  on  them 
so  many  burdens,  during  the  coucse  of  the  session.  But  this 
was  not  the  season  of  redress. 
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Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Ireland  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  calamities  of  war.  It  is  favored  with  a tempe- 
rate climate,  with  a fruitful  soil,  with  a variety  of  excellent 
harbors,  with  materials  for  manufacture,  and  provided  'with  in- 
habitants, active,  spirited  and  intelligent.  Notwithstanding, 
it  ’ was  pressed  by  difficulties  the  cause  of  which  was  point- 
ed out  in  the  address  of  our  parliament  to  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant. ^ j 

From  a period  so  remote  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
British  laws  were  enacted  favorable  to  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
try. ' Even  in  her  treaties  w’ith  foreign  princes,  England  paid 
attention  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Ireland.  Though  our 
intestine  insurrections  were  a great  obstacle  to  these  and  every 
advantage  we  enjoyed  conducive  to  national  prosperity,  our 
situation  gradually  improved.  la  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  cus’toms  very  considerably  increased  in  their  value. 
The  commodities  we  exported  far  exceeded  those  v/e  import- 
ed, and  our  shipping  was  supposed  to  have  increased  a hun- 
dred fold.  Manufactures  were  set  on  foot,  lands  became  more 
valuable,  there  was  not  a country  in  Europe  in  a more  promis-> 
ing  state  of  improvement.  • 

The  pernicious  effects,  with  respect  to  the  w elfare  of  the  na- 
tion, produced  by  the  insurrection  of  sixteen  hundred  and  for- 
ty one,  would  have  had  but  a temporary'  duration.  ' With  the 
return  of  peace,  industry  w'ould  have  restored  our  flattering 
prospects,  but  the  British  restrictive  laws  enacted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  extinguished  them. 
We  must  not  send  our  beef  or  live  cattle  to  England,  a privi- 
lege we  had  long  enjoyed,  and  which  conduced  much  to  our 
advantage.  We  must  not  export  oim  commodities  to  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  nor  bring  commodities  from  thence  without  first 
unloading  them  in  some  part  of  England  or  of  Wales.  By  the" 
charters  granted  to  trading  companies  we  had  been  excluded 
from  Asia.  There  is  scarcely  a viable  article  of  exportation 
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or  importation  upon  which  restrictions  were  not  imposed,  in 
respect  to  our  commerce,  with  every  nation  of  Europe. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  William, 
tlie  parliament  of  England  restrained  the  exportation  of 
our  woollen  manufactures  by  an  absolute  prohibition.  By 
this  policy,  «n6t  more  cruel  and  unjust  to  us,  than  unwise, 
with  respect  to  themselves,  they  forced  ’ these  manufac- 
tures, hitherto,  the  principal  source  of  our  wealth  and  in- 
dustry, to  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  The  French,  by 
means  of  smuggling,  now  supplied  in  abundance  with  Irish 
wool,  were  not  only  provided  with  woollen  fabrics,  quite  suffi- 
cient for  their  own  consumption,  but  vied  with  the  English  in 
foreign  markets.  ' • • .vr  * 

- When  thus  deprived  of  our  woollen  trade,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  England,  by  way  of  compensation,  w'ould  en- 
courage our  linen  manufacture.  That  she  was  little  interested 
ill  the  success  of  this  our  principal  remaining  branch  of  trade, 
is  evident  from  the  restrictions  she  imposed  on  our  printed  li- 
nens and  sailcloth,  and  from  the  encouragement  which  she 
gave  to  foreign  linens.  , . 

The  spirit  respecting  Ireland,  w’hich  prevailed  in  England 
1 few  years  subsequent  to  the  revolution,  more  strongly  ap« 
pears  from  the  following  circumstance,  than  even  from  the 
particulars  already  adduced.  ' Two  petitions  were  preferred 
to  the  British  parliament  stating  it  as  a singular  grievance, 
tliat  the  markets  of  the  petitioners  were  spoiled  by  the  Irish 
being  permitted  to  catch  herrings  at  Waterford  and  Wexforc^ 
and  to  send  them  to  the  streights.  . 

How  deeply  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  British  legislature 
injured  this  country,  appears  from  the  records  of  our  parlia- 
ment W’hich  met  in  seventeen  hundred  and  three.  They  com- 
plain of  the  total  loss  of  trade,  and  of  the  decay  of  our  manu- 
factures. In  the  smallness  of  the  grants,  the  neglected  state 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  addresses  of  our  legislature,  tlie 
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poverty  of  the  kingdom,  for  succeeding  years,  is  conspicu- 
ously evident.  Distress,  and  even  despondency,  strongly 
mark  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  perni- 
cious influence  of  war  and  of  other  causes  of  national  adversity 
are  transient,  the  evils  occasioned  by  commercial  restrictions 
are  lasting.  Ireland  continued  to  be  pressed  by  difficulties 
through  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First.  In  his 
time,  frequently,  and  once  in  that  of  his  successor,  the  people 
suffered  miserably  by  famine.  If  trade  and  manufactures  are 
obstructed,'  tillage  must  decay  as  a necessary  consequence. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  three,  and  the  following 
year,  the  influx  of  foreign  luxuries  raised  the  revenue  so  con- 
siderably, that  the  kingdom  was  disencumbered  of  the  national 
debt.  This  appearance  of  prosperity  was  delusive.  The  taste 
for  expensive  living  which  then  prevailed  was  most  extrava- 
gant. Numbers  of  our  principal  merchants  dealt  upon  credit. 
The  balance  of  trade  was  considerably  against  us.  In  a very 
short  time,  the  effect  was  visible.  -Individuals  failed.  Go- 
vernment was  obliged  to  interpose,  in  support  of  public  cre- 
•lit,  which  tottered  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  In  promoting 
a spirit  of  industry,  and  reducing  the  price  of  provisions,  the 
bounty  given  by  parliament  upon  land  carriage  of  corn  and 
flour  to  Dublin,  was  of  singular  use. 

By  the  late  war  we  were  involved  in  great  expense ; a peace 
establishment  very  oppressive  follow'ed  ; pensions  increased  ; 
iJie  revenue  declined ; in  consequence,  a debt  was  contracted 
by  the  nation,  exceeding  that  discharged  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  four,  beyond  all  proportion. 

How  humiliating  and  how  deplorable  must  have  been  our 
situation,  during  a succeeding  period^  when  it  appeared  that 
Ireland  remitted  to  England  for  rents,  for  interest  of  money, 
for  pensions,  salaries  and  profits  of  office,  a sum  double  of  what 
she  gained  from  the  whole  w’orld,  by  the  commerce  which  she 
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was  permitted  to  carry  on  through  the  indulgence  of  Great 
Britain. 

Such  discouragements  as  those  which  oppressed  our  trade 
no  possible  exertions  could  surmount.  But  in  circumstances 
of  this  kind,  men  become  indisposed  to  those  efforts  of  which, 
in  different  circumstances,  they  are  capable.  A gloomy  pros- 
pect relaxes  the  nerves  of  industry, , debilitates  the  active  pow- 
ers, the  spirit  becomes  depressed,  • without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  plan  or  to  execute  those  schemes  conducive  to  national 
prosperity.  Men  habituated  to  suffering  learn  to  bear  their 
difficulties  with  a degree  of  indifference.  Sunk  down  into  a 
state  of  insensibility,  the  resentment  against  their  oppressors, 
80  natural  to  the  human  heart,  subsides  ] they  even  cease  to 
complain.  But  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  eight,  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  from  particular  causes,  were  ren- 
dered so  peculiarly  distressing  as  to  excite  in  the  minds  of'  the 
people  a strong  sense  of  their  unhappy  situation. 

The  same  spirit  of  domination  in  Britain,  by  which  Irish- 
men had  been  so  deeply  injured,  attempted  to  tear  from  the 
American  colonies  their  natural  and  their  chartered  rights. 
They  resisted,  England  determined  to  enforce  her  claims  by 
the  sword,  and  both  countries  were  involved  in  the  calamities 
of  civil  war.  There  had  hitherto  been  exported  annually  to 
America  large  quantities  of  Irish  linens ; this  very  considera- 
ble source  of  national  advantage  was  now  entirely  shut  up. 
Under  pretence  of  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to 
be  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  in  reality  to 
enable  a few  English  rapacious  contractors  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, an  embargo,  which  continued,  w'as  in  seventeen 
hundred  .and  sevent}^  six  laid  upon  the  exportation  of  provi- 
sions from  Ireland,  by  an  unconstitutional  stretch  of  preroga- 
tive. Remittances  to  England,  on  various  accounts,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  payment  of  our  forces  abroad,  were  more 
usually  considerable-  These  immediate  causes  beit^ 
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combined  with  those  which  were  invariable  and  permanent, 
produced  in  this  country  calamitous  effects.  Black  cattle  fell 
very  considerably  in  their  value,  notwithstanding,  purchasers 
could  not  be  had.  The  price  of  wool  was  reduced  in  still  a 
greater  proportion.  Rents  every  where  fell,  nor  in  many 
places  was  it  possible  to  collect  them.  A universal  stagnation 
of  business  ensued.  Credit  was  very  materially  injured.  Far- 
mers were  pressed  by  extreme  necessity ; many  of  them  fail- 
ed. Numbers  of  manufacturers,  reduced  to  want,  would  have 
perislied,  had  they  not  been  supported  by  public  charity. 
Those  of  every  rank  and  condition  were  deeply  affected  by 
the  calamity  of  the  times.  Had  the  state  of  the  Exchequer 
permitted,  grants  might  have  been  made  to  promote  industry 
and  to  alleviate  the  national  distress,  but  it  was  exhausted  to 
a very  uncommon  degree.  Almost  every  branch  of  the  reve- 
nue had  failed.  From  want  of  money  the  militia  law  could 
not  be  carried  into  execution.  We  could  not  pay  our  forces 
abroad  ; to  enable  us  to  pay  those  at  home,  there  was  a neces- 
sity of  borrowing  fifty  thousand  pounds  from  England.  The 
money  which  parliament  were  forced  to  raise,  it  w'as  obliged 
to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  interest. 

England,  in  its  present  state,  w'as  affected  by  the  wretch- 
ed condition  to  which  our  affairs  w’ere  reduced.  Individuals 
there  who  had  estates  in  Ireland  w'ere  sharers  of  the  common 
calamity ; the  attention  of  individuals  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment W'as  turned  to  our  situation,  who  had  even  no  personal 
interest  in  this  country. 

In  April  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  eight,  Earl  Nugent 
moved  that  a committee  of  the  whole  house  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  trade  of  Ireland.  He  supported  his  motion 
by  observing,  that  the  condition  of  this  country  was  deplorable  | 
this  was  visible  in  the  fallen  price  of  our  lands,  in  the  ruinous 
state  of  our  manufactures,  and  in  the  want  which  universally 
prevailed.  He  asked,  what  power  had  behaved  like  England 
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towards  this  kingdom  > To  restrain  by  law,  to  confine  the 
trade  of  one  part  of  an  empire  for  the  benefit  of  another,  was 
a case  unprecedented  in  Europe.  The  house  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain,  cherished  equally  all  the  states  subject  to 
their  dominion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  almost  unanimously,  by  the 
British  house  of  commons.  Those  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  it,  brought  forward,  were,  that  the  Irish  might  be  permitted 
to  export  directly  to  the  English  plantations  or  to  the  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Africa,  all  goods,  the  produce  or  the 
manufacture  of  the  kingdom,  wool  and  woollen  manufactures 
only  excepted,  or  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  legally  imported  from  that  kingdom,  as  also 
foreign  certificate  goods,  under  the  same  condition.  That  all 
goods  tlie  produce  of  any  of  the  British  plantations,  or  of  the 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  tobacco  excepted,  be  allowed 
to  be  directly  imported  into  Ireland.  That  glass,  manufactured 
in  that  kingdom,  be  permitted  to  be  exported  from  Ireland  to  all 
places,  England  excepted.  That  cotton  yarn,  the  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain.  The 
desi'gn  of  the  fifth  was,  that  with  respect  to  our  sailcloth  and 
cordage,  we  should  have  the  same  privilege.  These  motions 
passed  unanimously. 

In  course  of  the  debate  upon  them,  it  was  observed  that 
notwithstanding  the  real  distresses  of  this  country  and  the 
iniquitous  laws  by  which  we  were  oppressed,  we  had  entered 
into  the  situation  of  England  and  shewn  a willingness  to  assist 
her,  even  beyond  our  ability.  One  member  concluded  his 
speecii  with  declaring,  that  a braver,  a more  generous,  or  a 
more  loyal  people  than  the  Irish,  were  not  to  be  found,  and 
that  he  therefore  flattered  himself  that  they  would  be  treated 
according  to  their  high  deserts. 

Bills  w'ere  framed  on  the  motions  mentioned  above. 

The  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  of  England  now  took 
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the  alarm.  Any  enlargement  of  our  trade  they  considered  not 
only  as  prejudicial  to  their  interest,  but  an  encroachment  on  their 
rights.  It  was  their  desire,  that  Irishmen  should  neither  be 
allowed  to  export  their  own  commodities,  or  to  import  those  of 
other  countries.  An  invasion  of  it’s  rights,  similar  to  those  of 
which  we  complained,  was  about  to  separate  for  ever  America 
from  the  British  empire  ; insensible  to  the  admonition  of  this 
awful  example,  in  their  conduct  with  respect  to  us,  it  had  no 
influence. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  parliament,  after  the  Easter  recess, 
petitiOTS  were  brought  forward  against  the  intended  indul-  . 
gence  to  Ireland,  and  members  instructed  to  the  same  purpose. 
Upon  this  occasion  a ridiculous  circumstance  occurred.  Pe- 
titions appeared  not  only  against  the  other  Irish  bills  but  that 
for  allowing  us  to  import  sail-cloth  into  Great  Britain.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  member  who  proposed  the  bill,  we 
had  long  enjoyed  this  indulgence,  from  which  England  receiv- 
ed no  injury.  Nothing  than  th  ^ ab^'^rdity  could  place  the 
unreasonable  prejudices  of  the  petitioners  in  a more  striking 
point  of  view.  Notwithstanding,  their  complaints  had  the 
desired  effect. 

Upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bills,  they  -were  warmly  op- 
posed. Mr.  Burke  supported  them  with  his  usual  eloquence, 
and  with  strong  force  of -argument.  • He  said,  the  navigation 
bills,  passed  in  the  reign  of  diaries  the  Second,  bad  deprived 
Ireland  of  every  incentive  to  industry,  and  shut  up  against  h 
every  avenue  to  wealth.  That  yet,  Ireland  had  promoted  tlie 
interest,  and  defended  the  rights  of  Great  Britain.  Siie 
had  assisted  in  conquests,  from  which  she  was  to  reap  no  ad- 
vantage, she  had  emptied  her  treasury  and  desolated  her  land, 
to  prove  her  attachment  and  loyalty  to  this  country.  For  this, 
restriction  and  commercial  bondage  had  bfeen  her  reward. 
But,  in  describing  her  conduct  and  situation,  lie  pleaded  not 
for  pity,  but  demanded  justice.  Tl:c  Irish  requested  Britain  ^ 
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to  be  wise,  not  to  be  genermis.  The  smallness  of  the  Irish 
tnxes  had,  he  said,  been  pleaded  against  allowing  them  the 
benefits  proposed.  But,  lie  observed,  that  if  the  internal  opu- 
lence and  external  advantages  of  Ixith  countries  were  compar- 
ed, it  would  be  found  that  Ireland  paid  taxes,  in  a quad- 
ruple proportion  more  than  England.  She  was  taxed  be5"ond 
her  ability,  and  had  not  the  means  of  payment.  With  respect 
to  those  who  were  for  excluding  this  country  from  an  equal 
share  of  our  trade,  he  said,  they  had  a strange  opinion  of  the 
extent  of.  the  world,  who  thought  that  there  was  not  room  e- 
nough  in  it  for  the  trade  of  two  such  islands  as  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Aided  by  the  influence  of  the  minister,  the  bills  were  com- 
mitted, but  violent  opposition  to  them  continued,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  were  deserted  by  a number  of  those 
who  had  hitheito  given  them  support.  The  advantages  ob- 
tained for  Ireland,  on  this  occasion,  were  of  little  importance. 

Though  the  late  efforts  in  it’s  behalf  of  the  friends  of  Ireland 
in  the  British  parliament  had  been  unsuccessful,  they  renewed 
their  attempts  in  our  favour,  previous  to  the  Christmas  recess. 
They  urged,  that  independent  of  all  regard  to  justice  and  liber- 
ality, England,  from  necessity,  was  called  upon  to  remove  the 
cause  of  our  complaints.  The  trade  with  America  and  our  co- 
lonies in  that  quarter  of  the*globe  w’as  lost,  it  was  therefore  in- 
dispensible  to  unite  in  one  point  of  interest  and  affection,  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  empire  for  their  mutual  support  and 
preservation.  Ireland,  they  said,  had  hitherto  been  passive, 
but  there  was  danger,  if  refused  justice,  that  she  would  re- 
coil upon  her  oppressors  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  those  who 
w^ere  insensible  to  her  calamities,  and  determined  to  drive  her 
to  extremities.*  That  if  this  should  not  happen,  the  tyranny 
of  England  would  be  of  little  advantage  to  them,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  on  a peace,  would  desert  it  and  emigrate 
to  America,  where  they  would  carry  along  with  them  their  ma- 
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nufactures,  arts  and  industry.  That  by  emancipating  Ireland^ 
instead  of  being  merely  despots  of  the  soil  and  sustaining  am 
irreparable  loss,  they  would  obtain  very  considerable  advan* 
tages.  They  asserted,  that  every  benefit  extended  to  this  king- 
dora,  would  return  back  to  Britain  with  accumulated  interest. 
Is  it  fit,  say  they,  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  England  to  the  mo- 
nopoly of  particular  districts  or  to  tire  clamours  and  absurd 
prejudices  of  any  body  of  manufacturers  whatever  ? Support- 
ed by  these  and  other  similar  arguments,  a free  trade,  that  res- 
pecting the  woollen  manufacture  excepted,  was  demanded  in 
favour  of  Ireland.  The  strength  of  opposition  reduced  the 
prospect  of  these  advantages  to  a motion  made  by  Lord  New- 
haven,  in  February  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  nine,  that 
the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a committee  to  consider  of 
the  fitness  of  granting  to  the  Irish  a liberty  of  importing  su- 
gars directly  from  the  West  Indies.  It  was  carried,  but  the 
manufiicturers  of  Glasgow  and  of  Manchester  petitioned  a- 
gainst  this  advantage  designed  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  It 
was  lost  through  the  interference  of  the  minister  who  had  hi- 
therto taken  po  part  in  the  business  but  now  exerted  his  influ- 
ence in  opposition  to  it. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  various  efforts  were  made, 
particularly  by  the  Marquis  of  Ilockingham,  to  bring  on  again 
the  affairs  of  this  countr}'  before  parliament.  Ministry  were 
forced  to  give  some  attention  to  them,  nothing  more  however 
could  be  obtained  from  them  tlian  a sort  of  compromise. 
Upon  condition  that  no  farther  attempts  should  be  made  at 
present,  in  the  business,  Lord  Gower,  president  of  the  council, 
pledged  himself,  as  far  as  he  could  be  answerable  for  others, 
that,  during  the  recess,  a plan  should  be  prepared  for  accom- 
modating the  affairs  of  Ireland,  to  be  laid  before  parliament, 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 

Mean  while,  in  this  country,  the  public  distresses  encreased 
and  matters  hastened  to  a 'crisis.  Every  day  we  felt  more 
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sensibly  our  unhappy  situation  and  the  oppressive  injustice  of 
England  M'hich  was  the  cause  of  it.  However,  our  feelings 
were  in  some  measure  suspended!^  the  hopes  of  relief,  so  long 
as  our  affairs  were  under  consideration  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment ; but  when  it  was  found  that  the  English  minister,  in 
whom  we  confided,  had  deserted  our  cause  and  that  these  hopes 
were  vain,  the  discontents  of  the  nation,  enflamed  by  dis- 
appointment, were  exceedingly  increased.  Two  laws  had 
indeed  been  passed  in  our  favpvir  by  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, one  of  them  permitting  us  to  plant  tobacco,  the  other 
for  encouraging  us  to  cultivate  hemp.  These  being  considered 
as  a mockery,  instead  of  contributing  to  remove  our  dissatis- 
faction were  received  with  contempt.  • ^ 

The  admirable  spirit  which  in  a short  time  was  to  retrieve 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  to  reflect  upon  it  distinguished 
honor,  now  began  to  appear.  A resolution , was  formed  for 
rescuing  us  from  the  difficulties  by  which  we  were  oppressed, 
more  effectual  than  any  hitherto  adopted.  To.coiiviuce  Eng- 
land that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  feel  disagreeable  effects  of 
her  tyranny  and  to  save  a million  of  money  annually  expended 
upon  articles  brought  hither  from  that  country*  was  a very 
desirable  object, 

. With  this  view',  associations  which  had  been  entered  into 
in  a few  places  some  time  before  for  preventing  the  importa- 
tion of  British  commodities  and  to  encourage  oiir  own  manu- 
factures became  universal  through  the  kingdom.  Tlie  public 
resentment  was  held  forth  to  intimidate  those  who  might  be 
disposed,  in  this  respect,  to  prefer  their  own  private  interest  to 
that  of  their  country.  Some  who  were  so  base  as  to  act  this  - 
dishonorable  part  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  names 
published  and  their  conduct  exhibited  as  a mark  for  obloquy 
and  for  general  indignation.  In  consequence  of  this  effort  of 
patriotism,  our  manufactures  began  to  revive  and  the  demand 
for  goods  from  England,  in  a great  measure  ceased,  which  pro- 
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diiced  there  a disposition  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  this 
country,  very  different  from  that  which  we  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced. 

But  there  was  a voice  in  favor  of  our  rights  more  distinctly 
heard,  a voice  which  proclaimed  through  the  land  the  injuries 
of  Ireland  and  loudly  demanded  redress. 

In  consequence  of  our  breach  with  America  the  Irish  coasts 
had  been  insulted  and  our  trading  ships,  unprotected,  taken  by 
their  privateers.  The  communication  even  with  England, 
was  in  a great  measure  obstructed.  France  had  now  deter- 
mined to  join  her  arms  to  those  of  America  which  rendered 
our  situation  and  tliat  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire 
more  critical.  That  Ireland  would  be  invaded,  was  more  than 
probable.  Thus  exposed  to  danger  we  w’ere  destitute  of  the 
means  of  defence.  The  minister  told  us  that  the  present  state 
of  Britain  was  such  as  rendered  her  incapable  to  protect  us. 
The  weakness  of  government,  from  the  following  circumstance 
was  strikingly  obvious.  The  Sovereign  of  Belfast  having  trans- 
mitted a memorial  to  the  lord  lieutenant  describing  the  unpro- 
tected state  of  the  coast  and  requesting  a body  of  the  military 
for  it’s  defence,  received  for  answer,  that  he  could  afford  him 
no  other  assistance  than  half  a troop  of  dismounted  horse  and 
half  a company  of  invalids. 

In  this  most  disagreeable  situation,  a number  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  this  town,  which  had  always  been  distinguished  for 
public  spirit,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence.  The 
Same  idea  had  been  conceived  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Upon  tliis  principle,  a few  Volunteer  companies  were  forineu, 
who  chose  their  own  officers,  purchased  their  own  uniform  and 
their  own  arms,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  persons  properly 
qualified,  assembled  regularly  on  parade  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  the  military  art.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  gallant 
band  of  patriots,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  w lio, 
are  tiie  pride  and  the  ornaments  of  our  ccwntry,  v:Iio  have 
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torian will  transmit  with  merited  esteem  arid  veneration  to 
posterity. 

The  respectable  appearance  of  the  first  Volunteer  companies, 
the  motive  which  induced  them  to  associate,  and  the  zeal 
which  they  discovered  to  acquit  themselves  with  reputation 
in  their  new  character, 'attracted  the  public  curiosity,  and 
procured  for  them  universal  respect.  On  no  occasion  was  the 
influence  of  example  ever  more  powerful.  The  spirit  was 
diffused,  and  every  day  brought  to  them  an  acquisition  of 
strength.  Men  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  kingdom  were 
proud  of  being  enroled  in  their  number.  Persons  of  credit 
and  iii  dependent  circumstances,  instead  of  thinking  it  disgrace- 
ful, considered  it  as  an  honor  to  appear  in  the  ranks. 

Their  unexpected  increase  presented  a new  and  animating 
object  to  the  view  of  these  military  patriots.  That  their  coun- 
try should  be  grievously  oppressed  by  commercial  restrictions, 
and  that  it’s  citizens  in  arms  should  use  no  efforts  for  it’s  de- 
liverance, argued  a degree  of  inattention  to  its  welfare  and  to 
their  own  dignity,  which  appeared  dishonorable  to  their 
character.  The  thought  insensibly  made  a stronger  impression 
on  their  minds,  and  they  began  to  speak  out  wdth  freedom' 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject.  To  defend  the  kingdom  from 
foreign  invasion  was  to  preserve  it  from  only  a temporary  evil, 
to  be  the  means  of  opening  to  it  a source  of  prosperity,  from 
which  it  had  been  long  excluded,  w’as  not  only  to  relieve  it 
from  immediate  distress,  but  to  procure  for  it  a substantial  and 
permanent  good.  From  this  animating  idea  new  ardor  was 
derived  to  the  spirit  of  volunteering,  insomuch  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  eight, 
our  military  associations  were  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly 
thirty  thousand  men.  By  this  time  a clear  idea  W'as 
formed  of  their  principles,  of  their  conduct  and  their  impor- 
tance. V'liilst  they  professed  their  loyalty  to  the  King,  and 
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their  resolution  to  protect  their  country  from  foreign  enemies, 
they  called  for  the  restitution  of  our  commercial  rights.  Those 
of  them,  even  in  the  most  straitened  circumstances,  bestowed 
that  expense  and  time  necessary  to  clothe  themselves  and  to 
learn  the  use  of  arms,  with  cheerfulness  and  with  spirit.  Though 
subject  tono  control  but  inclination,  they  were  perfectly  obedient 
to  discipline.  For  sobriety  and  decent  demeanor,  their  beha« 
vior  was  not  only  unexceptionable  but  exemplary.  They  re- 
strained the  irregular,  suppressed  disorders,  and  maintained  the 
execution  of  the  laws  with  unanimity  and  with  force. 

A body  of  armed  men,  acquiring  in  a short  space,  such 
strength  and  consequence,  commandii%rthe  confidence  and  the 
support  of  thdr  fellow-citizens,  both  able  and  disposed  to  coun^ 
teract  the  unfriendly  views  of  government  with  respect  to  this 
country,  were  to  the  state  an  object  of  astonishment  and  vexa- 
tion. In  the  infancy  of  the  volunteers,  they  might  have  been 
suppressed,  but  in  their  present  state  resistance  was  vain. 

As  the  Volunteers  could  not  be  controlled,  some  efforts  were 
made  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the  crown,  but  they 
were  treated  with  merited  contempt.  It  being  found  impossible 
either  to  dissolve  or  to  prevail  with  them  to  coincide  with  the 
wishes  of  government,  it  now  seemed  most  expedient  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  treating  them  with  confidence.  Accordingly 
orders  w'ere  issued  to  the  governors  of  the  several  counties  to 
distribute  among  them  sixteen  thousand  stand  of  arms. 

Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  pressed  by  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  reduced  value  of  their  estates,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  began  to  entertain  new  views,  and  to 
be  inspired  with  different  sentiments  in  respect  to  our  situation. 
They  met  about  the  middle  of  October,  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy  nine. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  produced  in  the  house  of  commons 
a long  and  interesting  debate  in  which  the  distresses  of  Ireland 
were  placed  in  a striking  light,  and  the  necessity  urged  ofadopt- 
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iHgj  immediately,  some  effectual  measure  lor  obtaining  relief. 
At  last,  tbe  sentiments  of  the  house  were  happily  expressed  by  a 
member  who  moved  that  the  address  proposed  to  his  Majesty 
should  be  amended  by  these  words,  It  is  not  by  temporary 
expedients’ but  by  a free  trade  only  that  the  nation  is  now  to  be 
saved  from  impending  ruin.”  The  amendment  passed  unani- 
mously. ' , The  lords  concurred.  ' When  the  speaker  carried"  up 
the  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  streets,  from  the  parlia- 
ment house  to  the  castle,  were  lined  by  the  Dublin  V^ohinteers, 
commanded  by  .the  Duke  of  Leinster,  drawn  up  in  their  arms 
and  uniform.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  as  he  passed  along 
expressed  their  wishes  affd  their  joy  on  this  very  singular  occa- 
sion. The' pulse  of  the  nation  beat  high.  A general  expectation 
of  redress  v/es  now  diffused,  at  the  same  time,  anxiety  and  sus- 
]>icions  were  entertained  that  there  w as  danger  of  being  disap- 
jwinted  by  the^  same  spirit  of  tyranny  in  England  which  had 
Iiitherto  kept  this  country  in  a state  of  such  humiliating  and  op- 
pressive bondage.  That  methods  of  compulsion  would  procure 
us  justice,  was  the  only  solid  foundation  of  hope.  > 

Should  our  representatives  w’ho  held  the  national  purse,  grant 
the  supply  as  usual,  for  two  years,  there  was  hazard,  notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts,  that  Great  Britain  would- so  long  con- 
tinue her  usurpation.  W hen  the  supply  w^as  granted,  a proroga- 
tion might  frustrate  our  wislies;  i " 

These  were  the  sentiments  which  universally  prevailed  and 
were  echoed  through  the  kingdom.  In  parliament,  those  of  the 
court  party  were  averse  to 'the  measure.  From  resentment,  the 
Dublin  mob  rose,  committed  several  acts  of  violence  and  threat- 
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ened  vengeance  against  those  w’ho  should  oppose  it.  W'hen  the 
point  came  to  be  considered,  a majority  of  the  commons,  some 
IVom  principle,  and  others  from  necessity,  appeared  in  support  of 
it.  A short  money  bill  was  passed  and  transmitted  to  England, 
where,  though  unusual  and  mortifying  to  the  minister,  it  passed 
also.  It  was  highly  to  the  honor  of  the  Brish  public  creditors  that 
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they  entered  so  warmly  into  the  wisdom  and  pi  opHely  of  thii 
exertion  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  their  country,  as  to  acquiesce 
cheerfully  in  six  months’  security;  the  period  to  which  the  money 
bill  was  limited.  ' 

Suchwasthe  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  during  the  recess  of  the 
British  parliament.'  It  met  in  December.  A noble  lord  intro- 
duced thebusinessrespectingthis  country  mtothe  houseef  peers. 
He  complained  that  the  ministry  had  been  shamefully  r-  gligent 
with  relation  to  it,  at  the  risque  of  the  union  and  the  prosperity 
of  both  kingdoms.  He  said  that  the  time  was  critical ; that  the 
Irish  were  driven  to  despair  ; that  the  fate  of  their  country  had 
been  committed  to  fortune,  to  chance  or  accident.  That  the* 
circumstances  of  Ireland  were  singularwhichhadlongmaintain- 
ed,  for  internal  defence,  a military  force  beyond  her  ability,  of 
W’hich,  contrary  to  royal  faith,  she  had  been  stripped  forthe  sup- 
port of  the  American  war,  in  which  she  had  no  concern  ; nay, 
from  the  principle  of  which  she  had  reason  to  fear  it  would  be' 
applied  to  the  subversion  of  her  own  constitution  ; that,’  in  this 
state  of  weakness, the  enemiespf  theempire  threatened  her  with 
invasion  ; that  when  she  appliedAo  Britain  for  protection,  the 
answer  she  received  was,  you  must  protect  yourself.”  Thus 
finding  herself  exposed  and  deserted,  she  was  saved  by  the  mag- 
nanimity of  her  sons,  who,  of  every  class,  voluntarily  armed  and 
united  to  save  their  country  from  destruction.  He  observed,, 
that  Abe  Irish,  now  conscious  of  possessing  a force  and  conse- 
quence to  which  they  were  hitherto  strangers,  resolved  to  apply 
it  for  obtaining  advantages  to  the  nation  of  w’hich,  by  this  exer- 
tion of  spirit,  they  shewed  themselves  worthy.  The  government 
of  Ireland,  he  said,  had  been  abdicated,  and  the  people  resumed 
the  powers  which  from  them  were  originally  derived,  in  which' 
they  were  justified  by  every  principle  of  the  constitution  and 
by.  every  motive  of  self-preservation.  Had  the  Irish,  some 
time  before,  been. gratified,  in  lesser  matters,  they  w’ould  have 
received  the  favor  with  thankfulness,  but  the.  season  of  recon- 
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ciliation  and  of  gratitude  was  now  past ; \vhatevcr  the  British 
parliament  might  at  present  grant,  would  be  received  by  the 
Irish  not  as  a matter  of  favour  but  of  right.  He  then  moved 
a vote  of  censure  on  his  Majesty’s  ministers  for  their  neglect 
of  Ireland.  Though  the  motion  was  negatived,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  upon  it,  Earl  Gower,  w ho  had  now  deserted 
government,  declared,  that  there  did  not  exist  a single  doubt 
in  his  mind,  that  the  censure  contained  in  the  vote  was  well 
founded.  He  said,  in  his  own  vindication,  that  early  in  the 
summer  he  had  promised  that  relief  should  be  granted  to 
Ireland  and  had  done  .every  thing  in  his  power  to  keep  his 
word,  but  that  all  his  efforts  had  proved  totally  fruitless. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  minister  was  strongly  pressed 
on  the  same  subject.  Besides  the  difficulties  in  which  this  invol- 
ved him,  he  found  himself  greatly  distressed  by  the  short  Irish 
money  bill.  He  now  gave  notice  that  in  less  than  a week’ 
he  would  move  for  a committee  of  the  whole  house  to  take 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  into  consideration.  Accordingly,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December  he  brought  forw'ard  his  propositions 
relative  to  this  countr5%  Their  design  was  to  repeal  the  laws 
which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Irish  manufactures  made 
of  or  mixed  with  wool  and  wool  flocks,  from  Ireland  to  any 
part  of  Europe.  To  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  George  the  Second,  as  prohibited  the  importation  of 
glass  into  Ireland,  except  of  British  manufacture,  or  to  export 
glass  from  that  kingdom.  To  permit  Ireland  to  export  and 
import  commodities  to  and  from  the  British  colonies  in  Amei> 
ica  and  the  West  Indies,  and  her  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  should 
be  imposed  by.  the  Irish  parliament.  Influenced  by  the  cir-‘ 
cumstances  of  the  times,  he  now  took  a decided  part  in  favour 
of  Ireland.  In  support  of  the  above  propositions  he  entered 
into  a train  of  argument  which  pointed  out  their  propriety, 
their  justice,  their  necessity.  He  now  spoke  of  our  natural 
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and  inherent  rights  and  of  the  advantages  from  a repeal  of 
the  restrictive  statutes  which  would  result  to  both  countries. 
Bills,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  several  particulars  in  our 
favor  proposed  by  the  minister,  were  brought  in  and  passed 
into  laws. 

. When  intelligence  of  the  relief  we  had  obtained  from  the 
commercial  bondage  by  which  we  had  been  so  long  oppressed 
reached  Ireland,  the  pleasure  which  the  people  felt  on  the 
happy  occasion  was  expressed,  universally,  in  the  most  sen- 
sible manner.  Satisfaction  appeared  in  every  countenance. 
Our  bright  prospect  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation ; industry 
revived  and  things  assumed  a new  face,  even  before  w'e  could 
receive,  in  the  way  of  commerce,  any  advantage  from  the  free 
trade  we  had  obtained. 

But  when  the  feelings  natural  to  men  in  such  a situation 
subsided  and  reflection  took  place,  the  public  mind  began  to 
be  inspired  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  a new^  and  more  important 
object.  ^ 

It  was  suggested  that  a free  trade  could  be  of  little  use,  if 
held  by  a precarious  tenure ; to  be  of  any  real  advantage  it 
must  rest  upon  a solid  and  permanent  foundation. 

The  repeal  of  the  laws  by  which  England  had  conflned  our 
commerce  was  not  a voluntary  act,  but  the  effect  of  necessity  ; 
when  that  necessity  no  longer  existed,  the  British  parliament 
rjight  recal  the  benefit  w'e  had  received,  and  fetter  our  trade 
by  new,  perhaps,  more  oppressive  restrictions.  To  secure  t« 
us  the  advantages  we  at  present  enjoyed,  she  must  relinquish 
her  usurped  claim  of  a right  to  make  laws  to  bind  us,  and 
restore  to  us  the  privileges  of  a free  constitution.  On  the 
spirit  and  the  force  of  the  Volunteers,  whose  patriotism  Irish- 
men revered,  and  which  Britain,  in  the  late  instance,  both  felt 
and  acknowledged,  the  nation  chiefly  depended  for  the  grati- 
fication of  these  desires.  They  W'ere  not  deceived.  No  idea 
could  be  more  pleasing  to  these  guardians  of  our  liberties,  wb« 
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determined  to  exert  themselves  in  a cause  so  beneficial  and  so 
honorable  to  this  country,  and  so  worthy  of  the  reputation 
which  they  had  hitherto  maintained. 

The  desire  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  so  glorious  an  object 
encreased  their  numbers.  They  perceived  tliat  the  time  was 
most  critical.  Besides  the  force  of  America,  in  her  efforts  to 
subdue  which  she  had  been  hitl^erto  quite  unsuccessful,  Eng- 
land without  a single  ally,  had  to  contend  with  the  united 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  whose  fleets  the  preceding 
Summer  rode  triumpliant  in  the  Channel,  whilst  that  of  Bri- 
tain, hitherto  master  of  the  ocean,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
their  owm  coasts  for  protection.  They  saw  that  from  the 
comparative  %veakness  of  England,  which  was  augmented  by 
every  accession  to  our  military  associations,  we  could  alone 
hope  for  a complete  emancipation.  Here  the  cause  and  effect 
of  the  American  w ar  were  pregnant  with  instruction.  It  had 
originated  in  a determined  resolution  of  the  English  to  tax  the 
Colonies  without  their  consent.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  Colo- 
nies having  demonstratefl  by  glorious  and  successful  exertions 
that  they  were  not  to  be  dragooned  into  slavery^  were  offered 
by  the  mother  country  full  security  wdth  respect  to  the  exclu- 
sive exercise,  in  future,  of  their  legislative  rights. 

. Other  causes  had  conspired  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
Volunteers.  They  had 'received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  parliament ; this  sanction  induced  many  to  enter  their  lists, 
who,  before,  were  scrupulous  to  connect  themselves  wiUi  a 
body  of  men  that  had  armed  themselves  without  any  positive' 
law,  or  the  interposition  of  the  ordinary  magistrate.  The 
same  principle  which  had  induced  government,  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  endeavour  to  attach  those  to  their  interest  whom  they 
eould  not  direct,  prompted  them  to  engage  several  of  their 
friends  in  the  Volunteer  cause.  ‘ Hence  several  new’  corps 
w’ere  raised.  This  object  of  dependence  was  a broken  reed, 
Tor  w hatever  might  be  tlie  view^s  of  the  officers  of  these  corps. 
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tfie  private  men  were  animated  by  the  same  attachment  ta 
their  country  which  distinguished  their  fellow  citizens.  Be- 
sides fashion,  a sense  of  honor  and  of  dignity,  which  was  now 
inseparably  united  to  the  character  of  a Volunteer,  operated 
most  powerfully  in  favour  of  our  military  associations.  They 
were  become  highly  respectable,  not  only  at  home,  but  iu 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Impressions  to  their  advantage 
which  also  contributed  to  render  them  more  numerous  were 
made  by  the  neatness  and  the  decency  of  their  appearance. 
The  use  of  arms  rubbed  off  uncouth  aukwardness  and  polished 
the  address  and  manners  even  of  those  of  them  who  had  been' 
accustomed  to  the  most  clumsy  occupations. 

Several  publications  tended  to  diffuse  and  to  invigorate  this 
patriotic  flame.  Of  these,  letters  under  the  signature  ofOw’en 
Roe  O’Nial,  distinguished  by  boldness  of  thought  and  expres-r 
sion,  by  a w'armth  of  patriotism  and  a cast  of  original  genius,, 
engaged,  particularly,  the  public  attention. 


. • LETTERS 

TO  THE  MEN  OF  IRELAND, 

BV  OWEN  ROE  O'NIAL. 

THESE  celebrated  letters  have  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Pollock,  the  present  chairman  of  the  County  Down,  with  what 
justice  we  cannot  determine.  'Those  w'ho  have  been  the  audi- 
tors of  that  gentleman’s  judicial  powers,  or  of  his  talents  as  a 
public  speaker,  may  give  some  guess  at  the  reasonableness  of 
the  conjecture,  that  attributes  to  his  pen  tlie  production  of 
tlte  ablest  political  essays  which  appeared  in  Ireland  for  tlie 
last  forty  years.  They  have  the  merit  of  originality  in  thought 
and  in  expression  ; no  affectation  in  style  ; no  hmuiliating  imi- 
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fation  ef  any  writer,  however  celebrated  and  admired.  They 
had  the  desired  effect.  They  caused  the  nation  to  sliake  off 
its  slumber,  and  assert  its  place  among  tlie  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope. 

LETTER  FIRST. 

IF  ever  there  was  a moment  of  time,  big  with  the  very  fate 
of  any  nation,  the  present  is  that  moment  to  Ireland.  If  ever 
there  was  a moment  when  to  interpose  with  the  energj'  of  soul 
and  body,  became  every  individual  of  the  state,  who  has  an 
understanding  to  perceive,  a heart  to  feel,  and  an  arm  obedi- 
ent to  his  will,  the  present  is  that  moment  to  Ireland.  Not 
presuming  then  upon  my  own  wisdom,  but  thinking  it  now 
no  presumption  to  offer  my  private  opinion,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  to  call  upon  others  to  give  theirs  in  co-operation 
or  support,  I take  up  the  pen  with  the  boldness  of  a freeman, 
nor  shall  I finally  lay  it  down,  till  the  object  appears  to  me 
either  attained  or  unattainable  ; till  I see  Freedom  established, 
or  must  lament  its  extinction;  convinced  that  boldness  will  be 
not  only  unavailing  to  the  state,  but  fatal  to  the  individual. 
Sunk  as  is  England,  unhappy  as  Ireland  has  been  ever  since 
her  connection  with  England,  in  this  one  respect,  at  least, 
each  of  them  enjoys  a portion  both  of  dignity  and  happiness, 
— the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  censurate  of  the  people,  yet  re- 
mains unviolated,  for  juries  yet  are  judges.  In  'their  breasts 
lies  that  construction  of  malice,  which  constitutes  the  illegali- 
ty, as  it  does  the  guilt  of  words  or  of  actions.  We  have  the 
whole  field  of  inquiry  before  us,  and  w e may  question  the 
propriety  of  tolerating  the  existence  of  those  powers,  whose 
bare  extent  to  question  w^as  once,  I may  say,  admitted  a blas- 
phemy. The  Magistrate  is  now  beginning  to  be  sensible,  that 
the  actions  alone  of  men  are  his  proper  object,  for  they  are  un- 
equivocal objects  of  sense,  and  may  be  restrained  or  punished 
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by  the  laws  ; but  that  opinions  scorn  his  coercion,  and,  even 
where  their  tendency  is  dangerous,  come  not  under  his  cogni- 
zance, till  the  action  follows  the  opinion,  and  the  law  is  actu- 
ally infringed.  He  has  besides  learned  from  experience,  tliat 
to  punish  the  propagator  of  an  opinion,  is  indirectly  to  own 
its  truth,  and  its  likelihood  to  make  converts.  Should,  for 
instance,  some  visionary  say  te  the  world,  that-a  great  King 
imperial,  born  of.  an  illustrious  race,  a race  invited  to  the  glo-* 
rious  task  of  confirming  and  establishing  liberty  in  a country 
tliat  more  than  once  had  risqued  its  all  for  the  obtaining  of  it, 
should  he  assert  that  he  understood  better  the  construction  of  a 
fly-trap  than  the  law  of  nature  and  nations ; that  he  had  more 
the  obstinacy  of  a mule  than  the  perseverance  of  a man ; more 
of  the  low  mischievous  cunning  of  a natural,  than  of  the  a- 
spiring  aim,  the  steady  dignified  wisdom  of  a philosopher; 
more  of  the  insatiable  rapaciousness  and  sullenness  of  a tyrant, 
than  the  enlarged  and  well  directed  zeal,  tlie  glowing  benevo- 
lence of  a patriot  King : — If,  I say,  some  visionary,  or  some 
hireling  scribbler,  should  tell  us  that  such  a creature  existed, 
and  bore  the  name  of  King,  wmuld  a sensible  loyalist  be  in 
wrath  with  the  pretended  portrait,  or  could  the  minister  but 
smile It  is  not  in  nature!  would  exclaim  the  former  : The 
latter  would  calmly  reply,  we  know  it  to  be  false.  If,  then, 
my  countrymen,  I am  absurd ; contempt  both  from  you  and 
the  minister  will  be  my  portion  and  my  punishment.  If  what 
I offer  be  reason,  it  cannot  be  a libel.  If,  galled  by  the  seve- 
rity of  truth,  the  minister  would  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
an  imprudent  revenge,  the  sound  of  his  first  step  will  be  a 
watch-word.  Ye  are  Men  ! I will  not  insult  you  by  instruc- 
tion. 

There  is  a timidity  in  politics,  as  in  every  other  art  or  sci- 
ence, which,  like  timidity  in  common  life,  stifles  in  concep- 
tion all  grandeur  of  design,  robs  resolution  of  its  hue,  enter- 
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prize  of  its  pith,  and  rcust  end  in  inaction,  if  not  ignominy 
and  remorse. 

He  who  sets  himself  down,  and  weighs  every  possible  ac- 
cident that  may  thwart  his  design,  and  where  much  good  is 
promised,  allows  himself  to  be  terrified  at  every  appearance 
of  evil,  such  a man  may  live  harmless  in  a solitude,  but  he  has 
not  virtue  for  society.  Let  him  retire  to  a cell  i he  was  not 
made  for  action, — he  may  be  sainted  by  superstition,  but  a 
spirited  reformer  will  expunge  him  from  his  calendar. 

There  is  no  occasion  in  which  tliis  timidity  will  be  more  evi- 
dent than  in  times  big  with  event,  or  on  the  eve  of  revoluti- 
ons. It  is  in  such  cases  often  amiable,  I was  going  to  say  re- 
spectable. It  then  behoves  every  man  to  weigh  deeply  before 
he  decides.  It  behoves  him  to  consult  the  sensibility  of  his 
heart-strings,  before  he  takes  a step  that  may  rend  the  tender- 
est  of  them  asunder.  It  behoves  him  to  consider  well  the  va- 
lue of  his  object,  and  to  compare  the  probability  of  attaining 
it  with  tire  danger  of  the  experimenL . A thousand  things  it 
behoves  him  to  consider,  and,  long,  very  long,  must  he  be  toil- 
ed in  painful  uncertainty,  before  even  firmness  can  take  cou- 
rage, or  decision  can  decide. 

Let  us  then  pause,  w eigh,  and  consider  our  situation,  as  w'ell 
in  ourselves  as  with  respect  to  others.  Let  us  consider  the  cri- 
sis. But  when  we  have  weighed  and  considered,  the  goal  is 
before  us : our  part  is  firmness. 

That  the  situation  of  Ireland  is  capable  of  improvement, 
that  it  is  not  exactly  such  as  the  warm  imagination,  the  bene- 
volent enthusiasm  of  a Plato,  a More,  or  a Montesquieu, 
would  have  formed  in  their  dreams  of  perfection  and  happiness, 
we  have  not  a bankrupt  trader,  a half-naked  peasant,  or  a 
starving  manufacturer  would  have  the  courage  to  assert.  We 
have  however  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  bankruptcy,  our 
nakedness,  and  our  famine,  since  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
arp  satisfied  with  them,  since  the  Lords  of  England  are  coa- 
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tent,  and  the  Commons  have  joined  in  declaring  them  consti- 
tutional and  rightful.  But  they  have  not  yet  denied  us  the  li- 
berty of  thinking.  I propose  then  to  inquire,  as  a matter  of 
mere  philosophic  curiosity  ; first, — Whether  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  it  is  probable  that  Ireland  might  recover  hex 
Independence.^  and  secondly.  Is  Independence  worth  con- 
tending for  'f 

It  may  seem  odd,  that  I do  not  first  consider  the  value  of 
the  object  before  I am  at  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  pro- 
bability of  attaining  it.  But,  besides  that  there  are  fewer  per- 
aon^  with  whom  the  latter  can  be  a matter  of  doubt,  it  would 
be  of  little  importance  to  inquire,  whether  a certain  change 
would  be  advantageous,  if  the  improbability  of  effecting  it  al- 
most amounts  to  the  impossible.  Were  I to  institute  an  inqui- 
ry, whether  it  would  be  useful  to  man  to  have  pow'er  over  the 
elements,  I believe  I should  be  able  to  find  few  fellow  adven- 
turers in  the  speculation.  But  if  I begin  by  inquiring  if  such 
power  could  possibly  and  easily  be  obtained,  the  very  novelty 
of  the  subject  might  perhaps  procure  me  a hearing. 

Before  I enter  upon  these  questions,  1 must  beg  leave  to 
premise,  by  way  of  lemma,  or  introductory  argument,  a 
principle  upon  which  I intend  to  build  much,  and  which  I 
sliall  therefore  beg  leave  particularly  and  minutely  to  discuss. 

The  principle  is  this,  that  political  bodies,  whether  sole  or 
aggregate,  whether  composed  of  one  person  or  a multitude, 
act  uniformly  from  the  narrowest  kind  of  selfishness,  and  are 
totally  incapable  of  a steady  or  uniform  principle  of  generosi- 
ty. The  observation  may  be  farther  extended  to  individuals, 
(though  no  body  politic)  who  from  their  situation  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  acting  more  from  political  than  inoral 
motives.  Morality  is  felt.  Politics  roust  be  studied.  The 
conscience  of  the  man  is  natural.  That  of  the  politician  ar- 
tificial. The  habit  of  reasoning  only,  is  not  favorable  to  feel- 
ing. The  habit  cf  being  cunning  is  not  favorable  to  strict- 
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ness  of  principle.  In  general,  then,  we  cannot  expect  politici- 
ans to  be  either  generous  or  just.  To  see  how  collective  bo- 
dies will  be  most  likely  to  act  towards  each. other,  but  little 
pains  are  necessary.  All  persons  are  sufficiently  selfish,  but 
few  are  in  any  degree  generous.  The  affections  of  most  |>eo- 
ple  are  as  domestic  as  their  charity,  so  celebrated  by  SwifU 
They  scarce  ever  travel  abroad.”  They  end  where  they, 
should  begin — at  home.  Some  liowevCr  can  feel  for  the  little 
community  to  which  they  belong.  A few  for  their  country. 

But  how  many  are  they  w ho  are  born  for.  the  universe  ? Shuf- 
fle these  men  into  communities,  and  then  will  it  be  asked,  if 
communllies  can  be  supposed  capable  of  generosity  ? Can  the 
majority  be  supposed  either  generous  or  just?  Take  the  mat- 
ter as  between  an  individual'  of  one  nation,  and  the  body  of. 
another  nation,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  few  attachments 
w hich  he  can  have  with  a.  few  of  that  other  nation,  to  the  ma- 
jority of  w’hom  lie  must  be  at  best  very  indifferent,  will  over- 
come the  force  of  selfishness,  and  that  he  will  divide  his  fa- 
vors among  a million,  because  he  has.  a friendship  for  one? 
Even  the  generous  are  not  displeased  with  gratitude,  but  here 
the  obligation  is  scarce  felt  by  an  individual  of  the  obliged, 
and  the  merit  is  lost  in  the  number  of  obligors.  There  will 
be  few  favors,  and  gratitude  will  scarce  exist.  But  will  this 
individual  be  as  little  likely  to  injure  as  to  serve  a nation  ? I 
I cannot  think  so.  Selfishness  is  eternally  in  arms,  while  be- 
nevolence often  sleeps  on  her  post.  In  a thousand  acts  of  in- 
justice the  individual  will  be  sheltered  and  even  applauded  by 
the  multitude  of  his  associates.  Fear  of  disgrace,  which  a- 
lone  perhaps  keeps  him  honest  in  private  life,  will  make  him 
dishonest  in’  public.  A palpable  injustice  will  be  lawful.poli- 
cy.  Political  villany  will  be  love  to  his  country.  The  honest 
man  will  often  give  up  his  pnvate  conscience  to  his  sense  of 
duty  to  the  state.  The  same  sacrifice  will  be  pretendetl  to  by 
the  villain.  If  such  w ill  be  the  probable  line  .of  conduct  .wliich  ^ 
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an  iiKlivitlual  of  one  nation  or  community  will  observe^  towardi 
another  nation,  what  must  one  nation  expect  from  another 
Are  not  the  chances,  nay  the  certainties  of  coldness,  unstea- 
diness, injustice,  and  inhumanity,  increased  almost  to  iiihiu- 
ty  ?”  The  unlearned  in  arithmetic  would  be  astonished  at, 
the  amount  of  the  combination.  The  steps  of  nations  have 
been  ever  planted  in  selfishness,  marked  with  injustice,  and 
may  be  traced-in  blood;  Their  monuments  are  desolation; 
Their  glory  is  the  stain  of  humanity. —-Let  us  compare  facts- 
with  reasoning.  They  will  confirmit  to.  a miracle  ! And  first 
as  to  individuals,  who  have  been  politicians  by  necessity  or 
claoice.  Most  Catholic  Kings  have  they  not  been  the  encoura- 
gers  of  heresy  ? Has  never  Presbyter  ruled  with  the  pride  of 
a self-created  bishop.^  Did  never  Reformer  pull  down  the  spi-, 
ritual  crown  of  the  Pope,  that  he  himself  might  w ear  it  as  part 
of  his  own,  or  enjoy  its  power  under  lank  hair  or  a night-cap  ? 
God’s  vicegerents  on  earth  have  fomented  rebellion  against 
princes.  Despots  (those  steady  friends  to  the  peace,  good  or- 
der, and  subordination  of  society  !)  have  in  the  dominions  of 
others  sown  the  seeds  of  anarchy  ; or,  what  seems  much  more 
unnatural,  those  whose  mean  ambition  rendered  them  ene- 
mies to  equality,  and  who  could  have  wished  freedom  had 
but  one  neck,  if  they  had  held  the  sword;  these,  men  have 
planted,  fostered,  and  protected  Republicanism.  Can  Guati- 
mozin  himself,  even  in  the  generous  ardor  of  his  zeal,  and  the 
fire  of  his  consuming  indignation,  can  he  restrain  a tear  for  the 
W'eakness  ©f  humanity,  when  he  relates  what  I am  obliged  to.* 
add,  that  he  whom  no  allurements  could  shake,  no  dangers 
could  dismay,  who  brightened  by  difficulties  and  gained  lustre, 
from  defeats,  who  refused  the  proffered  sovereignty  of  his 
country,  and  treated  with  contempt  the  support  and  friendship 
of  her  enetriies,  w-ho,  rather  than  see  her  ruin,  could  have  em- 
braced with  a great  despair,  Death,  in  the  last  ditch  of  his* 
country,” — that  he,  even  he,  of  ever  glorious  memory,  in  an- 
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swer  to  the  petitions  of  his  new  subjects,  whom  policy  made 
it  necessary  to  cultivate,  could  declare  with  the  cold  blood  of 
an  assassin,  his  deliberate  intention  of  ruining  thedrish  wool- 
len manufacture,  that  the  English  might  profit  by  it— could 
declare  in  efiectj  that  he  would  wrest  the  morsel  from  the 
mouth  of  famine^  to  give  another  provocation  to  the  sated  ap^ 
petite  of  gluttony  ? Can  you  believe  this,  my  countrymen  ? — 
It  is  a fact,  if  there  be  truth  in  history,  if  the  records  of  Eng- 
land be  not  all  as  false  as  some  of  them  are  disgraceful ! — But 
heroes  have  been  men  ; there  have  been  individual  villains  in 
all  ages/  Nations  wdll  afford  us  a more  amiable  prospect.  They 
cannot,  as  one  man  have  conspired  the  ruin  of  virtue  and  liber- 
ty ! They  cannot  have  been  so  corrupt  as  to  bid  defiance  to 
shame ! They  cannot  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  show  an  exam- 
ple of  tyranny,  that  might  one  day  be  turned  upon  them- 
selves ! ' • * 

I grant  there  is  a difference  between  nations  and  individuals. 
The  difference  is  great.  Individuals  have  been  often  and  uni- 
formly generous ; nations  never.  Their  uniform  principle  is 
policy,  either  real  or  supposed.  Unless  this  is  understood, 
their  conduct  will  appear  a chaos  of  inconsistency.  But  what 
will  seem  extraordinary  is,  that  those  nations  who  enjoyed  most 
liberty  themselves  have  been  ever  the  greatest  tyrants  of  others, 
and  the  provinces  of  a despotic  King  have  generally  been 
treated  more  kindly  than  those  of  free  states.  The  reason  is, 
tliat  in  a free  state,  every  man  is  in  a degree  one  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  few  men  in  power  like  to  part  with  it.  Most  are 
willing  to  abuse  it.  The  proud  cannot  bear  spirit  in  others, 
and  there  are  more  men  of  pride  than  of  dignity.  To  a despo- 
tic King  all  his  subjects  are  pretty  equal,  provided  they  pay 
him  his  taxes ; and  if  his  government  is  rather  mild,  the  pro- 
vinces will  share  it.  The  free  citizen  of  a free  state  will  hard- 
ly put  his  subjects  in  the  province  on  a footing  with  himself, 
their  I/ord  and  Governor^  in  his  capital.  Conapion  interest. 
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and  even  common  calamity,  unites  the  provinces  subject  to  des- 
potism. They  have  but  one  master  to  satisfy  or  guard  against 
—opposition  of  interests  disunites  the  Lords  of  a free  state 
from  their  subjects  in  the  province.  These  have  as  many 
masters  as  there  ai'e  men  in  the  superior  state,  and  each  would 
be  satisfied,  every  individual  would  stalk  in  the  mockery  of 
fancied  majesty.  Every  individual  would  enjoy  his  revenues 
and  his  taxes ; every  individual  would  propose  his  laws  and 
his  restraints  ; and  all  restraints  would  be  salutary.  The  cry 
of  every  individual  is  unconditional  submission  ! and  the  sub- 
ject nation  has  no  hope  but  in  the  impotence  or  subjection  of 
its  njasters. 

But  to  facts. — Athens  the  brave,  the  civilized,  the  polite, 
the  lettered  and  the  w'ise  ; she  who  defended  the  liberties  of 
Greece  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  how  long  was  she  the  ty- 
rant of  Sicily,  and  how  cruel  was  her  tyranny  ! 

The  wodd  has  seen  those  who  for  their  own  country  despi- 
sed death  and  were  suppliants  for  torture,  who  in  their  own 
city  could  brook  the  infernal  devil  as  easily  as  a king,”  even 
those  has  the  world  seen  impose  upon  other  nations  a multi- 
tude of  tyrants,  each  of  them  more  insolent,  more  inhuman 
than  a single  one. 

England  sat  by,  a tame  unconcerned  spectator,  wliile  Ca*- 
sLca  was  sold  by  a republic,  and  deluged  with  blood  by  a mo- 
narchy. That  same  monarchy  is  now  protecting  the  revolted 
colonies  of  England,  whose  tyranny  forced  them  into  a repub- 
lic. She  is  protecting  a republic,  . the  very  contrast  of  herself 
in  manners,  opinions,  religion,  prejudices  and  spirit,  while 
chose  who  took  from  a king  their  boast,  that  they  w^ere  free 
as  their  own  thoughts,”  and  who  have  sacrificed  kings  them- 
selves at  the  altar  of  freedom  ; they  have  driven  Indians  from 
their  own  woods,  through  zeal  for  civilization ; Christianity 
and  Justice  have  carried  others  into  captivity,  because  their 
complexions  darkened  under  a fiercer  sun  ; and  are  .low  car- 
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rying  fire,  sword  and  seal  ping-knit  e into  the  "country  of  their 
brethren,  because  they  thought  the  leading-strings  ot'  “an  in- 
fant an  incumbrance  to  a man  ; because  they  could  not  be^ 
grateful  to  them  for  the  setailcd  gifts  of  nature,  be  in  love 
with  poverty,  and  in  raptures  with  slavery. 

* If  Honesty,  an  inbred  steady  principle  of  honesty,  were  to 
be  expected  from  any  nation,  it  might  surely  be  looked  for  in 
one  that  was  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money ; in  a nation,  three 
hundred  of  wdiose  citzens,  headed  by  a king,  devoted  them- 
selves for  their  country,  and  repulsed  the  millions  of  Xerxes ; 
in  a nation  where  all  the  weakness  of  the  woman  and  the  mo- 
ther fled  at  the  name  of  traitor,  and  he  was  ro  longer  a son 
who  was  no  longer  a citizen.  Yet  the  Spartans  have  had 
their  Helotes,  and  the  English  have  their  Irish  ! Were  the 
blood-hounds  or  the  barbed  arrows  of  the  Spartan  more  severe 
or  more  keen  to  the  body,  than  are  tHe  insults  of  the  Briton  to 
the  mind?  Boys  hunted  the  Helotes:  the  Irish  are 'the  scoff 
of  fcx)ls  ? 

LETTER  SECOND. 

SU^  quisque  faber  fortunas  est,  is  one  of  those  truths  which 
-the  experience  of  ages  has  handed  down  as  a proverb. 

Wliat  is  true  of  every  individual  must  be  so  of  nations— 

Their  fortune  must  depend  upon  themselves.” 

It  is  a truth  well  worthy  the  deep  consideration  of  Ireland — • 
I have,  in  my  former  letter,,  endeavored  to  convince  her  by 
reasoning,  and  an  appeal  to  historical  facts,  of  what  she  should 
long  ere  this  have  learned  from  experience, — that  whatever 
justice  or  generosity  exists  among  individuals,  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  it  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations.  Their  prin- 
ciple is  policy. 

It  is  time  for  Ireland  to  take  thought  for  herself. 

That  Ireland  hath  been,  and  is,  subordinate  to,  and  depen- 
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tleiit  on  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
King’s  Majesty,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament,  hath  power  to  make  laws  to 
biiijd  the  people  of  Ireland,  is  a truth  too  melancholy  to  ad- 
mit contradiction.  That  it  of  right  ought  to  be  so,  w'as  reser- 
ved for  the  modesty  and  good  sense  of  an  English  parliament 
to  assert,  and  would  therefore  be  a blunder  in  Irishmen  to 
deny. 

That  no  nation  can  by  conquest,  or  by  any  other  means,  ac- 
quire a right  of  perpetual  dominion  over  another ; that  no  con- 
sent or  contract,  however  express  or  solemn,  can  bind  posteri- 
ty to  their  injury  } that  no  prescription  or  length  of  time  can 
sanctify  oppression  ,*  that  little  deference  is  due  to  names  im- 
posed by  the  oppressors  upon  the  act  of ‘assuming  rights  una- 
lienable in  their  nature,  and  only  overborne  by  force,  or  over- 
looked by  folly  ; these  are  propositions  which  I shall  not  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  upon.  Time,  with  most  minds,  gives  a sa- 
credness to  error  : inquiry  then  bears  the  name  of  impiety  : 
but  the  idols  of  one  age  are  trampled  under  foot  in  another, 
and  the  prejudices  which  once  required  a Locke  to  remove, 
are  in  these  days  but  themes  to  the  schools. 

I shall  not  then  war  wdth  the  doad ; nor  shall  I offend  the 
delicacy  of  an  English  Judge,  by  doubling  the  propriety,  or 
disputing  the  omnipotence  of  an  English  Act  of  Parliament. 
That  would  be  “ to  oppose  my  private  Irish  Judgment  to  pub- 
lic English  authority.”  And,  in  so  plain  a case,  the  opposition 

must  be  virulent  and  factious.”  Authority  must  be  ever  in 
the  right ! The  demand  of  Magna  Charta  was  but  a success- 
ful rebellion  ; the  Reformation  w^as  an  impious  defection. from 
the  church  ; and  the  author  of  Christianity  was  a heretic  and 
a traitor ! Ireland  tlien  by  right  ought  to  be,  nay  more,  for  e- 
vsr  must  be,  subordinate  to  the  sovereign  legislative  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  I acknowledge  it ! my  reason  is  a 
.strong  one  ; she  thinks  so  herself;  and  ^ who  dare  deny  tlie 
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conipeteiu’y  ot'  her  judgment  ? She  thinks  herself  formed  by 
nature  an  humble  attendant  upon  England.  She  crouches 
under  -vvhat  she  calls  necessity.  Her  loyalty  dares  not, form  a 
’a  ish  for  the  preservation  of  her  crown  in  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, united  with  the  separate  independency  of  her  own  legis- 
lature : because  she  looks  upon  this  wish  as  hopeless.  The 
very  thought  to  her  seems  madness  ! The  attempt,  she  ap- 
prehends, would  be  ruin ! 

I owe  a deference  to  the  general  opinion,  and  shall  submit 
to  it ; yet  as  all  sound  judgment  on  this  question,  can  only  be 
built  upon  experience,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  inquire, 
were  it  but  as  matter  of  speculation,  into  the  fate  of  other 
countries,  which  having  been  nearly  in  the  same  situation  with 
Ireland,  endeavoured  to  mend  their  condition.  One  advantage 
will  certainly  result  from  the  inquiry,  w hich  cannot  fail  of 
proving  acceptable  to  a people,  wdio  have  hitherto  appeared 
more  delighted  with  their  fears,  than  wdth  any  other  feelings 
of  the  human  heart.  It  will  load  us,  by  the  consideration  of 
our  superior  resources,  to  estimate  infallibly  the  quantum  of 
national  punishment,  likely  to  be  superadded  to  our  present 
burdens,  by  our  masters,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  eiforts  of  this  day,  when  their  leisure  and  sx'curity  shall 
permit  them  to  turn  their -thoughts  to  us.  In  proportion  to 
our  superior  power  of  iTsisting,  will  the  means  be  of  prevent- 
ing, in  future,  the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  such  a resis- 
tance. 

A late  respectable  writer  has  already  enumerated  the  natu- 
ral advantages  ot  Ireland.  It  appears  that  she  possesses  with- 
in herself,  or  immediately  within  her  reach,  almost  every  ad- 
vantage that  nature  or  situation  can  give,  or  that  is  necessary 
fo  make  a nation  rich,  great  and  happy. 

A climate  of  the  finest  temperature,  a soil  of  most  extraor- 
dinary fertility  ; mines  that  encouragement  might  convert 
into  sources  of  natimiat  kidustry  and  natioual  superiority  : 
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s«as  tliat  teem  with  fish ; har})ors  numerous,  safe,  comji^ocll- 
ous,  and  well  situated  for  commerce ; anj,  to  conclude,  a 
people  with  capacity  for  every  thing,  tvho  want  but  leave  to 
acquire  habits  of  industry,  as  persevering  as  spirited. 

These  are  the  natural  advantages  of  Ireland.  How  few 
nations  can  boast  so  many  and  so  great  ? Compare  her  rank 
and  consequence  in  the  world,  with  what  these  advantages 
might  entitle  her  to.  Inquire  then  whence  nrises  the  differ- 
ence, and  tliank  England,  if  you  can,  for  the  generosity  of 
her  protection ! 

Are  either  the  United  Provinces,  or  Switzerland,  to  be  com- 
pared to  Ireland  in  natural  advantages  ? 1 cannot  think  tliey 

are.  Tlie  former  is  but  one-tliird,  the  latter  only  one-lialf 
her  size.  Ireland  is  an  island,  and  sucli  a one  as  I have  de- 
scribed ; rich  in  climate,  soil,  mines  and  harbors.  Sw  itzer- 
land  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  and  is  poor  in  all  these, 
the  latter  she  cannot  jmsscss  at  all.  The  Dutch  States  are 
joined  to  the  Continent ; their  shore  is  dangerous  from  its  flats; 
docs  not  afford  them  a single  good  harbor  ; and  the  frost  binds 
up  their  commerce  daring  a considerable  part  of  the  winter. 
I need  not  mention  the  fish  which  the  lakes  of  Switzerland 
afford.  The  fisheries  of  Holland  lie  upon  our  coast.  They 
enjoy  more  from  their  unchecked  industry,  than  we  fujm  na- 
ture and  the  protection  of  England.  The  Dutch  have  no 
mines.  The  Swiss  dont  W'ork  theirs,  except  for  their  neces- 
sary instruments  of  war  and  agriculture.  Ncitlicr  Ilolland 
r.or  Switzerland  produces  cofn  for  half  their  inhabitants.  In 
the  latter  half  the  harvest  produced  by  a stubborn  soil  is  often 
destroyed  by  storms,  and  but  part  of  the  remainder  is  allowed 
by  the  climate  to  ripen. 

The  Swiss  may  be  said  to  have  neither  commerce  nor  navi- 
gation ; since  the  latter  they  have  only  on  their  lakes,  the 
former  is  concerned  wholly  in  necessaries. 

Of  the  timber  of  the  Swiss  I need  not  speak.  Tliey  enr 


Iiavff  no  navy,  nor  do  they  require  one.  As  to  Holland,  the 
spongy  produce  of  her  marshes  is  useless  in  trade  or  naviga- 
tion. Her  navy  must  be  purchased  by  industry.  Ireland 
may  be  as  industrious  as  Holland,  but  she  requires  it  less.  She 
may  raise  a navy  at  home,  if  she  cannot  with  more  advantage 
bring  materials  from  abroad.  The.  climate  of  Switzerland 
may  make  a hardy  race  of  soldiers  or  husbandmen,  but  to  a 
nation  that  would  aim  at  more  than  a penurious  existence,  it 
cannot  be  a subject  of  envy.  The  climate  of  Holland,  marshy 
in  its  soil,  and  intersected  by  so  many  stagnated  canals,  is  not 
wholesome.  Some' of  their  towns  are  formed  on  the  soil  left 
by  the  stagnation  of  rivers. , In  others  the  solid  foundations  of 
the  earth  seemed  to  have  forsaken  them,  and  they  laid  new 
ones.  The'  sea  threatens  to' overwhelm  them.  They  oppose  it 
with  mounds,  which  require  a continual  repair,  and  dream  not 
of  danger  though  the  failure  of  a bank  would  give  them  a se- 
cond deluge.’  ' ■ 

Labor  and  industiy  are  in  Holland  necessary. — They  can- 
not otherwise  exist.  This,  it  is  true,  will  keep  them  labori- 
ous and  industrious.  But  what  they  are  from  necessity,  other 
nations  may  be  from  nobler  motives,  and  Ireland  sets  out  from 
a point,  -which  in  Holland  it  required  the  labor  and  industry 
of  years  to  gain. 

Holland  must  be  a drudge,  as  she  subsists  on  the  wants  of 
other  nations,  ' and  these,  we  know,  are  mostly  artificial.  She 
is  their  factor  and  carrier.  She  may  suffer  from  their  caprice. 
She  must  languish  in  their  ill-humor.  Their  industry,  or  e- 
ven  frugality,  would  starve  her.  Ireland  is  more  indepen-, 
dent.  She  can  subsist  by  her  internal  resources,  though  the 
world  should  refuse  her  either  commerce  or  employment.  She 
is  rich  in  herself.  Nature  that  made  her  an  island,  and  gave 
her  fertility,  qualified  her  equally  for  absolute  independence, 
^.nd  unymlted  intercourse  with  other  Nations.  She  can  sub- 
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sist  without  other  nations.  She  cun  trade  with  them  to  rautu* 
al  advantage. 

Such  are  the  natural  advantages  of  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land, and  such  are  they  compared  with  Ireland.  America  I 
shall  briefly  consider  hereafter.  - Each  of  the  fonner  is  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  empires.  Each  of  them  w’as  once  op- 
pressed by  all  the  rigours  of  slavery.  Each  of  them  bur^t 
her  shackles,  and  baffled  the  most  inveterate  attacks  of  ene- 
mies vrhose  power  seemed  to  approach  them  with  the  irresisti- 
bility of  fate. 

Holland,  inferior  to  Ireland  in  everj'  natural  advantage,  and 
equal  to  about  a third  of  her  in  size,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
most  powerful  naonarch  then  in  Europe.  ' The  firmness  and 
courage  which  she  displayed  will  appear  incredible  to  those* 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  power  of  enthusiasm.  The 
seven  provinces  we  are  speaking  of  surmounted  every  difficul- 
ty— they  thought  they  could  defend  themselves.  The  ten  o- 
ther  provinces,  says  Voltaire,  would  have  a foreign  prince  to 
protect  them,  and  are  in  slavery  to  this  day. 

One  prince  to  whom  they  applied  for  assistance,  was  him- 
self engaged  in  civil  wars,  and  yet  tottered  on  his  throne.  The 
extreme  caution  of  another,  in  foreign  enterprize,  correspond- 
ed but  ill  with  her  magnanimity  and  resolution  in  domestic 
affiirs;  and  from  the  reprimands  she  was  dail}*^  giving  toiler 
House  of  Commons,  for  presuming  to  judge  of  the  duty  they 
■were  called  to,  she  seemed  little  likely  to  tempt  the  ■wrath  of 
a powerful  tyrant  or  turn  abettor  of  rebellion.  The  succors 
received  by  the  states  were  accordingly  for  a long  time  feeble 
and  clandestine.  To  obtain  open  assistance  from  Elizabeth 
required  a longer  struggle : and  even  the  offer  of  their  sove- 
reignty. But  before  any  assistance  had  been  received  by  the 
States,  they  had  gotten  possession  of  what  Doctor  Johnson 
calls  the  choice  of  Evil” — their  darling  object  liberty.  The 
tery  women  had  formed  regiments  fo^^be  defence  of  their  ci- 
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tics ; and,  ratlier  than  again  fall  under  the  hated  tyranny  of 
Spain,  the  dykes  and  sluices  had  been  opened,  and  the  very 
peasants,  says  Hume,  had  been  active  in  ruining  their  own 
fields  by  an  inundation,— they  preferred  the  mercy  of  w’aters 
to  that  of  tyrants. 

. These  same  people  have  since  w ithstood  the  most  formidable 
attacks  of  a monarch  wdio  thought  his  power  equal  to  univer- 
sal empire.  They  have  supported  themselves  wdth  more  than 
equal  honor  against  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. They  have  swept  the  channel  of  England,  and  their 
insults  in  the  Thames  have  carried  consternation  to  the  ca- 
pital. 

In  little  more  than  half  a century  fi*om  the  time,  at  which, 
unprepared  as  they  must  have  been,  they  first  ventured  to  take 
up  arms  against  Spain  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  they  beat 
one  of  their  formidable  armadas.  They  obliged  it  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Downs  under  the  English  flag.  They  retire  for 
a reinforcement ; they  resolve,  that  the  fleet  of  England  shall 
no  longer  protect  their  enemy  ; they  return  to  the  charge,  and 
the  Spanish  navy  in  its  flight  received  from  them  a blow  which 
at  this  day,  after  near  a century  and  a half,-  it  has  not  fully 
recovered.  A few’  years  more,  assisted  by  a few  more  defeats, 
sjoftened  the  obstinacy  of  Spain.  She  acknowledged  theinde- 
pendence  of  the  States,  and  in  twenty  years  after  they  pro- 
tected her  provinces  against  France. 

The  Swiss,  now  that  they  are  free,  are  more  secure  from 
attacks,  than  when  they  were  dependant.  They  are  defended 
by  their  mountains,  and  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  by 
their  poverty,  by  their  valor,  hnd  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  neighbouring  empires.  A partition  is  not  easily  agreed  up- 
on, and  none  will  consent  to  their  becoming  an  accession  to 
the  power  of  another,  if  such  an  accession  \vevt  practicable. 
But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  of  all  the  advantages  I have 
mentioned,  their  vaW  alone,  at  the  time  they  threw  off  the 


yoke,  seemed  most  in  they*  favor.  The  enemy  had  posses- 
sion of  their  country.  The  balance  of  power  was  then  less 
understood,  or  less  attended  to,  and  their  poverty  and  com- 
mercial insignificance  must  have  been  feeble  inducements  to 
the  protection  of  their  neighbours.  Accordingly  they  had  to 
work  out  tlieir  own  liberty,  and  above  three  centuries  elapsed 
before  the  House  of  Austria  acknowledged  their  indepen- 
dance. 

I believe  there  are  few  will  deny,  that  America  has  already 
established  her  independence.  She  w'oiild  not  come  over  and 
prostrate  herself  at  the  feet  of  England,  so  England,  with 
the  magnanimity  of  a conqueror,  appointed  ambassadors  to 
her  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Upon  England’s  condescending 
**  to  treat  with  armed  rebels,”  they  refused  to  treat  w'ith  Eng- 
land. They  had  procured  friends,  and  they  preferred  them  to 
masters.  For  the  situation  of  America  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest,  hear  her  ow  n unexaggerated  description.  Without 
arms,  ammunition,  discipline,  revenue,  government,  or  ally, 
almost  totally  stript  of  commerce,  and  in  the  w’eakness  of  youth 
as  it  were,  with  a staff  and  a sling  only,”  she  dared,  “ in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,”  to  engage  a gigantic  adversary, 
prepared  at  all  points,  boasting  of  his  strength,  and  of  whom 
even  mighty  warriors  were  greatly  afraid.” 

When  to  this  enumeration  of  difficultici,  which,  one  is  tompt- 
ed  to  think,  requires  little  addition,  we  subjoin  the  following  ; 
that  these  colonies  were  not  more  disunited  by  distance  of 
place,  than  by  difference  of  opinion,  manners,  spirit,  religion, 
and  government ; that  they  were  so  disunited  in  all  these, 
that  it  seemed  the  dream  of  a dotard  to  think  of  connecting 
them  in  one  interest,  or  of  bringing  them  to  co-operate,  if  they 
could  be  convinced  that  their  interest  was  the  same ; tliat  they 
were  exposed  to  the  navy  and  arms  of  England  on  their  sea- 
ceasts,  to  the  incursions  of  Indians  (perhaps  too  justlj'  enra- 
ged) on  their  rear,  and,  in  some  prf>vince5,  to  the  more  dan- 


gerous  insuriTctioiis  of  their  tlomestic  slav^es,  whose  disposili- 
ons  to  revenge  must  have  been  expected  to  burst  on  their  more 
immediate  oppressors  ; when  all  these  particulars,  I say,  are 
considered,  besides  those  which  America  herself  has  enume- 
rated,  I think  scarce  any  nation  on  the  earth  should  absolutely 
despair. 

Let  us  consider  the  present  situation  of  Ireland. — I need 
scarce  say,  that  there  is  not  a maritime  power  in  Europe  to 
which  her  alliance  would  not,  in  itself,  be  an  object  of  emu- 
lation. What  then  w’ould  it  appear  to  the  enemies  of  England  ? 
If  Ireland  should  ask  their  protection,  would  they  require  to 
be  sounded  at  a distance,  or  to  be  assailed  by  preparatory 
arguments  and  leading  propositions?  Would  they  think 
it  prudent  to  act  as  they  did  by  America,  to  stand 
by,  cool  spectators  of  our  struggle,  till  they  judged 
how  far  we  should  be  able  to  persevere,  or  be  likely  to 
succeed  ? or,  if  they  determined  to  assist  Ireland,  would  they 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  art  in  order  to  deceive  a credu- 
lous minister,  and  to  mask  their  intentions  until  they  could  de- 
clare them  with  safety  ? No,  my  countrymen  : distant  propo- 
sitions, preparatory  arguments,  negociation,  art, — all  these  are 
to  us  unnecessary  ! Conviction  has  long  been  confirmed.  Their 
resolution  is  already  taken.  Their  arms  are  already  in  their 
bands.  They  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  their  own  interest 
and  for  the  humiliation  of  England.  Will  a few  leagues  ter- 
rify them  when  their  scheme  is  so  near  arriving  at  almost  un- 
hoped for  perfection  ! They  'were  then  at  peace,  yet  they  en- 
gaged in  war.  They  are  now  at  war,  will  they  not  carry  it  on  ? 
The  sole  question  wdth  them  at  present  must  be  this  : Will 
they  ch use  to  visit  us  as  enemies  or  as  friends?  For  visit  us 
they  probably  wdll.—Will  they  attempt  a conquest  to  which 
they  are  probably  unequal ; or  will  they  chuse  the  easier  road, 
and  oSer  an  alliance,  which  will  have  every  real  advantage  to 
be  expected  from  dominion,  without  the  danger  of  an  unsuc-* 
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c^flfsul  attempt,  or  the  inconveniences  and  hazards  of  the  most 
successful  execution?  Will  they  not  offer  an  alliance  such  as 
their  good  sense  has  been  content  with  from  America,  and 
which  they  have  thought  worthy  of  supporting  by  a war  w ith 
England  ? Such  an  alliance  as,  from  its  liberality,  it  will  be 
the  interest  of  the  other  European  powers,  at  least,  by  a tacit 
acquiescence,  to  support  ? An  alliance  that  will  not  contribute 
more  to  the  weakening  of  an  haughty  adversary,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  an  insatiable  monopolist,  than  to  tlieir  own  regal 
power,  aggrandizement  and  glory  ? 

And  here,  my  countrymen,  occurs  an  awful  pause  ! Wliat 
inducements  hath  British  policy  suffered  to  take  root  in  the 
hearts  of  Irishmen,  to  enable  them  to  resist  such  necessary 
and  proffered  protection  ? None,  my  friends ! Loyalty,  the 
fairest  flow'er  that  can  ornament  the  bosom  of  a prince,  finds  in 
Ireland  its  happiest  soil.  Personal  attachment  to  the  King  of 
Ireland,  and  his  illustrious  house,  is  the  cord  which  binds  us 
to  our  burden,  and  furnishes  to  a British  people  the  occasion 
of  loading  us  without  bounds  or  mercy.  Had  we  as  little  at- 
tachment to  the  House  of  Hanover  as  Scotland,  or  Manches- 
ter, we  had  long  since  in  despair  implored  the  protection  of 
other  powers,  for  so  long  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
can  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever,”  the  worst  that  could  hap- 
pen to  us  would  be  to  change  our  masters.*  The  word  is  not 


* It  may  be  seen  by  Blackstone,  B.  I,  p.  100,  what  an  English  law- 
yer thinks  tlie  necessary  consequence  of  all  dependance  upon  England  ! 
\Ve  are  bound  by  every  law  she  in  her  wisdona  «r  wantonness  thinks  pro- 
])er  to  prescribe.  We  shall  soon,  I suppose,  be  on  a footing  with  those 
slaves  of  the  Kotnans  who  were  bound  to  the  glebe  or  soil!  — England  will 
think  proper  that  we  should  not  depart  from  the  soil,  but  be  transferred 
with  it  by  deed,  roll,  or  indenture  ! This  will  save  us  a multitude  of  dis- 
putes about  our  profierly,  for  we  shall  then,  like  the  Roman  slaves,  be- 
come perfect  things,  and  cease  to  be  PERso.va.  The  English  prints  Vv'ill 
then  afford  entertainment  to  those  who  can  reKsli  it  If  any  of  us  are 
missing  from  our  stalls  or  lumber-rooms,  we  shall  be  advertised  for,  and 
described,  as  strayed^  stolen,  or  mislaid.'' — We  shall  be  taken  dam- 

iige  feasant,  (perhaps  rider  and  all !)  and  if  we  happen  to  die  of  cold  and 
hunger,  in  an  open  pound,  it  will  be  at  the  suit  of  the  owner ! O Ire- 
land^! Ireland  ! ^ Dost  thou  retain  one  spark  of  feeling,  to  make  the  op- 
pression  of  thee  a crime  ? 
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my  own.  It  is  by  an  English  Judge  and  commentator  direct- 
ly applied  to  the  situation  of  this  kingdom  and  its  subordina- 
tion to  England  by  right  of  conquest.  But  has  England  learn- 
ed nothing  from  her  late  experience  in  America  ? Will  she  for  * 
ever  trust  to  our  loyalty  alone,  and  will  our  King  forever  leave 
US  at  tile  mercy  of  a British  Parliament  ? As  to  the  English 
people,  the  power  of  God  has  been  displayed  to  them  in  vain. 
They  seem  to  have  revived  the  age  of  miracles,  and  to  have  left 
the  Egyptians  at  a distance.  All  that  should  have  inspired 
them  with  awe,  humility  and  wisdom,  seems  but  to  have  dark- 
ened their  understandings,  and  hardened  their  hearts ! But  let 
it  be  our  duty,  my  countrymen,  to  consider  the  crisis,  and  prow 
fit  of  it ! Let  us  adore  that  wonder-working  God,  who,  in  the 
intoxication  of  our  oppressors,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
rebel ; ami  who,  in  the  miscarriages  of  British  tyranny  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  has  taught  Irishmen  the  practicability  of  their 
own  emancipation  from  the  authority  of  an  usurping  English. 
Parliament. 

^ But  me  are  nearer  to  England.  I hear  my  countrymen  la- 
ment it,  and  often  have  I lamented  it  myself? — Yet  (indulge 
me,  my  countrymen,  while  I explain  my  paradox  1)  on  that  w- 
r^  proximkj  does  ihe  meal  of  Ireland  depend. 

We  are  near  to  England ; but  we  are  near  to  assistance  al- 
so. The  Atlantic  rolls  not  between  us  and  England ; but  nei- 
ther does  it  roll  between  us  and  her  enemies.  These  enemies 
are  on  the  way.  Before  the  wmd  changes  they  are  here.  Our 
proximity  to  England  is  to  us,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
what  the  distance  of  America  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest,  to  her.  The  latter  was  a barrier  against  Britain ; the 
former  is  a bridge  for  her  foes.  In  thie  respect  then  we  are  c- 
qual  to  America.  We  have  however  an  advantage  from  our 
proximity,  which  she  never  can  derive  from  her  distance.  It 
' is  a Perpetual  Guarantee  against  the  oppression  of  any  self- 
/created  protector.  It  is  perpetual,  because  it  depends  not 
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the  policy  or  caprice  of  kings  or  of  nations.  It  is  6xed  in  the 
nature  of  things. 

America  might  have  been  ruined  by  the  treachery  of  France, 
or  she  may  yet  fall  by  Congress,  as  England  has  done  by  a 
Parliament. 

Let  Ireland  be  subject  to  her  own  legislation  only,  and  one 
might  venture  to  say  she  is  free  for  ever.  . Her  situation  and 
sire  fit  her  for  that  moderate  degree  of  strength  and  power 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  permanent. 

Let  these  things  be  weighed,  and  perhaps  that  man  could 
not  be  acquitted  of  presumption  W'ho  would  venture  to  point 
out  another  spot  upon  the  globe,  to  which  Ireland  should  now 
wish  to  be  removed. 

From  this  proximity  of  England,  I would  deduce  this  truth, 
which  I wish  to  be  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  Irishman  : 
England  is  the  only  power  that  can  either  enslave  us  FAR-i 
THER,  or  KEEP  US  AS  WE  ARE,  And  this  is  the  important  mo- 
ment when  our  own  firm  constitutional  resistance  will  derive 
additional  support  from  t!ie  dread  of  her  enemies,  towards 
shaking  off  the  shackles  of  an  usurping  English  people. 

But,  unless  we  entertain  for  each  other  a mutual  and  gene- 
ral confidence,  unless  we  lay  aside  all  rancor  of  prejudice  oh 
account  of  distinctions  either  political  or  religious,  or  attempt 
such  a relief  from  those  shackles,  w'ould  be  only  to  solicit  con- 
fusion. 

There  are,  however,  many  instances  of  states  differing  very 
much  in  religion,  and  yet  united  in  strict  civil  confederacy  and 
union.  Scarce  six  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  Protes- 
tants, the  seven  remaining  are  Roman  Catholics  ; and,  what 
seems  a little  extraordinary,  the  greater  number  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cantons  are  democratical,  that  of  the  Protestant  Can- 
tons  aristocratical  in  their  government.  In  the  United  Prai 
vinces  the  majority  of  the  people  are  either  Presbyterians  or 
Roman  Catholics,  and  though  Presbyterianism  is  the  establish* 
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ed  religion,  yet  the  tolation  or  connivance  which  all  sects 
meet  witli  from  the  government,  has  produced  a general  mo- 
deration and  peace,  and  in  its  natural  consequences,  has  add- 
ed power,  grandeur  and  stability  to  the  state.  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania  is  equally  various  in  its  religion.  The  laws  of 
this  province  arc  more  liberal  than  the  spirit  of  any  other  pro- 
vinces. They  give  no  preference  to  any  sect.  They  tolerate 
all  sects.  All  sects  are  therefore  not  only  peaceable,  but  con- 
tent. Most  of  the  other  states  of  America,  so  firm  in  their  u- 
nioii  against  England,  are  scarcely  more  opposite  than  they 
are  inveterate  in  the  several  prejudices  and  opinions  which 
they 'carried  with  them  from  Europe.  In  short,  from  all  the 
facts  we  can  collect,  our  uniform  conclusion  must  be, — that 
that  nation  is  most  likely  to  be  great,  powerful  and  happy, 
which  finds  political  and  civil  moderation  necessary  to  its  very 
being.  Where  there  are  no  sects  or  parties,  I may  venture  to 
say,  there  cannot  be  sense,  science,  liberty  or  commerce. 
Where,  from  circumstances  internal  or  external,  different  sects 
are  nearly  balanced  in  power,  the  laws  must  be  moderate,  and . 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  will  becoriie  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The 
nation  will  be  in  harmony,  w ithin  itself,  and  that  moderation 
and  gootl  sense  w hich  will  distinguish  it  in  its  internal  govern- . 
ment  and  policy,  must  characterize  it  in  its  conduct  towards  o-  - 
ther  nations. 

It  is  very  sensibly  observed  by  a Roman  Catholic  Priest,  (the  • 
Rev.  Arthur  O^Leaiy)  in  a late  address  to  those  of  his  own 
persuasion  in  Ireland,  that  " conquerors  (and,  let  me  add,  tra- 
ders and  politicians)  ’ are  of  no  religion/’  The  English  esta- 
blished Popery  in  Canada.  The  French  entered  into  alliance 
with  Presbyterians  in  North  America;  and,  I dare  say,  would  ? 
have  done  the  same  if  their  deity  had  been  the  sun  or  a serpent, 
an  onion  or  a monkey.  The  Dutch,  it  is  said,  tread  upon  the 
cross  at  Japan,  and  the  English  make  alliances  with  Moors  and 
with  Indians. 
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The  French  are,  perhaps,  even  in  religion,  as  liberal  a na- 
tion as  any  in  Europe.  I judge  not  of  them  by  their  creeds, 
confessions,  or  articles  of  belief : God  forbid  that  I should 
judge  by  these  alone  of  the  hearts  or  understandings  of  any 
people  upon  earth,  who  have  public  creeds,  confessions,  or  ar- 
ticles ! These  are  not  always  formed  by  the  wisest  or  most  re- 
ligious people  of  a nation.  The  wisest  and  most  religious  are 
generally  better  employed.  I judge  of  the  French  nation  by 
the  general  conduct  of  tl^  people ; and  I believe  it  will  be 
owned  that  they  are  more  liberal  to  Englishmen,  than  English- 
men— are  to  them.  The  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
even  conquerors  would  make  violent  alterations  in  private 
property,  and  involve  themselves  in  the  perplexed  disputes 
and  antiquated  claims  of  families  that  have  suffered  by 
forfeiture,  has  been  well  exposed  by  the  reverend  divine  just 
mentioned.  Were  the  question  indeed  between  two  pretend-  / 
ers  to  the  crown,  the  case  might  be  different.  He  who  suc- 
ceeded must  reinstate  some  of  his  adherents,  and  gratify  o- 
thers.  Thfs  must  be  done  at  the  expence  of  the  opposite  par- 
ty. But  a conqueror  who  is  not  able  to  crush  the  subdued  na- 
tion at  a single  effort,  will  think  himself  happy  in  prevailing 
upon  the  people  to  remain  quiet  as  he  found  them.  He  will 
make  no  alteration  which  he  can  avoid  ; he  will  avoid  every 
alteration  which  can  disgust  or  displease.  What  then  is  to  be 
expected  from  even  a jxjwerful  protector,  that  offers  indepen- 
dence to  a nation  so  divided  into  parties  that  no  one  of  them 
has  power  to  crush  the  others,  supported  as  they  would  be,  by 
the  nation  that  formerly  enslaved  them.^^  I say,  that  in  this 
case,  we  might  expect  such  a moderation  as  would  over-rule  e- 
very  petty  distinction  or  jealousy,  and  would  unite  the  nation 
by  COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST.  To  make  an  alteration  in  the 
established  religion,  or  to  deny  to  all  denominations  of  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  that . toleration  which  they  at  present  enjoy. 
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Would  be  the  madness  of  folly.  Those  we  speak  of  are  nei- 
ther fools  nor  madmen. 

The  Roman  Catholics  might,  with  justice  indeed,  expect  a 
more  complete  toleration.  But  it  would  require  peculiar  deli- 
cacy to  grant  this  without  offending  those  Protestants  w ho  at 
present  enjoy  but  a toleration  themselves.  The  interference  of 
Roman  Catholic  protectors,  conscious  of  the  prudence  their  si- 
tuation required,  must  be  of  the  most  temperate  kind.  The  al- 
terations made  would  be  gentle,  gradual,  and  rather  the  effect 
of  an  insensible  alteration  of  opinion  and  removal  of  preju- 
dice, than  an  act  of  force  or  power  in  the  state.  And,  from  the 
co-operation  of  all  these  causes,  I am  inclined  to  think  there 
would  naturally  arise  a mildness  of  government,  and  a benevo- 
lence of  toleration  which'is  unknown  to  the  laws  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  and  which  enthusiasm  itself  has  scarce 
dared  to  think  consistent  with  the  littleness  of  human  nature. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  dignity  and  strength  of 
Ireland,  or  whatever  advantages  she  might  derive  from  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  there  are  some  who  cannot  readily 
give  up  their  attachment  to  the  people  of  England,  or 
think  themselves  justified  in  resisting  them  in  their  present 
state  of  misfortune,  while  there  are  others  who  yet  dread  her 
power,  and  tremble  at  her  name.  To  the  former  I shall  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter ; and  hope  to  show,  that  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  ties  of  duty,  gratitude,  or  honor,  to  remain  in 
subjection  to  the  parliament  of  England. 

At  present  I would  address  myself  to  the  latter. — That  the 
power  of  England  is  not  yet  an  imagination  I readily  will  own. 
Great  even  yet  w the  power  of  England,  and  great  is  the  me- 
mory of  her  glory ! but  her  glory  lives  but  in  memory,  and  the 
sinews  of  her  power  are  withered.  Exhausted  and  foiled  by 
America,  whom,  in  the  houl*  of  her  insolence,  she  treated 
with  a contempt  that  would  have  robbed  vietoij  of  its  honor. 
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but  has  coTcred  defeat  with  aggravated  disgrace,  retimiing 
reason  can  suggest  but  one  consolation  for  her  folly ; — that 
something  yet  remains  for  madness  to  squander,  that  there  u 
yet  a remnant  which  penury  may  save.  The  arbitress  of  em- 
pires may  yet  exist  among  nations  ! the  patroncsa  of  nations 
may  yet  be  a housewife ! 

There  was  a time  when  the  World  and  the  Roman  Empire 
were  synonimous  terms.  There  was  a time  too  when  the  very 
name  of  Rome  kept  the  Provinces  in  awe,  though  she  could 
scarce  have  defended  her  walla.  England  has  fallen  by  her 
own  weight,  which  she  wanted  wisdom  to  balance.  Those 
days  are  past  in  which  her  history  went  hand  in  hand  with  ro« 
mance.  France  has  struck  terror  into  her  conquerors,  and 
I has  shaken  the  throne  of  her  king.  The  EngUsIi  channel  has 
become  a term  of  mockery.  It  has  seen  the  navy  of  England 
in  its  flight ! The  navy  of  England  has  left  her  coasts  to  be 
insulted  1 That  the  navy  of  England  was  able  to  secure  the 
protection  of  a Port,  has,  to  a sovereign  of  England,  become  a 
theme  of  congratulation  1 

While  England  thus  protects  herself,  need  I ask  what  pro- 
tection she  is  likely  to  afford  to  Ireland  ? If  we  remain  by 
her  bad  policy  in  our  present  erapoverislred  state,  can  she  pro- 
tect us  from  the  arms  or  insults  of  her  enemies  ? 

Have  we  not  men  in  arms  already  ? Men  whom  England, 
and  the  slaves  of  England,  would  long  ere  this  have  disarmed, 
Iiad  they  dared  to  do  so  ! Men  whose  spirit  they  naw  affect  to 
approve,  because  they  find  tlierr  approbation  is  indifferent  to 
them  ! Men  whose  spirit  must  obtain  a momentary  protection, 
and  to  whom  a very  little  time  will  render  protection  unne- 
cessary ! Men  who  may  yet  teach  England,  that  the  soil  of 
their  own  country  benumbs  not  their  courage  ; that  it  is  not 
on  tlie  plains  of  Flanders  or  America  alone  that  iBiSiiMK.f 

SQllfQUER  ! 

The  subject,  my  countrymen,  has  risen  lipon  me.  I have 
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(I  hope  you  will  think  unavoidably)  been  led  into  some  de*' 
tails.  My  indignation,  upon  other  occasions,  I have  found  it 
difficult  to  repress.  You  will  consider  the  design,  and  pardon 
any  involuntary  failure  in  the  execution.  But,  before  I take 
my  leave  for  the  present,  allow  me  to  ask  one  short  question  ; 

Shall  we  trust  to  other  nations  for  a temporary  protection, 
which  (judging  from  human  nature,  and  their  particular  line 
of  conduct)  I aver  it  to  he  equally  their  interest  and  their  in- 
clination to  give,  and  the  bounds  of  which,  as  I have  endea- 
voured to  prove,  they  cannot  exceed ; or,  shall  w'e  depend  to 
eternity  on  the  generosity  of  a nation  who  has  shown  herself 
as  incapable  of  generosity  as  of  justice,  and  whose  folly  has 
disabled  her  from  performing  the  duties  of  either  } — She  thun- 
ders forth  the  mandates  of  her  omnipotence  ; but,  is  her  pro- 
vidence so  particular,  so  watchful,  so  active,  and  so  benevolent, 
that  we  should  leave  to  her  more  than  the  God  of  Nature  de- 
mands for  himself, — that  we  should  leave  agency  to  her,  and 
address  her  but  in  prayer  ? Is  the  night  of  religious  supersti- 
tion passed  away,  and  must  that  of  political  idolatry  usurp  the 
rightful  vicissitude  of  day  ? Our  night  of  both  has  been  suffi- 
ciently long  ? But  the  sun  of  England,  in  whose  meridian 
beams  our  feebler  light  was  lost,  is  now  set, — perhaps,  for  e- 
ver : and  the  Hesperian  star  of  America,  which  set  with  En- 
gland, for  a time,  is  now  risen,  a Lucifer  to  light  us  into  day. 
It  has  moved,  till  it  is  vertical  in  glory,  and  points  to  our  po- 
litical SALVATION  ! 

LETTER  TRIED. 

YOU  have  heard,  my  countrymen,  the  speech  of  the  Minis- 
ter! You  have  heard  it,  and  I hope  it  has  sunk  deep  into 
your  hearts,  and  added  fervor  to  that  loyalty  which  is  now  the 
only  cement  of  the  empire,  and  which  the  consistency  of  mi- 
nisters has  therefore  labored  to  destroy  ! 
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You  must  also  before  this  have  been  acquainted  with  two 
political  phenomena  which  this  age  has  produced  : some  of  our 
Irish  common-law  Judges  detest  so  much  all  English  importa- 
tions, that  they  will  not,  on  a constitutional  question,  admit  a 
single  construction  that  is  liberal  ! But  there  is  a second  to 
which  the  first  is  as  notIiing._  A Chancellor  of  Ireland,  an  En- 
glishman, entertains  such  a regard  to  the  Irish  laws,  (in  their 
present  state  of  purity)  that  he  will  not  venture  even  to  judge 
of  them  by  equity  and  good  conscience  ! Nay  ! where  his  so- 
vereign has  been  unguarded  in  approving  of  exertions  not  the 
most  constitutional,  he  will  correct  his  Sovereign  though 
speaking  from  the  throne  J 

Lest,  however,  so  rare  an  instance  of  integrity  should  be  of- 
fensive to  the  Minister,  I wmuld  beg  leave  to  offer  for  it  a very 
simple  apology.  His  Lordsliip  is  keeper  of  the  King’s  Irish 
conscience.  He  knows  the  heart  of  his  gracious  master,  and 
that,  if  he  erred,  it  was  but  in  words  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  speech,  (from  which  it  may  be  doubted 
if  I have  really  digressed)  I could  wdsh,  my  countrymen,  that, 
by  connecting  those  parts  of  it  which  are,  accidentally, 
thrown  at  the  greatest  possible  distance,  you  would  collect  its 
beginning  and  end,  its  sum  and  spirit.  For  there  you  will  see 
that  the  trade  and  commerco  of  this  kingdom  are  objects  too 
' great  and  important’  for  an  Irish  parliament  to  deliberate  on, 
till  the  general  tranquillity  is  restored,  and  England  can  as- 
sist her,  in  the  deliberation,  by  her  parliament  and  army  ! But 
you  will  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  very  proper 
to  give  serious  attention  to  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  and 
the  Linen  Manufacture ; the  regulation  of  these  being  w ise, 
necessary,  and  above  all,  domestic : — they  relate  not,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, to  your  dearest  interests,  but,  to  compensate  for 
this  defect,  they  ' will  not  impede  your  efforts,’  (as  an  attenti- 
on to  * great  and  important  objects’  might  do),  by  calling  down 
upon  your  heads  the  injured  omnipotence  of  England. 
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Such,  nay  countrynfien,  is  the  marrow  of  this  elaborate  and 
truly  ministerial  production  ! I should  have  passed  it  over, 
as  I would  do  all  productions  that  are  intended  to  have  as  little 
meaning  as  possible,  lest  the  meaning  they  have  should  be  dis- 
- covered  to  be  a bad  one.  But  amidst  its  labored  inconsistency, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  its  official  supporters,  there  appears  so 
much  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  English  tyranny,  of  a tyranny 
that  relents  not  at  our  loyalty  or  our  poverty,  and  pays  a mea- 
sured deference  to  our  spirit,  that  I thought  I could  not  chuse 
*a  more  proper  introduction  to  my  proposed  letter  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland. 

A sensible,  and,  I believe,  a very  honest  member  of  the  En- 
glish Parliament,  (Sir  Cecil  Wray)  after  giving  a description 
of  our  manners  and  situation,  concludes  with  telling  us,  that 
“ he  has  little  hopes  of  our  ruin  being  prevented.” 

A late  most  able  and  spirited  writer  observes,  that  " tht^ 
constitution  is  now  reduced  to  a state  in  which  no  public  be-. 
NEFiT  can  be  obtained  but  by  the  collective  body  of  the  peo- 
ple.” If  this  cannot  be  doubted,  the  question  is  only  coni 
cernir.g  the  mode  and  object  of  the  interposition. 

If  any  public  benefit  can  be  obtained,  or  if  our  ruin  can  be 
prevented,  it  must^  I think,  be  by  one  of  these  three  mea- 
sures : — By  a union  with  England ; by  associations  to  consume 
our  own  manufactures,  and  to  learn  the  use  of  arms  ; or  by 
throwing  off  all  dependence  upon  the  people  and  parliament 
of  England,  disclaiming  all  political  connection  with  the  lat- 
ter but  through  our  common  Sovereign,  and  protecting  for  the 
future  our  separate  rights  as  Irishmen  and  as  men.  These  ul- 
timately resolve  themselves  into  the  following  question,  “ Is 
independence  w'orth  contending  for?”  If  any  thing  short  of 
independence  will  prevent  our  ruin,  or  obtain  such  a public 
benefit  as  should  content  the  collective  body  of  the  people,  to 
ainf  at  independence  would  be  either  villainy  or  madness.  I 
shall  therefore  consider  each  of  these  measures  separately,  and 
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with  perfect  freedom.  If  the  laws  allow  not  such  freedom, 
they  must  be  sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  and  we  should 
be  equally  so.  To  tolerate  such  laws  is  to  solicit  their  farther 
corruption.  If,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Irishmen, 
it  is  become  treason  to  our  Sovereign,  to  add  to  his  dignity  by 
making  his  People  free,  I have  lost  all  idea  of  loyalty,  and  as 
I have  lived  a traitor,  a traitor  I must  die.  If  it  is  at  present, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Irishmen,  a public  crime  to 
■think  too  w'ell  of  one’s  country,  it  will  soon  be  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  commit  a crime  in  this  country.  Ireland  will  soon  have 
neither  government  nor  men  ! 

The  late  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  political  essays,  I think, 
has  said  of  Ireland,  that  “ it  is  an  enslaved  nation,  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  are  free.”  If  the  individuals  of  a nation  are 
free  under  the  government,  they  must  be  very  unreasonable 
individuals  if  they  are  not  content ; for  the  government  is  no- 
thingTo  them  but  as  it  procures  them  this  freedom.  But  1 
will  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  observation  is  a contradic- 
tion in  terms,  and  one  of  those  contradictions,  which  are  but 
too  apt  to  mislead  the  inattentive,  and  to  be  abused  by  the  de- 
signing, The  individuals  of  Ireland  compose  the  nation  of 
Ireland.  The  nation  is  enslaved;  yet  the  individuals  that 
compose  it,  are  perfectly  free  I 

A body  is  composed  of  parts  or  particles ; the  whole  has  a 
certain  quality  (of  slavery)  yet  not  a single  particle  of  that  bo- 
dy has  a portion  of  that  quality  ! This  seems  mightily  philo- 
sophic; and  yet  Hume  was  a materialist  I I do  not  think, 
however,  that  he  believed  in  an  infallible  church  composed  of 
fallible  individuals  I That  Ireland  is  enslaved,  few  who  know 
its  situation  can  doubt ; but 'to  those  who  do,  the  course  of  the 
subject  will  furnish  proofs  but  too  incontestable. — -Her  people 
then,  as  individuals,  cannot  be  free. 

As  to  the  English  constitution  itself,  (that  boasted  model  of 
perfection  and  incorruptibility !)  its  rnotlern  history'  will,  to 
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most  people,  I believe,  appear  stricture  sufficient. — If  perfect, 
it  could  not  have  been  corrupted.  If  it  did  not  admit  mal-ad- 
ministration,  it  could  not  have  been  so  ill-administered. 

The  prophecy  of  Montesquieu  is  already  fulfilled.  The  le- 
gislative power  of  England  is  become  more  corrupt  than  the 
executive.  Through  that  corruption  the  executive  commands 
the  legislative,  and  in  effect  they  are  one  ; — this  is  nearly  the 
destruction  of  despotism  ! yet  I allow  that  even  forms  are 
sometimes  material — The  Grand  Seignior  may  take  off  the 
head  of  his  subject — but  he  cannot  force  him  to  drink 
v/ine  !”  Could  he  do  every  thing,  his  power  would  be  intole- 
rable. An  English  King  cannot  tax  his  subjects  without  the 
consent  of  their  representatives,  who  must  at  the  same  time 
tax  themselves,  nor  can  he  take  away  the  life  of  a single  indi- 
vidual unless  convicted  by  his  Peers.  But  he  can  induce  the 
Representative  to  untie  the  purse  of  the  nation,  and  he  may 
unsheathe  the  sword  of  war,  which  may  involve  the  half  of 
his  subjects  in  ruin,  and  expose  the  other  half  to  the  invading 
sw'erd  of  the  enemy. 

When  Sir  William  Blackstone,  after  a formidable  enumera- 
tion of  the  real  powers  of  the  King,  through  influence,  the 
standing  army,  and  the  perpetual  revenue,  tells  his  country- 
men, almost  in  so  many  words,  that  their  chief  dependence  is 
on  the  personal  character  of  their  King.  It  is  not  entirely  a 
compliment  paid  by  the  courtier;  it  is  a truth  extorted  from 
the  lawyer,  and  which  the  courtier  would  palliate. 

If  such  be  the  government  of  England,  what  must  we  say  of 
that  of  Ireland.^* — Montesquieu  doubts  w^hether  a slave  be  capa- 
ble of  a single  virtue.  What  ihen  must  be  the  virtue  of  a nation 
that  is  enslaved  ? Honor  may  support  the  individual,  but  the 
abjection  of  a nation  is  infamy  indeed  ! When  this  abjection 
is  once  established,  a virtuous,  independent  and  spirited  indi- 
vidual is,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression,  one  of  the 
miracles  of  nature  ! Corruption  in  a dependent  nation  is  the 
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very  malignity  of  corruption.  In  passing  through  a multitude, 
and  through  the  servants  of  servants,  instead  of  being  filtered, 
it  acquires  successive  contamination. 

In  this  kingdom  the  power  of  chusing  Representatives  in 
Parliament,  the  only  public  and  constitutional  exertion  of 
liberty  in  which  the  people  are  allowed  to  bear  a part,  is  under 
English  government,  reduced  to  this  : — It  is  the  liberty  of 
chusing  the  men  who  shall  betray  us,  or  act  as  mourners  to 
the  ceremony.  It  is  a gloomy  picture,  my  countrymen,  if  that 
can  be  called  a picture  which  is  almost  all  a shade.  In  draw- 
ing it  I have  felt  as  variously  as  the  man  who  retraces  the 
character  of  a friend  of  whom  the^ world  thought  meanly, 
because  misfortune,  that  exposed  his  vices,  cast  a shade  over 
his  virtues.  The  days  of  your  misfortunes,  my  countrymen, 

I 

have  been  out-numbered  by  the  insults  you  have  suffered  ! 

But  a change  is  at  hand  ! “ Every  man  will  bring  you  a 

a piece  of  money,  and  every  one  an  ear-ring  of  gold. — Your 
latter  end  will  be  more  blessed  than  your  beginning !” 

But  how  may  those  things  be  ? By  a Union — by  Associ- 
ations— or  by  independence  ? I feel  the  whole  weight  of  the 
subjeet,  and  it  is  the  consciousness  that  I am  so  far  not  un- 
worthy of  it,  that  urges  me  to  undertake  a question  under 
which  I should  otherwise  despair.' 

The  author  of  the  letter  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  I 
lately  mentioned,  has  on  the  subject  of  a Union  thrown  into  a 
very  few  pages  what  might  furnish  an  ordinary  writer  with 
matter  for  a volume  ; a few  of  them  I shall  repeat,  since  it  is 
difficult  to  add  to  them.  I may,  perhaps,  endeavour  to  illus- 
trate some  of  them,  and  to  this  purpose  I hope  the  observations 
just  made,  will  somewhat  contribute. — 

- The  first  leading  and  comprehensive  observation -upon  a 
nnion,  one  indeed  that  makes  all  others  appear  unnecessary, 
is  that  by  it  we  lose  our  own  legislative  assembly,  and  take 
Ihe  readiest  means  of  destroying  the  only  one  that . shall  re- 
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main  •f  tbe-  empire.  Already,  God  knows,  there  is  little 
occasion  to  add  - to  the  corruption  of  the  British  Parliament! 
Yet  what  must  we  expect  if  we  pour  into  it  such  another 

uniform  and  potent  body  of  corruption”  as  has  flowed  from 
Scotch  Representatives  ! 

We  have  now  some  slender  ties  upon  the  fears,  at  least,  of 
our  Parliament.  We  should  then  have  none.  Our  present 
Absentees,  " men  as  dependent  on  the  Minister,  as  they  are 
independent  of  the  people,”  are  not  likely  to  be  more  incor- 
ruptible than  the  deputies  of  Scotland.  “ Upon  the  ruins  of 
(what  remains  to  us  of)  national  consequence  and  public 
sentiment,  we  should  have  a few  individuals,  insignificant  in 
England,  engrossing  the  powers  of  Ireland,  jobbing  away 
Iher  interest,  never  residing  with  her  people,  and,  of  course, 
ignorant  of  her  condition,  and  unawed  by  her  resentment.” 

That  no  representation  could  essentially  serve  Ireland,  may 
be  collected  from  this  ; that  her  number  of  deputies  being  ne- 
cessarily small,  in  proportion  to  those  of  England,  even  if  nolf 
corrupted,  they  would  be  overpowered  in  every  question  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

The  tyranny  which  England  now  indulges  against  Ireland, 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  the  constitution,  she  would  then 
display  in  apparent  conformity  to  it.  Even  a union  could  not 
make  her  feel  for  Ireland  as  she  does  for  her  own  most  insigni- 
ficant village. 

We  are  by  nature  her  rival,  and,  in  some  respects,  I may 
even  say,  her  superior.  Our  quota,  or  proportion,  of  taxes 
must  be  fixed.  Can  any  man  then  be  so  bigoted  to  the  idea 
that  political  generosity  exists,  and  exists  in  England,  as  to 
suppose  she  would  encourage  her  rival  ntuch  beyond  what 
would  enable  her  to  pay  that  quota  of  taxes  } But,  allowing 
England  to  be  generous  to  us,  at  present,  must  she  not  soon 
hate  us  with  as  much  cordiality,  and  as  much  justice,  as  she 
now  does  Scotland  ? The  conduct  of  the  nation  and  her  repye- 
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sentatives  would  justify  it.-— Nations  will  not  return  go^ 
evil,  however  usual  that  may  be  with  individuals  ! In  this  si- 
tuation, is  there  a noble  scheme  in  agitation  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  manufactures,  the  opening  of  comihunicaticns  be- 
tween different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  the  convenience  dr  ei- 
tension  of  trade — is  an  island  canal  to  be  cut,  a colliery  to  be 
promoted,  a quay,  a mole,  or  dock  to  be  built— is  it  wished  to 
improve  or  put  in  a state  of  defence  any  of  those  harbors  which 
open  to  the  world,  and  have  capacity  to  receive  it, — immedi- 
ately a host  of  petitions  are  opposed,  dr  the  Minister  is  threat- 
ened with  an  insurrection,  perhaps  raised  by  himself.  The. 
scheme  drops;  or  it  is  procured  by  means  the  most  disgrace- 
ful or  most  ruinous.  Jobbing  is  seldom  gratuitous.  Compli- 
ments must  be  returned.  The  empire  suffers.  They  suffer 
who  receive  justice  as  a favor.  At  any  rate,  their  spirit  is  de-. 
stroyed,  for  they  feel  their  dependence  and  their  impotence. 

When  to  this  consideration,  so  sufficient  in  itself,  we  add  a 
number  of  others,  and  none  of  them  inconsiderable,  I think 
there  are  few  who  will  see  cause  for  a moment's  hesitation. 

Such  are  the  incumbrances  England  would  lay  upon  our  in- 
fant commerce,  a burthen  supposed  too  heavy  for  the  maturity- 
of  hers  ; such  too  is  the  vast  increase  of  absentee  interest  in 
her  deputies  to  England,  and  their  connexions  ; in  our  nobili- 
ty, and  all  others  possessed  of  large  landed  property ; in  the 
votaries  of  pleasure,  who  now  spend  part  of  the  year  in  Dub- 
lin, but  would  then  follow  the  legislature  and  the  deity  to 
London  ; while  our  manufacturers  must  be  so  far  unemployed, 
agriculture,  so  intimately  connected  with  manufacturers,  must 
suffer ; the  tenantry  must  groan  under  rack  rents  and  agents. 
Such,  in  consequence  of  the  proceeding,  would  be  the  ruin  of 
Dublin,  without  any  very  essential  or  comparative  advantage 
to  the  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  all  of  which  would  be  pro- 
portionally deserted,  unemployed,  or  injured — such  as  remit- 
ting of  the  revenues  to  England,  with  the  supernumerary  ex- 
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peiices,  making  a preat  part  of  revenue  ; with  a land-tax  nn 
entirely  new  one,  and  inseparable  from  an  union,  and  all  the 
other  indefinite  and  ruinous  payments  ; so  tha^  Ireland  would 
be  a country  consisting  of  merchants,  lawyers,  revenue  officers 
and  peasants,  annually  remitting  to  England  the  produce  of 
trade,  land  and  revenue. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  associations;  and 
here,  though  I should  allow  the  writer  so  often  quoted,  that  all 
the  advantages  he  expects,  or  all  the  nation  has  a right  to  de- 
mand, would  accrue  from  them,  if  rigidly  adhered  to,  } et  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Associations  themselves  will 
shortly  melt  away,  unless  they  have  a farther  object  than 
merely  the  freedom  of  trade,  or  what  is  generally  called 
“ the  defence  of  our  island.”  I mean  not  to  depreciate  Asso- 
ciations. They  were  a measure  of  necessit}^”  and  they  are 
now  as  necessary  as  ever.  I mean  not  to  depreciate  the  merit 
of  those  friends  to  their  country,  whose  generous  indignation 
and  zeal  first  convinced  her  of  their  necessity.  If  there  is  a 
spirit  now  in  Ireland,  and  if  that  spirit  is  likely  to  continue; 
if  Ireland  is  not  sunk  beneath  hope,  it  is  due,  under  Heaven, 
to  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  those  who  first  roused  her  from 
that  sleep  which  seemed  as  the  sleep  of  death.  But  I still 
must  think  that  Associations  are  but  a first  step  which  should 
lead  to  the  final  one ; or,  t6  express  myself  more  clearly,  that 
the  object  hitherto  proposed  by  them  being  insufficient,  that  is, 
not  aiming  at  the  root  of  the  disease,  they  will  not  only  be 
unequal  to  its  cure,  but  perhaps  occasion  a relapse  that  may  be 
inveterate  or  mortal. 

Firmness  alone  can  save  tjs.”  For  the  opinion  England 
Entertains  of  our  firmness,  consult  the  Speech  of  the  Minister. 
Is  it  not  temporizing  and  equivocal  in  every  sentence  ? Does 
it  not  applaud  and  condemn,  flatter  and  insult  us  in  a breath  ? 

I.ook  to  the  government  of  England  \ Look  to  her  govern- 
ment over  us  ! liook  to  our  people  suffering  under  both  these'; 
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tlien  tell  me  who  can,  that  while  these  exist  our  associations 
can  be  lasting,  > 

The  same  radical  fault  in  our  present  constitution,  which 
rendered  Associations  necessary,  will,  while  it  continues,  de- 
feat them.  They  will  be  sapped  as  the  constitution  was  de- 
stroyed. The  same  power  which  renders  abortive  all  barely 
'‘internal  resolutions  of  individuals,”  will  gradually  under- 
mine our  " written  covenants and  I do  not  think  a single 
argument  can  be  used  to  prove  the  necessity  of  these  last,  that 
will  not  demonstrate  that  even  they  will  not  bind,  if  the  pow- 
er of  the  English  Parliament  over  this  country  shall  continue. 

In  all  the  Associations  there  is  a condition  either  expressed 
or  necessarily  implied.  -We  associate,  during  the  time  that 
England  shall  continue  her  unjust,  illiberal,  and  impolitic, re- 
strictions, &c.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  but  imitate  the 
conduct  we  condemn. 

But  who  shall  determine  when  England  has  ceased  to  be  un- 
just, &c.  ? When  she  has  taken  off  a sufficient  number  of 
those  restrictions  ? When  the  people  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
content  for  the  present,  and  should  accept  her  promises  for  the 
future  ? Who  is  to  determine  all  these  points  ? Every  indivi- 
dual for  himself.  Are  the  subscribers  bound  expressly  to  wait 
the  decision  and  concurrence  of  the  majority  ? I believe  there 
is  no  instance  of  it,  and  if  there  w’ere,  it  would  be  nugatory. 
In  all  voluntary  associations,  where  there  is  not  a power  esta- 
blished to  keep  men  to  them,  (which  power,  though  formed 
upon  the  freest  principles,  must,  to  be  effectual,  be  in  a de- 
gree arbitrary),  the  Associators  will  judge  how  far  the  majo- 
rity itself,  whom  they  bound  themselves  to  obey,  adhered  to 
the  primitive  intention  of  the  Association,  or  what  they  will 
call  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  This  spirit  will  be  W'hat 
every  individual  conceived  it  to  be  at  first,  conceives  it  now 
to  be,  on  maturer  reflection,  or  chuses  to  conceive  it,  for  mo- 
tives known  to  himself.  Some  may  for  a while  be  retained  iu 
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the  croud  by  indolence,  by  shame,  or  want  of  spirit ; but 
when  once  a few  break  through  the  rules,  and  give  their  rea- 
sons with  plausibility  and  boldness,  especially  if  the  multi- 
tude feel  any  inconvenience  from  their  virtue,  or  those  who 
draw  of!',  gain  any  advantage  by  their  secession, — the  written 
covenant  of  all  degenerates  into  the  internal  resolution  of  each 
individual.  How  forcible  that  is  we  have  heard  powerfully 
explained  ! Kings  who  trusted  too  far  to  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, in  which  the  condition  perhaps  was  not  expressed,  but  is 
of  necessity  implied,  have  found  that  they  could  do  wrong, 
and  their  subjects  redress  it.  If  the  people  take  not  the  hint, 
the  wrong  that  is  done  they  may  be  unable  to  redress. 

The  two  ways  by  which  we  can  enforce  the  covenant,  will, 
I think,  scarcely  bear  a close  examination.  .We  may  “ agree 
never  to  vote  for,  but  ever  against  such  persons  as  refuse  to 
sign.”  But  when  those  who  sign,  may  have  plausible  reasons 
for  drawing  off,  and  few  can  Judge  of  their  sincerity;  and 
when  those  who  are  to  Judge  are  little  more  likely  to  be  sincere 
than  the  men  whose  conduct  they  examined,  and  perhaps  have 
imitated,  what  becomes  of  ^*the  people’s  balance  in  the  (pre- 
sent) constitution  or  where,  especially  in  the  beginning  of 
the  period,, is  the  great  benefit  of  the  Octennial  Bill  ? Are  we. 
not  again  and  again  betrayed,  and  do  we  not  again  and 
again  return  our  betrayers?  None  w’ant  their  sufficient  reasons 
- for  flieir  conduct,  whatever  it  is;  nor  do  any  w'ant  people  to 
whom  their  reasons  are  sufficient.  Where  the  Government 
■ is  corrupt,  all  are  too  much  alike. 

The  second  method  of  enforcing  the  covenant  will  turn  out 
as  ineffectual.  We  may  publish  the  name  of  the  draper* 
and  mercer  who  refuses  the  covenant,  and  persists  to  import, 
and  we  may  agree  never  more  to  deal  with  him.”  But  drapers 
and  mercers  are  of  no  country  or  party.  The  body  of  them 
will  go  with  the  crowd,  and  leave  the  custom  of  the  virtuous 
few  to  the  virtuous  mercer ; a custom  very  edifymg  and  vet}*- 
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profitable  to  both  parties  ! Suppose,  however,  what  is  not  ve- 
ry probable,  that  we  shall  not  be  flattered  out  of  our  Associa- 
tions by  some  paltry  consideration  ; suppose  that  our  associa- 
tions will  stand  the  shock  of  authority,  and  the  undermining 
of  influence.  Will  England  grant  us  the  advantages  of  an  U- 
nion  unless  we  submit  .to  the  burthens.^  We  shall  probably 
excite  her  obstinacy  ; (for  her  obstinacy  may  be  excited !)  cor- 
diality between  the  nations  will  be  gradually  diminished  ; our 
'present  government  may  be  rendered  still  worse  by  obstruc- 
tion, no  scheme  being  on  foot  to  improve  it ; the  nation,  un- 
certain of  its  interests,  and  unsteady  in  its  wishes,  will  be  ex- 
posed to  its  enemies  at  home  and  abroad;  and  it  will  either 
be  teazed  into  an  union,  attacked  with  advantage  by  foreign 
enemies,  or  driven,  at  a more  unfavorable  time,  into  an  at- 
tempt at  independence.  If  ,it  appears  then,  that  of  the  only 
three  means  by  which  the  people  can  interpose,  to  prevent 
their  ruin,  a union  would  be  almost  in  every  view  ineligible, 
and  that  the  most  lasting  Associations,  while  the  pow’er  of  the 
English  Parliament  over  this  country  shall  continue,  will  be  far 
from  affording  us  effectual  and  complete  relief ; we  are  driven 
upon  independence,  as  * a measure  of  necessity.’  The  alter- 
nate is  legislative  independence  or  ruin. 

I might  here,  my  countrymen,  close  the  argument.  It  is 
already  complete.  If  we  can  trace  all  our  misfortunes,  the  de- 
struction of  our  liberty  and  the  failure  of  every  public 'scheme, 
to  the  power  of  England  and  our  unfortunate  connection  with 
her,  we  must  throw  off  her  power  and  abjure  her  connection, 
before  we  can  either  be  free  or  happy. 

Still,  however,  a few  scruples  may  remain  with  sorae,  and 
to  enumerate  a few  of  the  advantages  of  legislative  indepen- 
dence will  not  only  show  its  own  intrinsic  value,  but  evince' 
still  farther  its  superiority  to  all  that  can  proceed  from  the  most 
plausible  Union,  and  ail  hitherto  proposed  from  the  most  ef- 
fectual association. 
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I begin  'ivlth  the  first  and  most  comprehensive  advantage ; 
that,  in  effect,  which  will  give  rise  to  every  other.  Instead  of 
being  allied,  or  inseparably  united  to  the  interests  of  an  old 
empire,  tottering  under  a decay  of  nature,  hurried  on  by  her 
vices,  we  should  enjoy  in  our  own  renewed  constitution,  all 
the  soundness,  virtue  and  vigour  of  youth.  That  worst  of  all 
corruptions,  introduced  by  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  that  of 
the  corrupt  Parliament  of  a superior  and  degenerate  nation, 
would  be  removed.  The  interest  of  the  governors  and  of  the 
people,  now  so  opposite,  would  be  reconciled.  We  should  be 
oui’  own  governors,  for  the  nation  would  be  free  to  pursue  her 
own  interest  under  her  sovereign,  who  w ould  be  more  free  to 
indulge  her.  Public  spirit  would  shake  off  the  despair  of  cen- 
turies. Public  virtue  w'ould  have  an  object,  and  private  vir- 
tue, the  virtue  of  the  people,  would  at  once  be  the  spring,  the 
effect,  and  the  cement  of  the  Government. 

I have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  our  peculiar  situation,  be- 
ing divided  internally  by  difference  of  religion,  and  being  e- 
qually  near  to  oppression  and  protection,  must  naturally  pro- 
duce a government  of  the  very  mildest  form,  and  whose  first 
and  ruling  principle  must  be  toleration.  How  far  this  w’ould 
contribute  to  the  happiness,  greatness  and  stability  of  the  state, 
as  it  would  afford  an  asylum  and  encouragement  to  arts,  in- 
dustry and  virtue,  let  the  former  errors  of  France,  the  pru- 
dence and  industry  of  Holland,  and  the  great  and  amiable 
virtues  of  Pennsylvania,  unfold  and  enforce  unto  the  minds  of 
all  who  have  hearts  to  gi  :e  fair  play  to  their  understandings  ! 

A consequence  of  our  legislative  independence,  and  of  the 
youth,  wisdom  and  moderation  of  our  government,  woidd  be 
our  being  unconcerned  in  the  wars  of  any  other  nation,  from 
which  we  reap  much  danger  and  loss,  but  no  possible  profit, 
BO  possible  honor : and  we  should  be  neither  tempted  nor  in- 
clined to  enter  into  any  ourselves. 

In  every  unhappy  necessity  of  that  kind,  we  should  defend 


onrselves  ; we  should  be  prepared  to  do  so  both  by  land  and 
by  sea,  instead  of  bein|:f  left  exposed  and  defenceless  by  those 
who  had  brought  tis  into  danger,  and  being  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge as  a favor  the  alms  of  our  superior. 

We  should  have  a free  and  universal  trade,  unchecked  by 
the  mistaken  jealousy,  or  real  rivalry,  of  England.  All  parte 
of  the  nation  would  be  equally  attended  to  by  a legislature 
that  had  an  equal  interest  in  all  parts,  and  that  would  be  naw 
tive,  resident,  uncorrupted,  and  unfettered.  It  is  here  to  be  re- 
marked, that  from  the  very  nature  of  trade,  which  is  an  ex- 
change of  the  superfluities  of  one  nation  for  the  wants  of  ano- 
ther, England  is  the  last  country  on  earth  with  whom  Ireland 
can  trade  to  advantage,  and  Ireland  is  the  last  country  upon 
earth  whose  trade  alone  can  be  an  ol)ject  to  England.  The 
spirit  of  trade  is  a spirit  of  equality.  It  is  equally  inconsis- 
tent with  a spirit  of  monopoly  or  revenue.  Now,  the  produce 
of  England  and  Ireland  is  the  same.  There  can  he  no  trade 
between  the  nations  that  does  not  arise  from  the  inferiority  of 
industry  or  skill  in  one  of  them,  and  in  trading  with  other  na- 
tions they  are  rivals.  The  inferior  nation  must  then  be  opj 
pressed  in  exact  proportion  to  her  comparative  advantages. 
Hence  we  may  account  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland  under  En» 
glish  government  before  trade  was  understood,  and  the  labor- 
ed discouragement  which  her  industry  has  invariably  received 
since  its  progress  in  Europe. 

Trade  assumed  a new  face  in  Europe,  from  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
This  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  in  his  reign, 
through  the  influence  of  his  viceroy.  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
Ireland  gave  np  her  independence  by  giving  up  the  proposing 
' of  laws,  which,  in  every  free  government,  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  who  give  up  one  important  right  will  see  others  u- 
surped.  Ireland  then  submitted  to  the  trammels  of  England, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  she  has  not  only  'worn  them  ever 


since,  but  they  have  been  regularly  and  unconstitutionally  in- 
creased. 

The  justice  of  England  ended  where  her  interest  commen- 
ced. Her  injustice  will  end  but  with  her  power. 

From  the  independence  of  Ireland,  which  will  afford  an  ob- 
ject, scope,  and  field  for  arts,  industry  and  genius,  we  shall 
not  only  secure  the  residence  of  our  great  men,  who  will  find 
that  residence  both  agreeable  and  necessary  to  their  interest, 
but  we  shall  acquire  that  name  of  which  we  are  not  barely  de- 
prived, but  which  heightens  the  insolence  and  insults  of  our 
tyrants.  England  now  shines  with  light  borrowed  from  her 
satellite. 

, There  is  a spirit  in  man  as  well  as  an  understanding  J” 
They  are  equally  inspired  by  the  Almighty;  and  he  who  suf- 
fers his  spirit  to  degenerate,  as  much  as  if  he  allowed  bis  un- 
derstanding to  be  corrupted,  dishonors  his  Creator  by  his  disfi- 
guring his  image. 

Has  the  Almighty  stamped  folly  upon  the  forehead,  or  writ- 
ten coward  upon  the  heart  of  an  Irishman  ? Is  he  an  ass,  that 
he  should  crouch  under  every  burden  > or  a stone,  that  he 
should  be  insensible  to  insult?  Are  Englishmen  gods,  that  we 
should  worship  them  ? Shines  there  a glory  round  them,  be- 
fore which  the  face  of  an  Irishman  should  be  hid  ? 

. Seldom,  my  countrymen,  (and  never  in  the  seat  of  our  sla- 
very) have  w'e  ^met  them  upon  equal  terms ; but  when  we 
did,  I trust  we  have  not  been  disgraced  ! Our  unhappy  ex- 
iles, victims  to  her  policy,  have  proved  that  there  is  a day  of 
retribution,  of  which  the  wisest  are  not  aware.  They  have 
proved  that  those  may  avenge  their  country  whom  their  coun- 
try has  proscribed,  or  whom  the  policy  of  its  tyrants  has  ren- 
dered it  unable  to  support. 

If  they  themselves  think  us  inferior  to  them  as  men,  whence 
is  it  that  they  restrain  ourindustry,  by  the  usurpation  of  their 
parliament?  And  whence  is  it  thjft  ouf  iadastry  has  lonit- 
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times  overcome  all  restraints  ? Whence  is  it  that  they  deceived 
us  into  an  inequitable  exchange  of  a manufacture  in  which  we 
excelled,  for  one  of  w hich  we  were  totally  ignorant ; and 
when  we  acquired  superiority  in  the  new  one,  robbed  us  of 
the  poor  produce  of  that  inequitable  bargain  ? 

‘Whence  is  it  that  they  thought  they  must  suffer  from  our 
freedom,  and  robbed  us  of  magna  charta,  the  common  gift 
of  nature,  confirmed  to  us  by  our  King  ? Whence  is  it  that 
they  support  theg*  usurpations  by  violating  every  principle  of 
the  constitution,  trjung  us  twice  for  the  same  offence,  and  de- 
priving us  of  trial  by  our  country  and  our  peers  Whence 
is  it  that  they  think  our  industry  can  thrive  under  every  re- 
straint, and  that  they  not  only  load  us  with  pensions  to  their 
hirelings,  but  hand  us  over  to  the  plunder  of  their  needy 
Lords,  and  despicable  adventurers  ? When  all  these  question® 
are  answered,  I will  ask  another : — By  what  tie  of  gratitude 
or  honor,  are  we  bound  to  remain  subject  to  the  people  of 
England  ? 

Yes,  my  countrymen,  wc  owe  them  all  the  gratitude  which 
injuries  and  insults  can  inspire  I They  know  our  force,  and 
their  art  has  been  exhausted  to  make  us  appear  contemptible 
both  to  others  and  to  ourselves. 

Are  we  not  chronicled  in  all  English  ^ Abstracts  of  the  tini^/ 
as  blunderers  and  blockheads  ? Do  we  ever  appear  upon  their 
stage  but  to  divert  their  mightinesses,  by  absurdity,  and  to 
tickle  their  hot  vanity  by  self-complacent  comparison  > Hav® 
we  courage?  It  is  the  courage  of  a brute.  Sense?  It  is  the 
slightly  half-considering  sense  of  a madman.  Generosity  or 
feeling?  They  are  untinctured  or  unrestrained  by  a single 
principle  of  morality.  _ 

The  Genlleman,  that  character  which  marks  the  man,  and 
which  is  stamped  with  the  uniform  and  universal  currency  of 
ages  and  of  nations — that  character  has  never  yet  been  attri- 
buted to  an  Irishman  ! Meanness  submits  to  the  imputation. 

(■ 
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Gootl-huroor  lieeps  up  the  jest.  Its  authors,  however,  ar<^ 
half-disposed  to  believe  it  (they  have  too* much  reason  in  our 
poverty  of  spirit !)  and  the  etir^uette  of  the  stage  and  of  jo- 
cularity is  as  established  and  as  absolute  as  the  court  of  a Vice- 
roy. Those  who  have  not  dignity  at  home  must  expect  con*» 
tempt  abroad.  Ye  who  have  travelled,  say,  which  of  you  had 
the  courage  to  announce  yourselves  as  Irishmen  ! 

But,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  insults  received  by 
tibose  whose  passiveness*  seems  to  court  them.  Other  nations 
meet  the  same  fate  from  English  justice  and  generosity.  They 
allow  not  gallantry  to  a foe ; and  for  rival  they  have  scarce  in 
their  language  another  name  than'  that  of  natural  enemy.  Let- 
us  appeal  to- the  same  brief  chronicle — the  stage  of  each  coun- 
try. We  shall  there  see,  that  if  the  French  sometimes  throw 
into  an  English  character  a few  oddities  and  eccentricities,  if 
they  make  him  extravagant,  or  ouirey  in  his  love  of  liberty  and 
contempt  of  authority,  they  still  give  him'  the  superior  quali- 
ties that  command  the  admiration  of  the  understanding  and* 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  heart.  The  English  never  introduce  a 
Frenchman,  but  to  flatter  the  spleen  of  their  pride,  to  enter- 
tain their  galleries,  or  to  heighten  the  brutal  prejudices  of 
their  mob.  They  ornament  his  mind  with  every  thing  that  is* 
ludicrous  in  vanity,  mean  in  cowardice,  and  truckling  in  ava- 
rice ; and  on  his  person  and  dress  they  exhaust  caricature. 
The  French  give  the  English  all  the  firmness,  spirit,  and  dig- 
nity of  the  man.  The  English  confer  upon  the  French  all  the 
meanness,  mischief  and  mimicry  of  a monkey. 

If  then,  my  countrymen,  we  have  the  feelings  of  men,  and 
will  not  be  insulted  as  slaves,  if  we  aim  at  having  a rank,  a 
character,  a name  in  the  world,  let  us  re-assume  them  in  the 
face  of  the  world ! Who  are  they  that  shall  oppose  us  ? Is  it 
our  sovereign  ? It  cannot  be  ! ' He  knows  his  interest ; he  re- 
members that  we  are  loyal ; he  remembers  tliat  we  also  are  his 
people.  Is  it  the  people  or  the  parliament  of  England  ? They 
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dare  not.— -The  prophecies  of  those. generous  intlivicluals,  v^ho 
cried  out  against  the  excesses  .©f  the  nation,  will  at  length 
have  gained  some  credit  by  their  completion.  If  they  should 
not— —-but  I cannot  make  a.  supposition  that  would  be  absurd 
and  unnatural  ! 

Shall  .we  sacrifice  our  own  great  interests^  the  great  inter- 
ests of  posterity,  the  first-born,  the*gifted,  of  every  age,  of 
every  art,  of  every  science,  at  the  altar  of  that  idol,  Eng- 
land > Shall  we  aim  at  an  unmerited,  an  unprofitable,  a rui- 
nous generosity, — or  shall  ,we,  by  taking  care  of  ourselves  at 
.present,  make  it  possible  for  us  one  day  to  be  generous  to  o- 
thers — even, to  her  who  never  was  just  to  us  ? Shall  we  coii- 
vtinue  the  slaves  of  a sinking  nation,  and,  as  such,  infected  to 
•the  very  heart  with  her  vices,  but  incapable  of  her  virtues, -r 
or  shall  we,  by  one  nobler  effort,  throw  off  the  dead  weight 
upon  our  virtue  and  happiness,  and  encourage  every  seed  of 
greatness,  which  so  long  has  lain  unvegetating  under  a load  of 
"fertility,  or  which  every  wind  has  wafted  to  the  soil  of  our  op- 
pressors } Could  we,  by  joining  England  in  her  struggle  with 
misfortune,  prolong  her  hour  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  world 
might  gain  by  a friendship  which  no  nation  ever  yet  has  exhi- 
bited, and  we  should  be  justified.  -But  her  fulness  of  time  is 
come.  We  cannot  prevent  her  sinking.  Shall  we  allow  her 
to  grasp  us  in  her  dying  convulsion,  and  pull  us  with  her  to 
the  bottom  ? When  her  very  breath  is  pestilence,  her  touch 
is  death,  shall  we,  with  the  absurdity  of  a Turk,  refuse  to 
.change  her  atmosphere  for  a purer,  and  cling  to  disease  and 
to  corruption,  as  if  folly  were  virtue,  presumption  piety  We 
.shall  not,  my  countrymen  ! Our  eyes  are  opened,  our^spirit 
is  risen,  and  our  representatives  have  caught  a portion  of  the 
flame ! Tliey  no  longer  can  be  satisfied  with  ' temporizing 
expedients !’  They  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease;  not 
attempting  to  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  part,  will  they  leaye 
the  nation  still  a prey  to  the  rankness  of  corruption ! Their 
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opportunity  is  glorious,  and  their  prudence  will  embrace  iti 
They  will  not  leave  the  People  to  consider  their  own  dignity, 
nor  lay  up  for  themselves  the  vain  and  mortifying  regret,  of 
being  unable  to  govern  those  whom  they  wanted  spirit  to 
lead. 

Tarquin,  having  murdered  the  father  and  brother  of  the 
first  Brutus,  took  him  into  his  care,  and,  in  kindness  to  his 
inoffensive  simplicity,  or  in  pity  to  his  folly,*  seized  for  hie 
use,  the  lands  and  revenues  of  his  family.  Brutus  was  the 
standing  jest  of  the  Court.  Boys,  dunces,  dotards,  aimed 
their  dull  pointless  shafts  at  him.  If  he  allowed  him  a retort, 
its  finesse  gave  surprize,  but  excited  no  suspicion.  It  was  the 
bolt  of  a fool  shot  by  accident.  He  repressed  his  indignation, 
and  bad  his  mighty  soul  lie  still : the  time  was  yet  unripe. 
At  length  accident  gave  the  word.  The  dagger  of  Lucretia 
produced  that  effect,  which  poetic  fancy  has  given  to  the  spear 
of  Ithuriel.  The  fool  started  into  a hero ! His  smothered  in- 
dignation burst  forth  like  a torrent.  The  tyrants  had  scarce 
time  to  be  amazed.  They  were  swept  from  their  seats ; and 
a nation  of  slaves  became  a nation  of  heroes  ! 


LETTERS  OF  ORELLANA. 

THE  Letters  of  Owen  Roe  O^Nial  prepared  the  mind  of 
Ireland  for  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform — they  struck  at  the  root  of  Irish  misfortune, 
and  spoke  in  a language  to  which  both  Government  and  Peo- 
ple had  been  strangers.  The  constitution  of  1782  was  a great 
achievement ; but  without  reform  it  was  obvious,  that  consti- 
tution was  but  a name.  The  Irish  Protestants,  however,  who 
had  the  spirit  to  assert  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  freedom 
of  constitution,  had  not  the  liberality  or  the  common  sense  to 
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make  their  Catholic  countrymen  full  participaters  in  the  liber- 
ty they  obtained.  They  erected  the  temple  of  their  freedom 
on  a narrow  and  contracted  base,  and  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  corrupt  breath  of  the  minister  should  have 
hurled  it  from  so  flimsy  a foundation.  Even  the  great  Hen- 
ry Flood,  who  was  the  most  powerful  parliamentary  debater 
in  favor  of  Reform,  could  never  be  induced  to  admit  his  Ca- 
tholic countrymen  into  the  bosom  of  the  constitution. — The 
consequence  was,  that  the  common  enemy  despised  a deluded 
people,  and  the  Minister  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Refor- 
mers. 

.The  Letters  of  Orellana,  which  we  are  now  about  to 
give,  comributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  illumination 
of  the  national  mind  on  the  question  of  Reform.  They  came 
from  the  pen  of  Doctor  Drknnan— a name  which,  as  Ed- 
mund Burke  said  of  another,  great  man,  makes  the  country 
that  gave  it  birth  illustrious  in  every  other  on  the  globe — 

Clarura  et  nobile  nomen,  et  multum  nostrse  quod  proderat  urbi. 

Dr.  Drennan  still  lives  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  people  he  has  so  long  labored  for ; and  his  po- 
litical  works  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  true  measure 
of  political  virtue — the  pure  constitutional  theory,  which, 
though  not  acted  upon  to  the  full  extent  of  its  author’s  wishes, 
imperceptibly  succeeds  in  restraining  that  licentiousness  and 
corruption  which  it  cannot  entirely  destroy. 

LETTER  I. 

fellow-slaves  ! 

A SHORT  time  will  discover  whether  the  people  of  Ire- 
land be  the  most  magnanimous,  or  the  meanest  of  mankind. 
Personal  character  is  - not  established  in  a few  years.  It  re- 
quires still  longer  time  to  estimate  with  precision  the  character 
of  a nation ; little  as  yet  has  been  seen  of  Ireland  as  a public  / 
and  all  that  has  been  seen  may  have  proceeded  from  a childish 
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caprice,  which  sometimes  deviates  into  right,  as  well  as  from 
the  durable  stability  of  manly  principle.  The  love  of  orna- 
ment, a passion  common  to  the  savage  and  to  the  courtier,  the 
force  of  sympathy  which  kindles  so  quickly,  and  communi- 
cates so  rapidly  through  the  warm  and  light  texture  of  youth- 
ful minds;  a boyish  fondness  for  the  semblance  of  war,  the 
applause  of  gaping  multitudes,  the  benedictions  of  the  aged, 
and  the  flatteries  of  the  fair,  the  natural  love  of  order,  the 
hope  of  command,  and  the  influence  of  fashion — may  have 
produced  a transient  political  phsenomenon,  called.  Volun- 
teers of  Ireland.  Indeed,  they  made  a mighty  pretty  show, 
and  poor  Ireland,  whose  chief  pride  had  been  the  white  shirt 
that  covered,  and  scarcely  covered  her  nakedness,  looked  won^ 
drous  well  in  her  red  cloth  and  her  gold  lace,  Her  story  is  a 
short  one.  About  six  years  ago,  the  honest  gentlewoman  a- 
woke  from  a trance,  drest  herself  by  way  of  frolic  in  regimefl- 
tals,  entered  as  a volunteer  into  the  English  service  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  invalids  that  were  sent  to  guard  oqr  coasts, 
marched  up  the  Mons  Sacer  of  Dungannon,  marched  down 
again,  became  a strolling  player,  went  to  ^ enact  Brutqs  in 
the  Capitol,'  totally  forgot  her  part,  threw  off  her  warlike  at- 
tire, and  sunk  down  again — a wretched  woman. 

Let  not  this  nation  yet  dare  to  call  itself  patriotic ; there  is 
scarcely  a nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  at  certain  pe- 
riods has  not  burst  into  general  notice,  and  illumined  the  his- 
toric page  with  a gleam  of  glory ; but  this  glory  quickly  pass- 
ed away,  and  the  brand,  which  perhaps  had  filled  the  world 
with  its  flames,  still  sunk,  like  a taper  in  the  socket ; even 
Corsica  has  twinkled  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  must  be 
a certain  time,  and  that  not  a short  one,  in  which  the  con- 
stant agency  of  public  spirit  shall  have  produced  an  habitual 
determination  of  the  public  will  to  the  public  good,  powerful 
enough  even  to  influence  the  manners  and  morals  of  a people, 
before  that  people  should  be  dignified  wdth  the  style  and  title 
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of  patriotic  ; good  passions  form  good  principles,-  6ut  to  proi. 
duce  this  effect,  their  operations  must  be  lasting  as  well  as  vi« 
goi^ous. 

The  man  who  addresses  you. is  a slave!  As  his  conditioil 
is  such^  he  feels  himself  inclined  to  bless  his  God,  that  he  is 
sensible  of  that  condition.  • The  bondage  must  be  felt  before 
the  chain  can  be  broken.  I call  that  servitude  bey  On  d the 
power  of  redemption,  where  a callous  body  is  united  to  a 
senseless  mind,  and  where  ‘maii  is'  transformed  into  a well- 
trained  biped,  that  grows  fat  in  the  interval  of  blows.  I am 
not  ashamed  to  express  the  acute  sensation  which  I have  of  my 
condition  as  a slaVe,  because  I consider  it  in  the  light  of  an 
auspicious  signal  from  the  hand  of  heaven,  that  ! am  still  ca- 
pable of  freedom.  I prostrate  myself  before  that  Being,  in 
trhose  eyes  every  slaVe  must  be  an  idolater,  and  over  whose 
rights  every  tyrant  must  be  an  usurper,  beseeching  him  to 
pierce  the  hearts  of  my  dear  countrymen  with  the  same  diarp 
sense  of , their  condition  that  I have  of  my  own. — I rise  up, 
and  feel  myself  a man ! 

Every  nation  under  the  sun  must  be  placed  in  one  of  two 
c^ditions.  It  must  be  free,  or  enslaved.  I make  no  scru* 
pie  of  affirming  that  there  is  no  medium  between  those  two 
iitiiations,  and  if  we  are  deceived  into  the  belief  that  there  is 
such  an  intermediate  state,  it  is  by  mistaking  the  prudent  mo- 
deration of  tyrants,  the  mildness  of  modern  manners,  or  the 
gentle  but  powerful  influence  of  religion  for  public  liberty ; 
or,  SL  still  more  fatal  error,  for  sufficient  security  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  liberty. — Our  own  wills,  or,  which  ought  to  be 
the  same  thing,  the  will  of  our  representatives,  either  possess- 
es an  adequate  share  in  the  supreme  legislative  power,  or  it 
docs  not.  If  it  does  not,  we  are  slaves.  We  are  so.  CaH 
yourselves,  countrymen,  by  your  true  title.  It  is  that  fallaci- 
ous and  empty  title,  of  freemen  and  fellow-citizens,  which 
dieats  you  into  the  belief  that 'substance  is  conseeted  with  the 
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■ound.  Friends  and  fellow-citizens,  is  the  address  used  by 
the  Venetian  Aristocracy  to  the  simple  populace  ; and  when 
the  edict  came  from  Caprea,  Tiberius  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  senate  which  registered  it,  Romans.  Your  boyhood  and 
your  youth  were  led  astray  by  false  associations,  and  blinded 
by  the  refined  delusion  of  history : you  claimed  relationship 
with  the  Saxon  Alfred,  who  established  juries,  crushed  cor- 
ruption, and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  Constitution  : 
with  Hampden,  who  had  a head  to  contrive,  a heart  to  con- 
ceive, and  a hand  to  execute;  and  Sydney,  who  shook  the 
scaffold  with  his  undaunted  tread,  was,  to  be  sure,  one  of  your 
great  progenitors ! *Tis  all  the  fairy-tale  of  infancy.  You 
are  all  native  Irish,  under  the  controul  of  an  English  pale, 
and  every  rotten  borough  in  the  kingdom  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a feudal  castle,  and  the  collection  of  th^e  petty  so- 
vereignties is  nothing  more  or  less  than  despotism. 

I know  no  idea  which  has  been  productive  of  more  harm 
than  one  which  took  its  rise  from  the  speculations  of  some  fan- 
ciful foreigners,  that  there  was  something  of  super-human 
excellence  in  the  frame  and  contexture  of  what  is  called  our 
political  constitution.  National  partiality,  or  more  properly 
national  bigotry,  has  adopted  this  idea  with  enth^siasm,  and 
superstition  sly  adhered  to  it.  The  same  sanctified  veil  of  mys- 
tery has  been  thrown  over  civil  and  religious  matters ; and 
the. same  timidity  in  questioning  the  supposed  perfection  of 
this  complex  sort  of  being,  called  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
bus  bound  down  its  votaries  into  a sort  of  political  bondage 
unworthy  of  freemen,  and  men  of  free  thought  The  alli- 
ance between  church  and  state  has  preserved  and  sanctified 
the  abuses  of  both ; and  the  same  dogmatical  spirit,  which 
established  for  all  future  generations  a certain  system  of  reli- 
gious belief,  has  transferred  to  our  civil  constitution  an  equal 
authority  over  the  minds  of  men ; the  same  reluctance  to  exa- 
mine the  grounds  of  our  political  faith,  and  the  measures  of 
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submission  to  what  has  a century  or  two  for  its  support.  Er- 
ror is  as  ancient  as  truths  and  the  world  is  as  yet  too  young 
in  political  experience  to  repose  upon  any  plan  of  government 
with  unbounded  confidence..  If  there  be  a progression  in  the 
arts  and  attainments  of  mankind,  occasioned  by  the  discove- 
ries of  one  age  being  added  to  the  acquisitions  of  the  past, 
and  if  the  science  of  politics,  one  of  the  most  important,'  be 
not  excluded  from  the  same  advantage,  I should  imagine  that 
alteration,  provided  it  springs  from  public  opinion,  not  from 
personal  caprice,  has  a greater  chance  of  reforming  than  of  de- 
forming government.  When  the  perfection  of  our  constitu- 
tion is  brought  as  a reason  to  conclude  that  it  ought  to  be  im- 
mortal, I consider  the  persons  who  make  use  of  this  argu- 
ment as  covering  themselves  with  a fig-leaf,  in  order  to  hide 
their  indolence,  their  timidity  or  their  corruption.  * As  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be,’  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  political  creed. 

I have  called  you  slaves,  and  you  are  so  in  every  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  except  in  having  a capability  of  being  free- 
men. Whether  that  capability  be  improved  into  the  energy  of 
independence,  or  whether  it  will  only  serve  to  accumulate 
disgrace  upon  your  dastardly  souls,  two  little  months  will  de- 
termine. The  freedom  of  your  present  mutilated  constitu- 
tion is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Utopia  of  a fanciful  French- 
man, or  the  political  reveries  of  a Genevan  philosopher.  By 
those  wretched  multitudes  I swear,  who  wander  with  their 
fellow-brutes  through  the  fertile  pasturage  of  the  south,  by 
those  miserable  emigrants  who  are  now  ploughing  a bleak  and 
boisterous  ocean — the  democratic  spirit  of  the  constitution  is 
no  more ! 

Hear  me  for  ray  cause ! — I speak  only  seeing  that  all  is  si- 
lent.— I speak,  because  the  warmest  wish  that  swells  this 
breast  is  the  welfare  of  ray  country.  I speak  with  a feeble 
voice,  but  could  i add  the  voice  of  millions  to  my  own,  with 
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thie  deepotoned  energy  of  thunder,  1 would  cry  aloud  to  th« 
slumbering  virtue  of  the  land— yin?a4*e,  arise  ; for  if  you  slasp 
you  die  ! * 

LETTER  II. 

'f:IiLhQW*Bt4  y-ES  / 

'FROM  my  inmost  soul  do  I detest  that  sort. of  inquisitive 
indolence,  ao  common  at  present  in  this  country,  which  is  per* 
petiiallyiasking  the  pestering  <|uestion.  What  news?  WTiat 
news?  The  question  comes  from  a character  made  up  of  a 
l»oy.'s  curiosity,  a girl's  timidity,  and  a dotard's  garrulity.  If 
you  be^roen,  to  whom  I address  myself,  make  news,  Tliere 
is  a. certain. querulous. disposition  of  mind,  which  calls  for  timCj 
place,  and  circumstance,  to  give  it  distinction  : the  enterpri* 
aing  spirit  makes  the  occasion  it  desires,  and  turns  every  oc- 
currence .to  its  own  advantage.  It  is  particularly  in  times  of 
popular  commotion,  that  every  man  may  give  what  the  artists 
call  relief  and  elevation  to  his  character,  he  feels  the  force  of 
his  soul,  and  rises  above  the  element  he  lives  in.  Even  I, 
little  known,  and  where  known  unnoticed,  triumph  in  the 
•secret  closet  of  my  heart,  over  those  abler  writers  who  are  si- 
lent in  such  a spirit-stirring  season. — **  A, poor  little  soldier 
had  been  the  standing  jest  of  his  military  companions.  In 
the  day  of  battle,  a battery  suddenly  opened  on  the  corps  to 
which  he  belonged ; grenadiers  and  all,  in  a, panic,  fell  pros- 
trate on  the.  ground,  while  the  little  fellow  stood  erect  as  his 
God  had  made  him,  and  looking  down  with  a smile  of  con- 
tempt upon  the  fallen  heroes,  cried.  Which  of  us  is  tallest 
now  ?" 

Constitutional  rights  are  those  rights  respecting  life,  liber- 
*ty  and  property,  without  which  we  canned  be  free  ; and  an 
assemblage  of  those  rights,  I call  free  cwistitution.  Every 
art  and  science  has  its  fundamental  axioms,  which,  by  their 
intrinsic  evidence  become  worthy  of  universal  acceptation ; 
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■wlijch  if  not  expressed,  are  always  understood  in  every  de- 
duction of  reasoning,  and  to  which,  in  all  dubious  cases, 
there  must  be  made  a last  appeal.  The  science  of  politics, 
not  less  demonstrative  than  others,  has  its  first  principles  and 
self-evident  truths,  which  are  axioms  in  their  nature,  the 
source  from  whence  all  reasoning  must  spring,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Constitutional  Rights. — It  is  upon  the 
solid  basis  of  these  rights  that  every  system  and  plan  of  free 
government,  however  various  in  form,  must  be  erected. 
Those  that  rest  their  liberties  upon  certain  imaginary  checks 
in  the  machine  of  state,  are  more  conversant  in  the  constitu- 
tion «f  a clock  than  that  of  a commonwealth  ; and  it  is  a cre- 
dulous reliance  on  the  operative  virtue  of  these  complex  con-  ' 
trivances,  which  too  often  lulls  the  interposing  power  of  the 
people  into  fancied  security.  This  is  to  sleep  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a pile,  where,  to  speak  like  a political  mechanic,  the 
centre  of  gravity  falls  without  the  base.  The  only  efficient 
check  salutary  to  the  nation,  is  the  check  which  the  governed 
keep  on  the  governors ; and  if  this  check  does  not  operate, 
the  form  of  free  government  may  remain,  but  the  soul  that  a- 
nimates  it  is  lost  for  ever.  Let  not  any  high-spirited  and  mag- 
nanimous nation  rely  upon  the  fortuitous  collision  of  three  dis- 
cordant estates,  whose  accidental  opposition  of  private  inter- 
ests may,  perchance,  promote  the  public  good,  and  mav  as 
probably  counteract  it.  Away  with  the  liberty  that  hangs 
pendulating  upon  a perchance ! An  equal  balance  of  raonar- 
chial,  aristocratical,  and  democratical  power,  on  one  common 
quiescent  centre  of  gravity,  is  hard  to  be  conceived  in  theory 
and  has  never  been  realized  in  experience.  If  government 
be  constituted  for  the  good  of  individuals,  the  balance  of  pow- 
er must  dip  into  their  scale,  and  the  people  will  then,  as  they 
4o  now,  enjoy  a virtual  constitution  which  has  no  virtue  in  it. 
Thus  the  only  solid  piles  on  which  the  fabric  of  freedom  re- 
mains unshaken,  are  constitutional  rights,  enforced  by  the  corr- 
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trouling  energy  and  momentum  of  that  mighty  mass  to  which 
those  rights  belong — **  spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  aghat  mo- 
lem/* 

From  those  rights,  the  laws  in  every  free  country  ought  to 
flow,  as  the  streams  of  life  from  the  heart  of  man;  plainly 
indicating  in  every  branch  of  their  progress,  the  source  from 
which  they  derive  virtue  and  energy,  and  in  their  remotest 
deviations  always  capable  of  being  traced  back  to  the  fountain 
of  vitality.  As  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are  deduced  from 
the  self-evident  axioms  prefixed  to  the  work,  the  laws  in  a free 
country  are  so  many  political  theorems  or  problems  derived 
h'ora  a ground  of  certainty  equally  incontrovertible— the 
rights  of  human  nature.  These  first  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment are  by  no  means  numerous,  but  their  value,  on  this  very 
account,  • becomes  inestimable.  On  two  commands  hang  all 
die  law  and  the  prophets ; and  the  principles  of  policy  are 
not  perhaps  more  numerous  or  more  complex  than  those  of 
religion.  If  one  axiom  be  questioned,  mathematical  science 
drops  to  the  ground : if  one  constitutional  right  be  usurped, 
our  security  in  the  rest  becomes  precarious. 

If  I be  asked  to  name  one  of  these  constitutional  rights, 
I cover  ray  face  with  ray  hand,  and  I mention  the  right  ©f  be- 
ing taxed  by  ourselves,  or  by  our  representatives  in  parlia« 
ment ; without  the  absolute  enjoyment  of  which  prerogative, 
what  is  the  distance  between  an  Irishman  and  a Freeman? 
Not  less  than  three  thousand  miles.  Until  you  obtain  the 
practical  enjoyment  of  this  primary,  necessary,  self-evident, 
uncontrovertible  right,  you  can  have  no  constitution,  and 
your  just  title,  compliment  yourselves  as  you  please,  is  slaves. 
If  indeed  it  can  satisfy  your  puny  ambition,  you  may  em- 
brace the  theory  of  a constitution,  just  as  Ixion  embraced 
the  painted  cloud,  while  the  goddess  herself  eluded  the  grasp, 
and  mocked  the  impotent  moi*tal.  A Frenchman  may  have  the 
same  enjoyment  in  Montesquieu,  and  a Genevan  in  De  Lolme* 
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I call  your  attention  to  another  quality  necessarily  inherent 
in  rights  of  constitution — their  incommunicability.  These 
fundamental  privileges  respecting  life  and  liberty  are  incom- 
municable,  and  government  is  instituted  to  enforce  these 
rights  in  us,  not  to  exercise  them  themselves.  Liberty  can  re- 
main liberty  only  while  it  is  its  own  protector  ; the  moment  it 
resigns  those  primary  rights  into  the  hands  of  others,  all  that 
remains  is  nominal  and  delusive.  If  you  trust  the  shield, 
you  may  present  the  bearer  with  the  spear.  Freemen  cannot, 
while  freemen,  delegate  to  parliament  the  use  and  possession 
of  any  one  fundamental  right  or  franchise,  for  if  they  do, 
by  what  right  can  it  be  reclaimed  ? — If,  therefore,  any  one 
constitutional  right  be  notoriously  infringed  upon,  the  exis- 
tence of  the  rest  being  in  the  certain  prospect  of  destruction, 
they  must,  on  the  moment,  be  all  called  into  action ; and  they 
can  be  brought  instantly  to  our  assistance,  for,  being  in  their 
nature  incapable  of  transference  of  delegation,  they  stay  with- 
in call.  Their  residence  is  the  home  of  a courageous 

HEART. 

Now  the  infringement  of  that  constitutional  right  of  repre- 
sentation being  so  manifest,  the  majesty  of  the  people  may, 
on  the  emergency  of  the  moment,  without  deigning  to  ask 
leave  from  delegated  power,  exercise  the  constitutional  right 
of  assembling  together,  and  agitating  the  most  effectual  and 
practicable  means  of  redress.  I may  not  be  lawyer  enough  to 
speak  in  the  refined  subtlety  of  that  dangerous  profession, 
with  respect  to  the  strict  legality  of  conventional  meetings; 
but  if  I be  asked  whether  such  meetings  be  not  contrary  to 
law,  I should  answer,  impossible,  for  they  coincide  with  the 
spirit,  genius,  and  principles  of  free  constitution.  Must  I 
always  have  a little  pettifogging  lawyer  at  my  elbow  to  advise 
with  in  such  cases  as  these  } Blessed  be  God,  whose  finger 
has  engraven  them  on  the  human  heart,  the  principles  of  free 
government  are  plain,  perspicuous,  palpable,  easily  under- 
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stood  by  tlic  illiterate,  and  fit  to  be  inscribed  on  the  horn- 
book ©f  infancy.  Shame  upon  the  man  who  is  not  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  first  principles  on  which  free  government 
is  founded,  as  the  Attorney -General  or  any  other  Attorney 
in  this  kingdom ! 

Some  constitutional  rights  are  expressed  by  the  law,  others 
w hich  may  not  be  expressed  are  understood ; for,  being  ante- 
cedent to  the  laws,  they  are  supposed,  and  taken  for  granted. 
Such  is  the  right  of  meeting  in  popular  assemblies,  and  such 
also  is  the  right  of  addressing  legislature  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. Even  an  allowance  that  such  assemblies  are  unprece- 
dented does  not  make  them  illegal.  They  may  be  their  ow'n 
precedent,  and  justify  themselves.  They  are  not  contrary  to 
law,  because  they  may  not  be  according  to  law.  The  law  does 
not  intend  such  meetings,  because  it  is  not  their  nature  to 
take  cognizance  of  any  measures  which  may  in  the  least  in- 
lio'vate  on  the  present  established  form  of  government ; no 
governments,  except  those  in  America,  provide  for  their  own 
reformation,  by  the  institution  of  a censorial  power,  which 
at  certain  periods  shall  become  the  saviour  of  the  constitution 
and  the  restorative  ©f  the  state.  Were  recourse  to  be  had  only 
to  measures,  according  to  the  strict  and  rigorous  letter  of  law, 
no  reform  could  be  attained  to  all  eternity  ; as  little  as  a watch 
w'ith  its  main-spring  broken,  could  by  its  own  agency  regain 
the  power  of  telling  time. 

To  w hat  power,  then,  is  an  injured  people  to  appeal  — to 
tlie  genius,  the  sacred  and  venerable  genius  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Methinks  I see  his  awful  figure,  habited  like  a slave, 
and  in  majestic  ruin,  sitting  like  the  Danite  of  old,  between 
the  two  pillars  that  support  the  building  ; brooding  over  hig 
imperishable  strength,  and  suffering  it  for  a time  to  furnish 
sport  for  aristocratical  arrogance. 

The  object,  then,  of  constitutional  meetings,  is  constitu- 
tional, and  the  meeting  itself  must  therofore  be  constitutional. 
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Let  it,  at  the  same  time,  be  constantly  remembered,  what  thi# 
object  is.  It  is  to  reform.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  subvert, 
much  less  to  introduce  that  anarchy  among  the  people,  which 
must  overturn  all  government.  As  little  w it  the  object  to  cre- 
ate any  new  form  of  government,  much  less  to  invest  any  one 
estate  of  the  legislature  with  an  arbitrary  power  of  creating 
this  new  form,  a power  which,  if  abused,  must  end  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  very  essence  and  substance  of  li- 
berty. The  object  is  to  reform,  and  in  the  means  employed 
for  its  attainment,  we  must  avoid  anarchy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  despotism  on  the  other. 

When  the  Sheriff  refuses  to  call  a county-meeting,  it  is  uni- 
versally allow^ed,  that  the  freeholders  have  an  inherent  right 
of  summoning  themselves  into  convention.  What  is  true 
when  predicated  of  a single  county,  must  surely  be  true  of 
two,  of  four,  of  a whole  province,  of  four  provinces— the 
kingdom.  All  the  diflference  is,  that  the  posse  regniy  a high 
and  mighty  word,  stands  in  place  of  the  posse  comitalus  ; And 
it  exercises  a right  similar  to  that  of  a single  county,  with  re- 
gard to  its  representatives,  in  instructing  the  grand  represen- 
tative of  the  nation. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  the  H.  C.  by  their  rejection  of  the 
principle  of  reform,  disables  itself  from  all  free  and  fair  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  people 
who  first  formed  that  house  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  re- 
forming it ; and  if  in  the  natural  and  necessary  progression  of 
this  great  and  good  work,  county-meetings  should  swell  into 
provincial,  and  these  again  coalesce  into  one  great  national 
assembly,  this  assembly  ought  to  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a constitutional,  and  at  the  same  time  peaceable 
means  of  expressing,  with  energy  and  effect,  the  conjunct 
will  of  a loyal  people — whose  cause  is  good ; whose  numbers 
are  great ; and  whose  union  must  prove  irresistible. 
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LETTER  IIL 

FELLOfV^SLAVES  ! 

PERStlVERE,  says  the  venerable  Charlimont,  while  the 
grand  climacteric,  like  a sharp-pointed  sword,  hangs  dangling 
over  his  head ; persevere,  my  dear  countrymen,  and  by  pa- 
tience, prudence,  and  the  possible  intervention  of  fortunate 
contingencies,  we  shall  attain,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  our  desires.  In  what  time,  ray  good  Lord,  in  what 
time  ?— for  our  yoke  is  heavy,  and  in  a little  time  we  shall  not, 
as  it  appears,  be  allowed  even  to  groan  beneath  the  burden.— 
Why,  (replies  the  hoary  Chieftain)  perhaps  in  half  a century. 
—Alas  ! are  we  to  measure  by  centuries  the  grievances  which 
centuries  have  accumulated  upon  us?  Is  there  no  dauntless 
virtue  that  can  snatch  the  gift  of  freedom  from  lingering  time 
by  glorious  anticipation  ? And  have  we  no  other  alternative 
than  to  pray  for  an  antediluvian  existence,  or,  to  die  with  the 
poor  visionary  consolation,  that  liberty  may  be  the  lot  of  our 
great,  great  grand-children  ? For  my  own  part,  I must  ho» 
nestly  confess,  that  I like  more  substantial  gratification  than 
the  hope  of  leaning  from  a cloud,  enjoying  the  prospect  of 
happy  futurity.  Posterity  is  little  to  us  : we  are  eveiy  thing 
to  posterity ; and  every  individual  among  you,  in  times  such 
as  these,  may  be  considered  as  an  Adam,  whose  want  of  re- 
solution, indolence,  or  corruption,  may  not  only  perpetuate 
his  own  servitude,  but  entail  it  on  a generation  yet  unborn, 
whose  first  cry  will  be  for  that  liberty  which  is  their  rightful 
inheritance. 

Resolutions ! resolutions ! shall  we  never  have  done  with  re- 
solutions ! Resolution,  that  stalks  like  a giant  before,  while 
the  dwarf  performance  comes  lagging  behind  him.  The  walls 
of  the  Rotunda  may  be  papered  with  resolutions ; and  I should 
like  to  see  the  character  of  Harlequin  at  a masquerade  pasted 


over  with  party-colored  resolutions,  and 'one  of  the  most  poin- 
ted serving  as  a sheath — to  his  dagger  of  lath.  What  arc  these 
resolutions  ? Why,  they  are  BONDS  by  which  you  have  en- 
gaged your  honor,  your  veracity,  your  credit  as  a people ; 
and  if  these  engagements  be  forfeited,  your  honor,  veracity 
and  credit  must  be  forfeited  also.  Let  all  the  nations  of  th# 
earth  know,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have,  of  their  own 
accord,  committed  themselves  on  the  question  of  reform.  Who 
forced  you  to  enter  upon  the  subject  ? Point  me  out  the  inan.^ 
Flood  himself  followed  the  People.  You  did  not  assemble 
like  white  boys  in  the  night;  you  did  not  whisper  these  things 
in  a corner:  you  were  rather  numerous  to  engage  in  a plot: 
your  resolutions  issued  from  the  press  with  the  sanction  of  sig- 
nature and  the  stamp  of  publicity  : they  were  borne  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  surrounding  nations ; they  were  transbi- 
ted  in  foreign  prints ; and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  French 
language  sunk  beneath  the  republican  hardihood  of  your  ex- 
pression. The  words  which  have  escaped  your  lips  are  irrevo- 
cable. They  will  be  handed  down  in  the  faithful  records  of 
history,  and  your  fame  or  your  infamy  will  be  notorious  and 
immortal. 

When  this  country  bore  with  greater  patience  than  at  pre- 
sent the  pressure  of  public  misfortune,  her  wretchedness  was 
productive  of  that  kind  of  virtue  which  best  suited  her  situa- 
tion ; and  her  government  for  the  most  part  displayed  the  eco- 
nomy of  indigence.  The  expences  of  the  nation  were  regula- 
ted by  its  revenue,  and  a small  surplus,  which  generally  re- 
mained in  the  public  purse,  manifested  even  in  its  misapplica- 
tion somewhat  of  the  vigour  of  competence ; particularly 
when  contrasted  with  the  distrest  opulence  of  a sister  king- 
dom, sinking  under  the  weight  of  an  enormous  debt,  though 
possessed  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  This  economical  e- 
qualization  of  revenue  and  expenditure  preserved  in  a great 
degree  the  trustees  of  the  people  from  the  means  of  corrup- 
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UoT\f  which  a redundance  of  national  treasure  must  hare  easi- 
ly supplied.  The  grievances  of  the  country,  joined  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  became  at  length  insupportable : the  slen- 
der sustenance  of  a single  manufacture  grew  precarious,  and 
the  sources  of  existence  were  dried  up  : a revolution  necessa- 
rily took  place,  and  Ireland  obtained  what  has  been  called 
Free  Trade  and  Independent  Constitution  ; two  of  the  great- 
est curses,  I am  free  to  say,  that  ever  can  befal  a country,  un- 
less they  be  crowned,  and  that  speedily  too,  with  Parliamen- 
tary Reform. 

For  what,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  free-trade,  even  supposing  that  this  delusive  term, 
which  merely  expresses  the  inclination,  would  also  denote  an 
ability  of  making  such  trade  productive.^  Mark  the  conse- 
quence. Is  there  one  among  you  simple  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  large  increase  of  public  revenue  consequent  upon  the 
increase  of  national  wealth,  would  be  faithfully  expended  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  and  that  all  undue  influence  would 
diminish,  when  the  all-powerful  instrument  of  this  influence 
was  more  abundantly  supplied  > No — assuredly  no.  Does 
not  your  latest  experience  teach  you  to  answer  no  } - Does  not 
history  teach  you,  that  the  enjoyment  of  plenty  has  always 
been  converted  into  the  most  successful  means  of  abolishing 
the  remembrance  of  freedom  ? Does  not  the  awful  and  in- 
structive example  of  a sister  kingdom  demonstrate,  that  the 
same  commerce  which  at  one  period  can  produce  a strength 
in  public  liberty  not  to  be  borne  down  by  the  highest  swell  of 
arbitrary  power,  may  in  no  long  time  after,  create  a fund  for 
establishing  an  insidious  system  of  court-influence,  fatal  to 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  community  Let  the  man  who 
rests  the  least  confidence  in  the  future  incorruptibility  of  par- 
liaments, constituted  as  at  present,  consider  past  history,  the 
temper  and  manners  of  the  times,  the  contagious  example  of 
a sister  nation  with  whom  we  are  necessarily  cci:inecl;ed,  the 
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variouig  modes  of  coniiption,  the  dexterity  of  its  professlorial 
agents,  the  singularity  of  persevering  patriotism  ; let  this  man 
add  to  all  these  the  rapid  accumulation  of  unappropriated  re- 
venucy  and  then  lift  up  his  head  to  deny  that  a free  trade 
must  drive  us  more  rapidly  into  consummate  slavery,  unless 
♦he  people  obtain  and  exercise  a greater  power,  over  those 
whom — begging  judge  R’s  pardon — I must  call  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  de  jurCy  if  they  be  not  de  fact9.  If  a free 
trade  be  not  improved,  we  continue  as  we  were,  insulted  in- 
deed, with  a nominal  independence  of  constitution ; and  if 
it  be  improved,  we  are  only  gilding  the  chains  with  which  o- 
thers  shall  bind  us. 

For  what,  in  the  second  place,  is  this  boasted  legislative 
independence  } What  but  a transference  of  arbitrary  power 
from  despotism  abroad  to  aristocracy  at  home ; from  an  osten- 
sible power,  which  did  not  scruple  to  confess  what  it  dared  to 
practise,  to  a hidden  power  which  steals  away  the  rights  of 
the  nation  like  a cut-purse,  and  when  challenged,  shrinks  a- 
gain  into  the  mass  of  the  common  multitude ; from  a power 
which  must  have  dwindled  away  in  the  progress  of  national 
improvement,  to  a power  which  grows  with  our  growth  and 
strengthens  with  our  strength,  in  health  enlarging  like  a wen, 
in  sickness  exhausting  like  a drain  ; a power  not  moderated 
by  distance,  but  which  lives  among  you,  rankles  in  the  heart 
of  the  landlord,  lies  in  wait  at  your  doors,  lifts  the  latch  and 
turns  out  the  wretched  inmate,  or  forces  him  to  sell  his  birth- 
right for  a mess  of  pottage,  makes  the  necessaries  of  life  the 
instruments  of  oppression  or  vengeance,  and  poisons  every 
manly  sentiment  of  the  soul  in  the  first  germ  of  existence. 

Better,  better,  I say,  a thousand  times,  had  it  been  for  this 
land,  had  it  still  remained  under  the  supremacy  of  Britain,  if 
you  be  resolved  to  rest  in  your  present  condition.  The  aristo- 
cracy of  Ireland  and  the  despotism  of  Britain,  counteracted 
each  other,  and  the  opposition  of  theit  private  interests  was 
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often  productive  of  the  public  good.  The  people  stood  in  the 
situation  of  arbiter  in  the  dispute,  preserved  a sort  of  balance 
of  power,  and  by  being  always  made  the  ostensible  motive  of 
contention,  sometimes  were  the  chief  gainers  in  the  contest. 
When  the  oligarchy  talked  high  and  haughtily  at  the  castle, 
the  executive  power  became  patriotic,  in  order  to  show,  that 
by  courting  popularity  the  machine  of  state  might  move  on 
without  their  assistance  ; and  when  government  stood  out  in 
the  bargain,  the  grand  pensionaries  ranged  themselves  on  the 
•ide  of  the  people ; the  mercenaries  of  state  threw  up  their 
commissions,  and  went  a volunteering  in  the  service  of  the 
commonweal.  The  pensioned  slave,  that  used  to  cower  be- 
hind the  benches,  came  forward  and  rolled  his  eyes  and  beat 
his  breast ; and  the  pack-ass  of  successive  administrations  has 
sometimes  rejected  his  provender,  and  miraculously  brayed 
out  an  eulogium  upon  liberty.  Thus  popular  acts  were  often 
passed  from  the  mere  spirit  of  party,  and  perhaps  this  coun- 
try had  not  brow-beat  England  so  successfully,  had  not  the  a- 
^ ristocracy  of  the  land  supported  the  voices  of  the  million-—— 
and  for  what  purpose  > not  to  promote  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  strengthen  their  own : our  government  was  indeed 
’ a strange  incongruous  mass  of  Irish  aristocracy  and  English 
usurpations  oddly  huddled  together,  but  still  safer  for  tiie  peo- 
ple; than  when  one  of  those  hostile  powers  sits  sole  sovereign, 
holding  the  sceptre  of  supremacy  in  its  hand,  and  treading 
the  rights  of  the  people  beneath  its  feet. 

The  fact  in  short  is,  the  people  of  Ireland  may  trade  in  or- 
der to  raise  money  sufficient  for.  an  aristocracy  to, purchase  that 
corruption  w hich  secures  their  own  authority  ; and  you  most 
labor  with  the  sweat  of  your  brows,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old, 
to  raise  a pyramid  in  which  the  majesty  of  your  king,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  crown,  must  be  buried  for  ever.  If  you  be 
resolved  to  do  nothing  more  in  the  question  of  reform,  meet, 
I beseech  you,  for  one  purpose.  Meet  in  order  to  appoint  an 
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embassy  who  may  prostrate  themselves  before  the  insulted  ma- 
jesty of  the  British  parliament,  and  petition  to  be  once  more 
•heltered  by  their  abdicated  omnipotence.  Let  the  prayer  of 
your  petition  be  like  the  groans  of  the  Britons  to  the  Consul 
iEtius— “ We  were  driven,”  you  may  say,  “ from  foreign  u* 
surpation  to  domestic  tyranny.  *Ve  are  now  driven  back  a- 
gain,  and  in  our  choice  of  evil,  we  wish  to  be  swallowed  in 
the  depths  of  despotism  rather  than  suffer  the  slow  poison  ad- 
ministered by  our  own  countrymen.  Forgive  our  apostacy— 
we  abjure  every  doubt  entertained  of  your  infallibility,  and  all 
we  ask  is  to  die  in  the  euthanasia  of  absolute  monarchy.” 

My  country  ! my  country  1 My  heart  sinks  within  me — my 
eyes  grow  womanish  when  I think  of  thy  situation. 

Long  and  sorely  oppressed  by  the  left-handed  policy  of  a 
sister  kingdom > laboring  under  every  corruption  in  thy  domes- 
tic government,  deprived  of  all  internal  police,  plundered  by 
rapacious  landholders,  deserted  by  thy  wealthiest  citizens,  o- 
verlooked  by  a British  senate,  ridiculed  by  thy  own,  despi- 
sed by  thy  K — , and  abandoned  in  despair  by  thy  children ! 

Yet  still  amidst  these  evils,  I feel  a melancholy  pleasure  in 
pronouncing,  that  your  most  serious  consideration  will  lead 
you  to  deduce  the  grievances  of  this  country  from  perhaps  a 
single  cause.  A trade  cmifined  by  general  regulation,  or  lo- 
cal suspension,  injured  the  interest ; a legislature,  unwilling 
to  assert  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction,  wounded  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  A custom  (for  the  evil  rested  rather  on  usage 
than  law)  of  introducing  or  recognizing  as  members  of  go- 
vernment, bodies  of  men  unknown  to  the  constitution,  or  ofll- 
cial  partizans  of  prerogative,  was  a great  grievance.  A stand- 
ing army  supported  by  the  people,  yet  independent  of  the 
people,  was  a measure  pregnant  with  ruin.  These  excres- 
cences lopped  off,  the  root  still  remains.  Tlie  hydra  of  na- 
tional calamity  has  many  heads,  but  only  one  heart.  While 
that  heart  remains,  you  may  lop  off  every  head  as  it  springs. 


but  others  will  rise  in  its  place.  Thi?  great  political  evil  en- 
genders and  nourishes  the  rest.  Why  entangle  your  under- 
standings with  researches  into  the  musty  records  of  antiquity  ? 
W’hy  perplex  yourselves  with  the  professional  subtlety  of  the 
law  ? Here  is  the  origin  of  evil — you  hear  of  it  abroad — you 
see  it  at  your- doors — the  people  are  lost,  if  they  do  not  at  pre- 
sent speak,  and  write,  and  act  with  all  the  energy  which  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  warrants.  It  is  not  the  temporizing 
expedient  of  repealing  this  or  that  law,  or  removing  this  or 
that  minister,  which  can  yield  substantial  and  enduring  re- 
dress to  the  ills  of  the  nation  ; and  if  I be  asked,  who  are  the 
agents  powerful  enough  to  effectuate  the  work  of  reform  ? I 
lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  and  I answer.  Yourselves.  God 
forbid,  that  Avhile  the  constitution  warrants  peaceable,  yet  ef- 
ficacious means  of  redress,  any  Irishman  should  countenance 
the  vindication  of  our  rights  by  the  doubtful  and  dreadful  de- 
cision of  the  sword:  but  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Irishman  to  re- 
mark, that  if  any  people  from  irresolution,  want  of  integrity, 
criminal  neutrality,  or  causeless  despair,  should  neglect  to  em- 
ploy those  means  which  all  the  laws  that  are  left  them  have 
placed  in  their  power,  that  people  is  not  entitled  to  lament 
the  loss  of  liberty,  which  it  deserves  to  lose. 


LETTER  IV, 

f 

FELLOW->SLAVES  ! 

ANSWER  me  one  question. — If  you  be  languid  in  the 
pursuit  of  reform,  would  you  not  be  equally  so  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it?  Are  you  able  to  be  free?  Be  assured,  that  if 
it  be  laborious  to  attain  liberty,  it  is  laborious  to  maintain  it. 
'I’he  spirit  of  a nation  able  to  be  free,  must  be  a haughty  and 
magnanimous  spirit,  strenuous,  vigilant,  vindictive,  always 
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impatient,  often  impetuous  sometimes  inexorable.  There  it 
a spirit  in  naan.  There  is  a spirit  in  nations  ; and  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Almighty  gives  some  nations  understanding  to 
know  the  value  of  freedom,  ardor  to  pursue  it  through  sur- 
rounding difficulties,  and  energy  to  maintain  it.  The  reform', 
if  obtained  at  this  instant,  might  only  serve  to  accumulate  dis- 
grace upon  your  heads,  and  make  you  a laughing-stock  to  Eu- 
rope. 

I fear  your  present  indolence  and  irresolution  : they  hang 
about  my  heart  with  a melancholy  foreboding  and  prescience 
♦iiat  you  are  too  impotent  to  possess  a reform,  that  you  have 
not,  as  it  were,  the  nerves  and  muscles  to  bear  it.  If,  at  this 
time,  you  do  not  exert  yourselves  in  a manner  worthy  of  the 
sublime  object  which  you  have  in  view,  I pray  to  Almighty 
Gpd,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  lot  of  posterity,  you  your- 
selves may  never  obtain  a reformed  constitution.  Did  the 
concession  of  the  ministry  at  this  moment  present  the  nation 
with  a reform  bill  in  a gold  box,  I should  accept  it,  as  an  I- 
rishman,  with  a reluctance  bordering  upon  disgust ; when  I 
reflected  that  my  countrymen  might  only  divert  themselves 
/or  a little  with  the  blessing,  as  children  with  a toy.  I declare 
I should  be  sorry  that  any  minister  brought  about  the  redemp- 
tion of  a nation  that  ought  to  redeem  itself ; and,  if  it  does 
not  redeem  itself,  is  not  worthy  of  redemption. 

Must  a mighty  nation  stand  gaping  for  the  wind  which 
blows  them  the  news  of  one  man  going  into  a closet,  andean- 
other  man  coming  out?  Must  the  genius  of  the  Irish  consti- 
tution stand,  like  a blind  harper,  at  the  door  of  a man  in  of- 
fice, till  the  porter  bids  him  go  about  his  business  ? 

Perhaps  this  young  minister  knows  you,  my  countrymen^ 
* better  than  you  know  yourselves.  His  experience  in  human 
nature,  and  the  history  of  the  w orld  will  lead  him  to  remark, 
that  there  is  a distinction  of  rank  among  nations  as  well  as  a- 
mong  individuals ; and  that  although  some  states  rise  by  their 
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•wn  efforts  ftr  above  the  vulgar  level  of  what  may  be  called 
the  mob  of  nations,  appearing  to  the  world  as  if  the  over* 
bearing  and  impracticable  spirit  of  his  mighty  Father  had 
been  melted  down  and  diffused  through  the  land ; yet,  the 
generality  of  men,  in  different  states,  are  sufficiently  happy 
if  they  be  permitted  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  and  to  propa* 
gate.  He  might  observe,  that  these  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  objects  of  national  ambition  in  this  island  for  centuries 
past,  and  that  when  the  strange  lunacy  of  the  moment  is  over, 
they  will  continue  our  only  goods  for  centuries  to  come.  He 
may  assure  us,  that  his  principles  and  his  wishes  would  lead 
him  to  gratify  the  good  people  of  Ireland  in  all  their  reason* 
able  desires,  but  that  he  knows  not  as  yet  whether  the  ex* 
pression  of  these  desires  be  not  merely  the  fugitive  produc* 
tions  of  the  day,  bom  only  to  buzz  for  a few  hours,  and  then 
to  perish  in  the  stream  of  oblivion. — That  we  were  at  present 
in  a state  of  probation  for  freedom  : that  Providence,  which 
often  chuses  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a nation  situated 
as  ours  is  at  present,  merely  as  trials  of  its  strength  and  reso- 
• lution  to  bear  what  it  has  b<ddness  enough  to  demand,  may 
have  designed  to  use  himself  and  his  associates  as  instruments 
in  his  hands,  external  obstacles,  which  may  prove  whether 
the  nation  has  permanent  efficiehce  within  itself  sufficient  to 
entitle  it  to  the  rank  of  a free  people.  That  on  this  account 
solely,  from  the  purest  concern  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
which  must  be  materially  injured  by  our  inability  to  main- 
tain, with  any  credit  to  ourselves,  the  great  object  of  our  de- 
sires, and  with  silent  and  secret  wishes,  that  by  a heroism 
becoming  candidates  for  such  a prize,  we  may  approve  our- 
selves to  our  King  and  to  our  God  worthy  of  a reform  ; - he 
takes  the  resolution  to  act,-  as  a prime  minister  always  acts, 
and  hopes  at  the  same  time,  that  your  admiration  of  his  abili- 
ties, will  not  lead  you  so  frr  as  to  make  you  forget  the  use  of 
your  own. 
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I think,  my  countrymen,  that  the  attainment  of  national 
freedom  ought  always  to  be  made  in  a progressive  manner,  in 
order  to  train  a people  as  it  were  to  manhood : but  I think, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  progression  ought  to  move  on  with 
a velocity  accelerated  in  proportion  as  the  nation  approaches 
the  object  which  attracts  it.  The  youngest  among  you  will 
easily  remember  the  different  steps  in  this  progress,  from  lay- 
ing  the  first  stone  at  Dungannon,  until  the  meeting  of  the  last 
Convention : but  the  oldest  among  you  is  too  apt  to  forget  the 
indissoluble  connexion  between  those  steps  and  the  mutual 
support  which  they  give  to  each  other — I might  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  the  regular  and  beautiful  gradation  of  persevering 
virtue,  which  has  of  late  raised  this  country  to  a name  among 
nations  ; but  I wish  rather  to  appeal  to  your  memory,  for  it 
is  too  soon,  I hope,  to  commence  your  historian.  Let  the  man 
who  is  fatigued  in  the  ascent,  look  back  and  pretend  to  ad- 
mire the  prospect — I wish  only  that  you  may  recollect  how  e- 
very  part  of  this  business  has  been,  as  it  were,  cemented  with 
what  went  before,  and  to  what  came  after.  I wish  to  cau- 
tion you  from  resting  the  weight  and  magnitude  of  this  migh- 
ty matter  upon  any  single  occurrence,  but  that  taking  the 
whole  under  one  comprehensive  view,  you  may  be  less  dis- 
appointed in  the  failure  of  any  one  part,  and  rest  with  perfect 
confidence,  that  if  you  do  not  desert  yourselves,  you  will  soon 
behold  the  completion  of  the  work.  1 should  wish  particular- 
ly to  impress  you  with  the  belief,  that  this  assembly  of  dele- 
gates is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a continuation  of  the  con- 
vention which  assembled  in  the  year  eighty- three  ; and  that 
as  the  object  of  the  nation  continues  the  same ; as  the  agents 
who  are  interested  in  the  attainment  of  this  object  are  the 
•ame as  the  motives  become  every  day  more  pressing ; and 
as  the  means  put  into  practice  are,  the  same  constitutional 
means,  strengthened  by  repetition  and  variation  of  form  and 
character,  the  same  eagerness  should  spread  from  breast  to 
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breast,  to  mike  that  assembly  M^hich  is  about  to  meet,  arr  il- 
liisti^ous  proof  that  the  majesty  of  the  people  has  hitherto  put 
fbrth  o«Iy  half  its  strength. 

The  convention  in  1783  assembled  as  volunteers,  with  no 
design  of  relinquishing,  for  a moment,  the  name  of  citizen, 
but  from  a desire  of  adding  constitutional  energy  to  that  sa- 
cred title,  by  uniting  the  characters  of  citizen  and  soldier,  ce- 
menting them  together  in  one  common  and  consistent  appel- 
lation. When  these  guardians  of  domestic  peace,  these  pro- 
tectors of  your  liberties  and  lives,  were  opprobriously  used, 
they  observed  a majestic  and  expressive  silence,  a silence  that 
spoke  feelingly  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  said,  “We 
armed  in  your  defence ; we  placed  this  nation  in  a guarded  si- 
lence, dreadful  to  its  foes.  W’e  have  been  the  life-guards  of 
the  constitution,  and  richly  have  we  been  paid  by  your — ap- 
plause. Let  us  dissolve  ; we  appeal  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  justify  our  characters,  vindicate  our  cause,  and  restore  our 
fame.”  You,  then,  my  countrymen,  are  now  called  upon  for 
your  verdict  in  this  momentous  cause.  Your  silence  is  a con- 
trite confession,  that  all  w^hich  has  been  done  was  rebellion ; 
that  every  volunteer  is  an  outlaw,  and  every  county-meeting 
a conventicle.  The  father  may  then  call  his  son  an  assassin, 
and  the  son  may  call  his  father  a traitor.  The  whole  nation 
must  in  this  case  be  acknowledged  a nest  of  private  and  pub- 
lic iniquity.  Speak,  then,  if  you  do  not  chuse  to  have  the 
reputation  and  fair  fame  of  your  friends  and  kindred  destroy- 
ed before  your  eyes.  Speak,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  em- 
ployed as  mutes  to  strangle  your  children  with  a bow-string. 
Yes  ! I speak  warmly,  because  I am  deeply  interested.  I glo- 
ry ill  being  enthusiastic.  I pity  the  man  who  can  discuss  such 
a question  as  a problem  in  mathematics,  and  when  he  tri- 
umphs in  his  argument,  walks  off  convinced  and  contented. 
This  nation  will  never  obtain  its  object,  till  it  joins  the  ardor 
< of  love  to  the  composure  of  political  philosophy.  I therefore 
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call  upon  my  countrymen,  by  every  serious  amd  solemn  adju- 
nition,  to  rivet  in  their  memories  all  that  has  been  done  alrea- 
dy in  the  pursuit  of  a parliamentary  reform,  and  to  connect  it 
closely  to,  and  strongly  with,  the  present  moment. 

The  Arch  of  Liberty  is  nearly  finished  : one  stone  hangs 
upon  another.  Each  supports,  and  is  supported.  The  key- 
stone is  just  ready  to  be  put  in — without  it,  all  must  give  way. 
The  abandonment  of  the  present  Civil  Convention  is  the  aban- 
donment of  reform. 

I will  suppose — what  may  Heaven  avert— that  the  busi- 
ness of  reform  is  suspended  for  a time. — What  follows  ? — the 
whole  work  must  be  begun  anew.  Every  man  who  has 
stretched  himself  by  t!\e  fire-side,  must  be  again  called  forth 
and  goaded  into  action.  County  meetings  must  be  summon- 
ed—committees  appointed — provincial  assemblies  convened, 
and  after  a length  of  time,  there  is  a possibility  that  the  na- 
tion may  recover  the  same  vantage-ground  which  it  possesses 
at  this  moment.  I say,  a possibility,  for  the  probability  is, 
that  the  present  opportunity  lost,  will  never  be  regained  ; and 
that  a month  or  two  may  ruin  what  a life-time  will  not  be  a- 
ble  to  restore.  The  reason  is,  that  we  act  at  present  with  the 
collected  power  of  every  Dungannon  meeting,  of  every  other 
provincial  assembly,  of  the  late  convention,  of  50,000  Volun- 
teers, of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  both  kingdoms,  all  con- 
densed into  the  golden  now  ,•  which  must  therefore  invest  tlie 
delegates  of  present  appointment  with  a potency  formed  from 
the  combination  of  all  these  preceding  authorities,  with  its 
©wn. 

It  is  only  by  view  ing  the  origin  and  progression  of  the 
different  means  employed  for  accomplishing  a reform,  that  we 
can  overlook  any  blunders  which  have  been  made  in  the 
work.  I consider  the  aggregate  meeting  of  Dublin  as  a 
coarse  stone  in  the  arch  which  juts  out  a little  from  the  rest, 
but  which,  notwithstanding,  filled  up  a vacancy  when  a bet- 
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ter  was  not  to  be  had,  and  prevented  that  interruption  and 
suspension  in  the  undertaking,  which  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Why  was 
these  such  a vacancy  ? Ask  yourselves  ! Why  did  the  dregs 
of  democracy  rise  to  the  surface  ? — Ask  those  rich,  respecta- 
ble, honorable  gentlemen,  why  they,  who  came  in  so  late, 
went  out  so  early,  and  did  not  finish  the  work  which  they 
did  not  begin  ? 

It  is  not  the  aggregate  meeting  who  are  to  be  blamed  for 
voluntarily  exposing  themselves  between  you  and  the  enemy, 
at  a time  when  you  did  not  think  proper  to  act  yourselves ; 
but  it  was  your  own  reproach,  that  you  did  not  come  forward 
to  fill  that  station  which  they  occupied  with  so  much  more 
aeal  than  ability.  It  is  really  curious  to  see  how  much  petty 
political  scandal  has  been  cast  upon  those  poor  men,  by  a set 
of  people  employed  in  the  character  of  gossips,  to  whisper 
away  reputations,  and  blast  with  their  baleful  breath  the  most 
innocent  and  inoffensive  characters;  I could  at  this  instant 
•ct  some  of  those  pestilential  parts  of  human  society  in  the 
pillory  of  the  press,  to  furnish  sport  for  the  grinning  njulti- 
tude  ; but  while  satire  lifts  up  her  sharp  and  shining  weapon, 
she  disdains  the  prostrate  foe,  and  draws  it  back  again  dry. 

It  is  not  the  persons  who  propose,  but  the  thing  proposed 
that  ought  to  claim  the  attention  of  a people  obliged,  as  we 
are,  to  use  various  means,  some  more  dignified  than  others, 
in  the  promotion  of  our  great  national  good.  It  is  not  the 
name  which  ought  to  alarm  us,  but  the  subject-matter  which 
ought  to  animate  and  excite  us.  I must  allow  that  the  letters 
C.O.N.G.R.E.S.S,  are  magic  letters  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  rise  an  apparition  before  the  eyes  of  a guilty  minister, — an 
apparition  that  will  seem  to  draw  his  curtains  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  rouse  him  from  his  pillow  ; but  surely,  surely,  there 
cannot  be  a more  modest  assemblage  of  letters  than  those 
which  compose  the  word  Convention.  The  aggregate  of  Dub- 
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Hn  were  indeed  ill  able,  for  a moment,  to  sustain  the  weight 
ot  this  important  business.  Your  cause,  countrymen,  loses 
nothing  by  the  acknowledgment ; but  if  you  do  not  treat  their 
successors  w ith  adequate  respect,  you  have  lost  your  all.  For 
who  is  it  that  now  summon  you  into  convention  ? Not  the  ag» 
gregate  surely  ! You  are  called  upon  by  the  choicest  of  your 
countrymen  ! — relations  ! — and  friends ! You  are  adjured  by 
a regard  to  your  own  consistency ; by  all  the  hopes  you  en- 
tertain of  the  future  prosperity  of  your  country  ! by  your  an- 
cestors, and  by  your  posterity  ! by  the  characters  of  liberty, 
and  by  the  genius  of  the  constitution ! 

——They  adjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  best  and  wisest 
characters  in  both  kingdoms  ; in  the  name  of  those  illustrious 
citizens  of  the  world,  who  throughout  Europe  are  sending  up 
to  Heaven  the  devout  aspirations  of  the  heart  for  your  success; 
by  the  blood  which  has  been  lavished  through  the  annals  of 
your  history  in  the  assertion  of  liberty  ; by  the  soul  of  the  im- 
mortal Locke ; by  the  spirit  of  reform,  which  dictated  the 
terms  of  the  revolution  ; by  that  glorious  innovation  on  the 
customary  rules  of  succession,  which  placed  the  crowns  of 
three  kingdoms  on  the  head  of  a German  elector,— they  ad- 
jure you  to  move  on  with  indissoluble  firmness,  irresistible  u- 
nion,  and  heroic  ardor,  to  the  final  accomplishment  of  your 
glorious  purpose,  by  concentring  and  condensing  the  will  of  a 
wdiole  people  into  one  great  assembly. 

To  you,  young  men,  I must  address  myself  with  warratb 
and  with  emphasis.  The  spirit  of  reform,  like  the  spirit  (tf 
youth,  must  be  active,  ardent,  progressive,  impassioned,  en- 
terprizing,  enthusiastic.  Advanced  age  is  of  a heavy,  inac- 
tive, procrastinating  disposition,  which  always  acts  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  v/ishes,  like  the  veteran  Fabius,  to  conquer 
dela^.  Such  a disposition  might  serve  to  maintain  liberty, 
but  will  never  acquire  it.  The  genius  of  reform  must  be  at- 
tanded  with  a certain  gallantry  of  soul  which  puahes  forward 
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ui  the  field  of  virtuous  glory.  It  is  this  gallantry  of  soul,  lik« 
the  white  plume  on  the  helmet  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
always  seen  in  motion  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy — 
which  vill  inspire  those  who  follow  with  confidence,  and 
those  who  oppose  you  with  despair.  As  years  advance,  men 
are  apt  to  acquire  a habit  of  accommodation  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, however  humiliating  ; the  noble  powers  of  na- 
ture decay  for  want  of  use;  the  beggarly  passions  usurp  and 
engross  the  heart,  until  at  length  such  persons  begin  to  think 
it  a matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  shift  merely  for  them- 
selves, and  leave  their  country  to  become  the  foot-ball  of  for- 
tune. The  love  of  country  and  mankind  warms  and  dilutes 
the  youthful  breast.  Those  expansive  passions  gradually  con- 
tract their  limits  during  the  progress  of  life.  They  shrink  in- 
to the  petty  squabbling  of  a petty  party  ; and  at  length  all 
that  poor  patriotism  can  do,  is  to  issue  out  in  the  evening  twi- 
light, bluster  a while  at  a club  or  a cofiee-house,  and  then 
sneak  again  into  the  contracted  circle  of  self.  Vou  are  not 
yet  benumbed  with  the  trembling  caution  and  commercial  sel- 
fishness of  the  aged.  This  corrupted  part  of  the  globe  has 
not  yet  contaminated  the  native  honesty  of  your  hearts.  Your 
unadulterated  spirit  has  all  the  raciness  of  generous  and  ge- 
nuine growth,  and  tastes  of  the  flavor  of  the  soil.  Dear  and 
gallant  souls ! I wish  to  name  you  man  by  man  ! I know  ma- 
ny among  you,  and  I wish  to  embrace  you  all  in  a holy' bro- 
therhood of  affection.  I wish  to  join  my  hands  with  yours, 
and  to  swear  at  the  altar  of  the  constitution,  that  by  that  Be- 
ing whom  we  adore,  we  will  never  abandon  our  country. 
Look ! I think  I see  your  parent  country  standing,  like  a 
Spartan  mother,  at  your  side,  hiding  the  tear  that  trembles 
in,  her  eye,  and  indignantly  pointing  to  the  ruins  of  a consti- 
tution which  her  virtuous  sons  alone  can  restore  to  its  original 
grandeur.  Let  your  past  actions  rise  before  your  eyes  like  the 
shades  of  your  ancestors,  and  summon  you  to  consistency.  " 
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Let  what  you  have  done  only  serve  to  usher  in  and  announce 
what  you  are  to  do.  Think  of  those  whom  you  are  opposing 
and  tremble,  lest  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defeated  by  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue  ; by  excise-gatherers  ; by  collectors,  a- 
genU,  attorueys,  starving  expectants,  placemen  and  pension- 
ers. When  Cambyses  of  Persia  warred  against  Egypt,  be 
placed  a number  of  cats  and  dogs  in  the  front  of  his  army, 
and  the  simple  Egyptians  sacrificed  the  honor  of  their  coun- 
try, rather  than  injure  the  object  of  their  superstition.  If 
there  be  a pulse  of  life  remaining  in  your  breasts,  in  the  same 
instant  that  you  throw  this  paper  out  of  your  hands,  go  and 
devote  yourselves  for  a little  hour  to  the  service  of  your  dear 
and  native  land.  Go,  call  your  friends  together.  Draw  up  a 
requisition  for  the  convention  of  the  county  in  which  you  live. 
Subscribe  it ; sen<l  it  to  the  press  ; — GO,  and  ht  free. 


LETTER  V. 

r^LLOW-SLAVKS, 

THE  man  who  just  a moment  before,  beheld  the  last  ago- 
nies of  a departed  friend,  and  heard  his  groan  of  expiration, 
is  sometimes  seen  to  maintain  with  all  the  violence  of  passion 
that  he  is  not  yet  dead.  The  surviver  hangs  over  the  poor 
breathless  body,  and  thinks,  or  affects  to  think,  that  there  i§ 
still  an  ear  to  hear,  an  eye  to  see,  and  a tongue  to  speak.  But 
as  soon  as  the  cold  hand  drops  down  like  lead,  and  the  light 
of  life  sinks  for  ever  from  the  eyes  ; when  the  human  face  di- 
vine becomes  scarcely  distinguishable  in  form  or  feature,  and 
all  hastens  to  the  first  stage  of  corruption,  the  same  maa 
strives  in  vain  to  overcome  an  instinctive  disgust,  quits  the 
once  loved  but  now  loathsome  object,  resigns  it  to  earth,  and 
all  that  remains  behind  is — remembrance.  I watch  my  dear# 
est  country  at  this  moment  with  the  same  anxious  .solicitude. 
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I say  within  myself,  is  it  possible  she  can  be  dead  ? Is  it  po»« 
fible  that  all  the  fine  feelings  of  human  nature,  all  the  patri- 
otic fervor  which  so  short  time  ago  circulated,  like  the  invigo- 
rating blood  of  life,  through  the  remotest  extremities  of  the 
land,  can  be  frozen  up  in  a moment  ? Can  this  sensible  warm 
motion  sink  so  suddenly  into  cold  oblivion  : Can  the  dilated 
spirit  of  the  nation  degenerate  into  a kneaded  clod  ? Are  these 
the  hands  which  but  yesterday  drew  the  sword  half  out  of 
the  scabbard,  and  dazzled  our  eyes  with  the  shining  weapons 
of  war  ? No.  She  is  not  dead.  I swear  she  is  not.  ’Tis  only 
s death-like  swoon.  Tlie  pulse  will  again  play ; the  cheeks 
will  glow ; the  breath  of  life  will  be  felt,  and  the  spirit  w ill 
return.  Tell  roe  not  I am  deceived.  If  I be  so,  'tis  a glorious 
deception,  and  I wish  to  indulge  it. 

But  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  sudden  and  surprising 
suspension  in  every  vital  power ; for  the  know  ledge  of  the 
Cause  is  essential  to  the  cure.  No  apparent  alteration  in  the 
system  of  afiairahas  taken  place  to  stupify,  to  divert,  or  to  de- 
ceive. The  transitory  representatives  of  majesty  have  indeed 
shifted  with  more  than  usual  celerity  from  shore  to  shore,  but 
without  impressing  the  public  mind  with  much  distinction  of 
character  or  peculiarity  of  conduct.  The  last  one  always 
seems  to  hold  a glass  in  which  are  seen  the  shades  of  his  yet 
harmless  successors,  who  w^ait  on  the  farther  side  for  their 
allotted  time  to  dazzle  our  metropolis  for  some  months  with 
the  glare  of  mimic  majesty,  and  then  to  enter  again  their  for- 
mer station  as  humble  satellites  of  the  throne.  The  gentle- 
men who  undertake  to  keep  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  in 
repair,  fill  up  their  different  official  departments  with  their  ac- 
customed fidelity,  and  aristocracy  no  longer  affecting  disguise. 
Stalks  like  a Colossus  over  the  land  seeking  whom  it  may  de- 
vour, and  furious  for  its  prey.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  ra- 
dical defect  in  the  heart  of  Irishmen,  which  is  the  cause  of 
this  wonderful  stoppage  in  the  circulation  of  public  spirit. 
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nor  do  I think  there  is  such  a derangement  in  your  under- 
ftandingas  not  to  comprehend  the  perils  of  your  present  situa- 
tion. The  necessity  of  a reform  is  grown  into  a text  which 
precedes  your  writing*.  It  is  the  axiom  of  your  argument;  it 
is  the  proverb  of  conversation.  Tt  twines  itself  round  your 
present  and  future  welfare.  It  excites  your  ambition.  It  gra- 
tifies your  love  of  glory  and  independence.  It  agitates  and 
interests  the  noblest  passions  of  your  nature.  What  then,  a- 
gain  I ask,  can  be  the  cause  of  this  surprizing  calm  ? What 
evil  power  or  passion  has  chained  your  tongues  and  fixed  your 
eyes  so  stedfastly  upon  the  ground ; muddied  your  clear  in- 
telligence, and  changed  the  very  shape  of  your  souls  ? Good 
God ! is  it  possible  it  can  be  Religion  ? Religion,  that  de- 
scended from  Heaven  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  the  human 
mind,  to  melt  down  the  ruggedness  of  barbarism  into  the  un- 
suspicious intercourse,  the  sweet  amenity  of  civil  life ; and  in 
place  of  those  grim  and  horrid  deities  who  delighted  in  the 
sanguine  field,  in  the  cries  of  the  captive,  and  in  human  sacri- 
fices, to  set  before  our  eyes  him,  the  meek  and  merciful,  who 
wept  over  Jerusalem. 

When  the  author  of  that  religion  you  all  profess  was  told 
that  his  mother  and  brethren  were  coming  to  seek  for  him, 
lie  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the  multitude  which  surrounded 
him,  a multitude  composed  of  Jews,  Gentiles  and  Samaritans, 
and  cried  aloud,  Lo ! my  mother  I my  sister ! my  brother  ! I 
call  upon  you,  people  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  Him,  the 
Great  Philanthropist, — of  him  who  in  the  torments  of  cruci- 
fixion sighed  out  his  last  breath  for  the  welfare  of  his  enemies, 
—I  call  upon  you.  Churchmen,  Presbyterians,  and  Catholics, 
to  embrace  each  other  in  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
to  unite  as  a sacred  compact  in  the  cause  of  your  sinking  coun- 
try.—For  you  are  all  irishmen — you  are  nurtured  by  the 
■ game  maternal  earth.  The  hand  of  Heaven  has  broken  off 
this  wland^frora  the  continent,  aa  if  to  preserve  at  least  one 
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J^ngmenf  free,  and  has  made  it  your  common  habitation.  That 
same  hand  has  scooped  out  your  capacious  harbors,  deepened 
your  ports,  and  sheltered  them  from  the  storms.  It  has  chain- 
ad  down  the  hurricane,  lest  it  should  ravage  the  land.  It  has 
eoromanded  the  power  which  shakes  the  earth,  and  terrifies 
its  guilty  inhabitants,  to  be  still.  It  has  stifled  the  raging  vol- 
cano, and  forbids  the  dreadful  visitation  of  the  pestilence.  The 
gentle  dews  of  Heaven  drop  fatness  on  your  flelds,  and  not  e- 
ven  one  venomous  animal  ventures  to  contaminate  their  ver- 
dure. Dare  not  to  abuse  the  gifts- of  God,  and  show  that  it 
is  your  religion  to  be  free.— Dare  not  to  continne  in  the  blas- 
phemy of  servitude. 

Is  this  a place,  or  is  this  a time,  to  blow  the  coals  of  perse- 
cution and  awaken  the  discord  of  sects  ? Is  this  a time  when 
tiie  enemy  has  forced  open  the  gates,  when  they  are  within 
the  walls,  when  they  have  penetrated  into  the  innermost  and 
most  sacred  recesses,  tom  down  the  awful  veil,  and  placed 
their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  very  ark  which  consecrates 
our  constitution,  and  makes  it  famous  throughout  the  globe  > 
Is  this  a time  to  stir  up  civil  turmoils,  and  to  pour  the  poison 
of  long-forgotten  antipathies  into  the  ears  of  the  credulous  } 
Is  this  a time  to  summon  up  those  dreadful  ideas  which  had 
impressed  themselves  on  our  minds  when  children,  and  of 
consequence  became  associated  with  the  first  principles  of  edu- 
cation, to  make  these  spectres  ascend  in  gloomy  resurrection 
before  our  eyes,  and  make  us  children  again  ? Is  this  a timt 
for  learned  and  venerable  missionaries  to  run  through  the  land 
preaching  a crusade,  when  all  should  write,  speak  and  act  a- 
gainst  the  enemy  at  our  doors  ? Have  we  not  suffered  enough 
already  by  an  aristocracy  of  power  to  subject  ourselves  in  this 
enlightened  age,  to  the  worst  of  aristocracies,  an  aristocracy 
of  opinion  ? Is  not  this  the  time  to  display  our  zeal  in  politics, 
and  our  moderation  in  religion  ? Is  not’  this  the  lime  to  lul) 
the  agitation  and  beginning  ferment  of  ecclesiastical  diseprd 
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with  the  halm  of  oblivion,  before  it  sinks  into  the  raelanclioly 
malignity  of  revenge,  or  is  exalted  into  that  raging  phrenzy 
which  tears  down  with  convulsive  strength  every  bolt  and  bar 
that  opposes  it,  and  then  roams  at  large  in  all  the  wildness  of 
desperation  ? Is  not  every  demon  who  wishes  to  blast  the 
fairest  prospect  of  human  happiness,  grinning  at  this  instant 
with  infernal  glee,  when  he  sees  that  we  are  ourelves  destroy- 
ing the  fruits  of  six  years  labor,  and  setting  oiir  luxuriant  har- 
vest in  a blaze  without  his  assistance? — Oh!  let  me  conjure 
those  among  the  different  descriptions  of  religion^  whether  of 
the  Established  Church,  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Catholic  per- 
suasion, who  know  the  imperfection  of  all  human  institutions— 
let  me  conjure  them,  at  this  most  trying  hour,  to  form  one 
grand  association,  one  great  fund  of  virtue>  good  sense  and 
patriotism  which  may  yet  sustain  our  tottering  credit  as  a peo- 
ple ; and  rescue  from  the  jaws  of  ruin  our  almost  bankrupt 
reputation. — There  is,  in  each  of  these  classes  of  Christians,  a 
select  few,  who  have  one  common  object  in  contemplation, 
but  who  are  kept  apart  from  each  other  by  the  doubts  and 
jealousies  of  their  forefathers,  which  are,  aa  it  were,  ingrafted 
into  their  sweet  and  generous  natures.  When  once  out  of  the 
sphere  of  attraction,  a repulsion  takes  place  ‘ this  soon  be* 
comes  aversion,  and  that  as  soon  degenerates  into  all  the  ran- 
cor of  sectaries.  Asperity  of  conversation  generates  constraint 
in  behavior,  and  makes  them  blind  to  that  philanthropy  which 
all  of  them  may  in  different  degrees  possess,  and  which  ought 
to  be  the  bond  and  cement  of  their  union.  Jealousies,  when 
once  revived,  run  like  wildfire  through  the  lowCr  ranks.of  the 
community,  as  nothing  is  so  inflammable  as  the  tinder  of  re- 
ligion ; and  thus  their  heads  and  hearts  are  diverted  from  e- 
very,  even  the  most  favorite  object.  It  is  then  doubly  incum- 
bent upon  those  in  all  persuasions  who  are  too  tenacious  of 
their  liberty  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a sect,  to  form  a 
social  compact,  which  may  yet  reclaim  the  wandering  eyes  of 
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the  multitude,  dissipate  their  causeless  fears,  and  fix  their  at- 
tention solely  u})on  reform.  Blessed  be  the  man  who  in 
times  fuch  as  these,  falls  like  the  affectionate  Joseph  on  the 
neck  of  his  brethren,  however  different  in  character  or  situa- 
tion, and  kisses  them,  and  weeps  aloud,  and  says, — I am  thV 
BROTHER. 

Such  men,  alas ! are  few  in  most  descriptions  of  religion, 
and  to  this  few,  I must  address  myself,  for  their  junction  will 
give  them  the  strength  of  many.  The  multitude,  in  every 
religion,  have  strong  antipathies.  Such  antipathies  are  natu- 
ral, and  I will  venture  to  say,  useful.  They  arise  from  a strong 
predilection  to  the  principles  of  their  own  persuasion,  with- 
out which  men  are  apt  to  grow  indifferent  to  religion  at  all. 
They  give  mankind  extraordinary  firmness  of  spirit  upon  try- 
ing emergencies,  and  they  are  accompanied  with  that  severity 
fn  practice  and  strictness  of  conduct,  which  generally  flow 
from  strength  of  conviction  and  rigor  of  doctrine.  This  stiff 
and  uncompliant  cast  of  character  is  sometimes  apt  to  grow 
sharp,  acrimonious,  cruel  and  ferocious.  Then  is  the  time  for 
men  whose  hearts  are  distended  with  the  godlike  feelings  of 
philanthropy,  to  cast  tliemselves  between  those  sects  that  seem 
even  to  threaten  hostility  ; then  is  the  time  to  dispel  the  mists 
from  the  eyes  of  their  infatuated  countrymen,  and  to  let  them 
see  their  enemies  lying  m close  ambuscade,  while  you,— yes, 
f say  Yotj — are  mnnlcring  in  dreadful  mistake  your  |harmles® 
friends,  and  fighting  for  your  bitterest  foes.  The  great  mis- 
fortune of  the  Catholic  religion  in  this  country  arises  from  this 
circumstance,  that  there  is  little  or  no  distinction  of  rank  a- 
mong  its  professors,  and  of  consequence  few  men  of  weight 
and  estimation  to  sweeten  that  leaven  of  intolerance  and  per- 
secution, which  in  other  persuasions  is  not  perhaps  less  in 
quantity,  but  is  well  tempered  by  numbers  in  the  middle  and 
superior  ranks  of  life  ; who  gently  instil  into  the  minds  of 
tliose  beneath  them,  the  milk  of  human  nature. 
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It  is  chiefly  on  this  account*  that  the  Catholics  at  this  day 

• It  should  not  be  a subject  of  great  wonder  to  the  reader  of  this 
volume,  that  the  Author  of  Obellama  should  have  held  such  opinions 
with  regard  to  his  Catholic  countrymen  in  the  year  1784 — For  a long 
scries  of  years  the  victims  of  a heartless  and  debasing  oppression,  their 
understandings  were  subdued  to  a most  unaccountable  patience  of  the  in- 
juries they  endured. — Is  the  eye  ot  the  slave  able  to  bear  the  meridian 
blaze  of  Freedom,  or  might  he  not,  in  the  language  of  Co  bran,  be  in- 
clined to  hreaJc  his  chains  on  the  heads  of  his  oppressors  ? On  this  princi- 
ple, the  author  of  Orellana  might  have  correctly  supposed,  that  the 
■Inind  of  the  Catholic  required  the  aid  of  political  discussion  to  prepare 
him  for  the  enjoyment  of  political  power.  From  1778,  (the  year  when 
the  Irish  Catholic  first  raised  his  head  from  the  floor  of  his  cell,  that 
year  when  the  first  gleamings  of  Liberty  were  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  bars  of  his  prison)  to  1793,  the  political  discussions  by  which  Ire- 
land was  distinguished  were  constant,  interesting  and  informing.  The 
Catholics  tlu*ew  off  the  chain*  of  religious  as  well  as  political  bigotiy, 
and  made  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  their  more  fortunate 
Protestant  fellow-ccuntrymen.  It  was  therefore  in  the  year  1 794  we 
find  the  Author  of  Oeellana,  under  the  signature  of  a Boeotian,  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  mind,  to  its  full  capability 
of  the  enjoyment  of  political  power,  and  to  its  undoubted  right  to  a 
pariicipation  in  the  blessings  of  the  British  Constitution.^ 

“ The  circumstances  of  the  times,  as  well  as  persons,  have  changed 
in  the  very  mannor  wjthed  for,  and  the  mind  must  change  along  with 
them — To  commercial  interest,  a middle  and  mediating  rank  has  rapid- 
ly grown  up  in  the  Catholic  community,  and  produced  that  enlarge- 
ment of  mind,  that  energy  of  character,  and  that  self-dependence  which 
men  acquire  whose  interests  do  not  hang  at  the  mercy  of  this  or  that  in- 
dividual, but  on  general  and  necessary  consumption.  Will  any  person 
assert  that  such  ncen  are  not  as  well  qualified  to  exercise  civil  franchise 
as  the  most  of  our  iOs.  Protestant  freeholders,  whose  corruption  ia  in 
reality  occasioned  by  the  unjust  partition  of  political  power,  and  who  are 
tempted  to  convert  their  monopoly  into  money,  because  its  partial  dis- 
tribution has  given  it  an  artificial  value  much  beyond  what  nature  and 
reason  allow  it.  The  unjust  detention  of  liberty  from  others,  operates 
as  a curse  and  a blast  upon  those  who'hare'boarded  the  common  good. 
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are  absolutely  incapable  of  making  a good  use  of  political  li- 


lt rots  in  their  possession.  It  corrupts  when  not  partaken  ; and  he  who 
has  more  than  his  exact  share  of  freedom,  becomes  in  one  situation  of 
life  a tyrant,  and  in  another,  degenerates  and  putrifies  into  a slave.  It 
is  the  judgment  of  God  on  all  nations  and  all  men  who  presume  to  ap- 
propriate bis  gifts,  and  to  make  of  right  a privilege  or  a prerogative. 
The  Catholic  mind  has  cast  oft  4^  feudality^  and  that  person  would  in 
truth  be  inconsistent  who  kept  prejudice  as  it  were  at  nurse,  when  by 
nearer  approach  and  closer  acquaintance,  he  finds  in  that  body  a nationa- 
lity of  sentiment,  and  a fidelity  in  engagement,  demanding  respect  and 
admiration  ; while  he  knows  it  to  be  his  general  duty,  as  it  is  his  dear 
delight,  to  foster  the  spirit  of  freedom,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  espe- 
cially in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen. 

“ It  is  in  reality  the  civil  incapacity  which  has  made  and  must  con- 
tinue the  moral  incapacity.  It  is  the  will  to  be  free,  which  makes  the 
capability,  and  the  first  sigh  that  the  heart  sends  forth  for  liberty  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  potency  to  enjoy  it.  To  afiect  a wish  for  their 
ability  to  possess  freedom,  while  you  continue  the  penal  code  which 
makes  them  incapable,  is  cruel  mockery.  A capacity  for  freedom  is  as 
. natural  to  man  as  a capacity  to  eat  or  to  drink  ; it  is  an  instinct  of  nature, 
not  a consequence  of  education.  Man  is  often  indeed  the  creature  of  ha- 
bit, and  he  may  learn  to  be  a slav’^e,  as  he  may  learn  to  drink  ulcehol  and 
to  eat  asafoetida,  but  you  will  never  break  him  of  these  bad  customs  by 
degrees  ; it  is  only  by  giving  a complete  wrench  of  the  mind  to  an  op- 
. posit e direction.  The  doctrine  of  natural  rights  is  plain,  simple,  cona- 
monsensical ; and  the  practical  enjoyment  of  them  requires  no  tuition, 
nor  any  course  of  adoption.  Rights  most  unjustly  have  been  converted 
^.iuto  favors  derived  from  the  gratuitous  lenity  of  governnient,  and  arpnow 
to  be  purchased  as  a license  ; when  it  was  solely  for  their  plenary  enjoy- 
, meat  that  men  entered  into  civil  society.—  Magna  Charta  need  not  be 
taught  like  the  Principiaof  Newton,  and  the  rights  of  personal  security, 

, personal  freedom,  private  property,  the  right  of  defending  them,  and  of 
. electing  a trustee  to  watch  over  and  protect  them  from  undefined  privi- 
lege or  unlimited  prerogative,  require  neither  literature  to  feel  their  va- 
lue, nor  any  reach  of  mind  to  exercise  them  with  judgment  and  pru- 
dence. In  a state  of  nature  we  should  know  them  well,  and  government 
has  too  often  been  only  a means  and  an  art  to  render  and  keep  us 
pant  of  fundamental  rights  and  of  our  primary  dutietv 
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berty,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  political  power.  ^ I speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  most  enlightened  among  them,  and  I as- 
sert it  as  a fact,  that  the  most  able  men  in  that  body  are  too 
wise  to  wish  for  a complete  extension  of  civil  franchises  to 
those  of  their  own  persuasion ; and  the  reason  is,  because 
they  well  know  that  it  must  require  the  process  qf  time  to  en- 
large their  minds  and  meliorate  their  hearts  into  a capability 
of  enjoying  the  blessing  of  freedom.  If  your  best  friends 
doubt  whether  you  yourselves  be  capable  of  enjoying  a re- 
form, the  most  liberal  among  the  Catholics  must  know  the 
greater  insufficiency  of  their  brethren, — and  hence  their  si- 
lence upon  the  subject.  Their  acquiescence  in  what  has  been 
said  and  done  in  their  favor,  proceeded  only  from  that  secret 
wish  for  liberty  so  natural  to  the  human  heart ; but  their  tacit 
acquiescence  evinces  a mixture  of  desire  and  dread  proceed-^ 
ing  from  a consciousness  that  they  were  not  able  to  be  free, 
I assert  it  as  a fact,  that  the  leading  men  among  the  Catholics 
did  not  begin  to  agitate  this  unhappy  question.  It  was  forced 
upon  them  by  men  whose  goodness  of  intention  is  the  best 
excuse  they  can  make  for  their  want  of  fore-knowledge ; and 
‘who  have  unconsciously  supplied  the  enemies  of  reform  with 
the  means  of  warding  off  the  otherwise  irresistible  impulse  of 
public  opinion.  Let  then  every  man  among  you  know,  that 
the  Catholics  have  withdrawn  their  claim  of  civil  franchise, 
and  that  they  do  it  because  the  business  of  reform  must  be  re- 
tarded rather  than  promoted  by  their  interference.  I rejoice 
that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  excuse  left  for  your  indolence 
or  inattention.  I rejoice  that  I am  now  w riting  a sentence 
which  will  manifest  to  him  who  is  yet  unborn,  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  reform  is  to  be  your  proper  and  peculiar  glory, 
or  your  everlasting  condemnation.  May  this  sentence  live, 
when  the  hand  that  writes  it  is  mouldering  in  the  dust,  to  tell 
wondering  posterity  that  after  the  Catholics  had  withdrawn 
every  claim  on  the  justice  or  generosity  of  tkeir  countiy,  for 
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the  welfare  of  their  Protestant  brethren,  the  Protestants  them- 
selves, abandoned  without  the  shadow  of  a cause,  the  glorious 
object  just  within  their  grasp ; became  exhausted,  spiritless, 
afflicted,  fallen,  and  then  sunk  into  the  grave  tormented  by 
the  agonizing  reflexion  of  what  might  have  been  done,  and 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  their  departed  grandeur. 

The  question  of  reform  is  therefore  to  be  considered  merely 
as  a political  question,  and  he — I care  not  who  he  be — that  in- 
termixes aught  of  religion  in  the  matter,  is  from  ignorance, 
from  simplicity,  or  from  design — an  enemy  to  his  country. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  a reform,  attended  by  an  equal 
. participation  of  civil  rights  with  the  Catholics,  is  better  or 
worse  than  to  continue  without  a reform ; — I may  answer, 
worse,  if  I chuse  to  wander  from  the  question,  w hich  is  sim- 
ply and  solely  this, — whether  the  government  of  Ireland  is  to 
continue  an  oligarchy,  or  to  become  a limited  monarchy: 
whether  a few  men  are  to  return  the  legislative,  and  chain  the 
executive  beneath  their  feet,  or  are  the  people  to  rescue  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  from  pollution,  and  to  vindicate  their 
own.  The  Catholics,  I again  repeat  it  with  exultation,  have 
declined  all  share  of  the  contest ; and  conscious  that  the  plu- 
rality among  them  are  placed,  as  it  were,  in  an  earlier  stage  of 
society  than  the  rest  of  the  island,  they  submit  in  silence  to 
the  necessity  of  situation  and  circumstance — waiting  with  pa- 
tience until  time  has  given  them  maturity  of  strength,  and  a- 
bility  equal  to  the  arduous  object  they  wish  to  attain.  I do 
not  think  it  at  all  surprizing  that  an  enlightened  Catholic,  on 
seeing  his  Protestant  brother  almost  certain  of  possessing  a re- 
form, should  exclaim  with  Esau,  Is  there  not  one  blessing 
_ left  ? Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O my  country  1”  but  when  that 
same  man  considers  calmly  his  situation,  he  resigns  himself 
to  the  sentence  of  fate,  and  for  a time  is  content  to  serve  his 
-brother.  May  that  time  be  made  a short  one  by  tlieir  own 
laudable  exertions  ? May  the  light  of  true  science  illuminate 
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their  minds  and  soften  their  hearts  ! May  the'gradual  difFU* 
sion  of  j3roperty,  while  it  engrafts  their  aflfections  upon  the 
soil  which  supports  them,  communicate  at  the  same  time  a 
spirit  to  maintain  what  their  industry  has  acquired ; give  them* 
self-estimation,  conscious  dignity,  and  in  short  that  republic 
canism  of  soul  which  will  announce  to  the  world  that  the  peo- 
ple who  possess  it  are  stamped  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  heirs 
of  independence!  " 

A reform  in  parliament,  dear  countrymen,  is  not  merely  the 
removal  of  an  evil.  It  must  prove  a never  failing  fund  of  po- 
sitive and  substantial  blessings,  w'hich,  with  respect  to  Pro- 
testants would  be  immediate,  and  to  Catholics,  eventual.  The 
public  mind,  by  being  frequently  brought  into  action,  must 
grow  better  informed  ; the  latent  powers  and  energies  of  eve- 
ry individual  that  enjoyed  the  blessing,  would  be  brought  in- 
to action  ; for  there  is  sympathy  between  all  the  noble  princi- 
ples of  our  nature.  The'heat  of  public  spirit  would  foster 
and  bring  into  the  light  of  day  those  seeds  of  science,  which 
at  present  germinate  but  to  die  in  the  breasts  of  indolent  and 
unambitious  men.  The  republic  of  letters,  a name  sacred  in 
the  mouths  of  every  free  people,  a name  pronounced  with  re- 
verence in  the  courts  of  kings,  would  arise  to  illuminate  the 
land.  The  mines  of  labor  w’ould  be  opened,  and  the  mists 
of  superstition  would  dissolve  away.  The  fanaticism  of  sects 
would  become  an  enthusiasm  fer  civil  freedom.  We  would  all 
live  like  Christians,  and  behave  as  countrymen.  The  Catholic 
soothed  by  favors,  by  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  by  the 
hopes  of  affluence,  would  gradually  melt  into  the  citizen ; the 
Presbyterian  would  ackowledge  that  all  sects  when  in  posses- 
sion of  power  have  abused  it : and  the  Churchman  would  find 
a nobler  foundation  for  the  security  of  the  church  than — the 
abuses  of  the  constitution.  The  laws  would  inspect  our  ac- 
tions, while  our  thoughts  were  left  to  God. 

O Thou,  who  hast  showerwl  down  on  this  fair  and  fertile 
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island  so  many  gifts  df  thy  kind  providence,  dispose  the  heart* 
^ of  ALL  its  inhabitants  to  improve  the  blessings  of  nature,  by 
crowning  them  with  liberty,  the  richest  possession  and  bright- 
est ornament  of  humanity.  We  ask  for  those  rights  from  o- 
thcrs  which  we  received  at  our  birth  from  Thee,  who  made 
our  bodies  erect  and  our  souls  immortal,  rational,  and  divine ; 
let  us  not  be  surprized  at  this  hour  with  the  stroke  of  death, 
and  return  into  thy  presence  stripped  and  despoiled  of  those 
precious  gifts  which  were  the  glory  of  our  natures.  At  a time 
like  this,  it  is  very  terrible  to  die.  If  we  cannot  live  like 
men,  we  indeed  deserve  to  die  like  slaves—  but  spare  us — good 
God ! spare  us  for  a little,  that  we  may  yet  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vindicate  the  human  character ; and  call  our  spirits  to 
thyself  in  that  glorious  moment,  when  our  cause  is  victorious, 
and  our  country  free.  Let  me  live  to  see  THAT  DAY, 
AND  I shall  expire  WITHOUT  A GROAN. 

- Orellana^ 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  present  great  national  question  has  divided  you  into 
four  distinct  classes.  The  Jirst  is  composed  of  those  who  may 
be  called  sedentary  reformers.  These  are  amiable  but  indo- 
lent characters,  who  yawn  over  the  interesting  argument,  and 
woo  their  object  with  a sort  of  Platonic  passion,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently gratified  with  hope,  and  is  never  very  anxious  for  en- 
joyment. These  men  in  higher  life  are  generally  made  use  of 
as  toasts  to  fill  up  among  well-bred  company  the  vacancies  of 
an  after-dinner  conversation.  Their  names  move  regularly 
round  the  peaceful  orbit  of  the  table,  without  scorching  a sin- 
gle guest  with  the  meteor  glare  of  enthusiastic  patriotism; 
shedding  only  that  serene  and  inoSensive  light,  which  neither 
warms  with  its  heat,  nor  dazzles  with  its  effulgence.  It  is  ®- 
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bligtiig,  however,  in  these  gentlemen^,  to  lend  the  list  even  of 
their  names  to  the  community.  They  serve  the  same  purj^se 
as  the  paste-lxjard  effigies  of  heroes,  which  used  to  cheat  the 
eyes  of  the  ignorant  populace,  and  eke  out  the  procession  of  a 
Roman  triumph.  These  are  the  men  among  you  who  are  al- 
ways too  modest  to  lead,  too  proud  to  follow,  too  wise  to  de- 
bate, too  prudent  to  decide,  too  busy  to  be  active,'  too  young 
to  resolve — or — too  old  to  perform.  These  are  the  men,  in 
lower  stations,  who,  after  convincing  the  conviction  of  their 
neighbour,  sit  quietly  down  with  the  sure  and  certain  hope, 
that  the  full-fed  commissioner  and  meagre  levee-hunter  will 
t»ome  and  lay.  both  possessions  and  promises  at  their  feet. 

A second  class  is  composed  of  practical  and  (fficienl  reform- 
ers— who  reduce  philanthropy  into  action,  join  the  animation 
•of  passion  to  the  confidence  of  conviction,  and  with  the  wish 
to  persuade,  have  also  the  power  to  propagate  the  principles 
they  profess.  There  is  one  character,  among  this  numl>er, 
who  moves  along  like  a comet,  portending  nothing  but  blood, 
-fixing  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  and  perplexing  monarchs 
with  the  fear  of  revolutions.  Yet  his  course  is  determined, 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  eccentricity.  It  is  the  rapidity 
of  accelerated  motion  which  increases  his  resplendence,  and 
his  magnitude  augments  as  he  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
great  and  glorious  object  which  attracts  him. 

In  the  third  class  are  the  anture formers,  a compact  and 
well  regulated  body,  who  ground  their  obstinacy  in  argument 
on  the  incontrovertible  axioms  of  post,  place,  pension,  and  ei- 
peciancy  ; and  who  act  most  stoutly  on  the  defensive,  as  men 
may  be  naturally  supposed  to  do,  who  fight  for  their  fortunes, 
and  perhaps  for  their  lives.  These  are  the  men  who  set  such 
value  on  the  ruins  of  our  constitution,  that  they  denounce 
vengeance  on  the  sacrilegious  hands  which  w^ould  remove  even 
the  dust  and  rubbish  from  the  sacred  walls.  These  are  they 
who  conjure  up  the  horrid  images  of  civil  war,  massacres,  j5es- 
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tilcnce,  and  famine,  to  scare  our  women  and  our  boys.  These 
are  they  who  are  always  sure  to  compliment  their  adversaries 
in  argument  with  the  title  of  restless  spirits,  desperadoes,  inno- 
vators, and  incendiaries.  I remember  I once  took  the  liberty 
of  expressing  my  surprise  to  a gentleman  of  this  class  during 
the  time  of  dinner,  that  he  would  admit. such  things  as  pota- 
toes to  his  table,  which  were  known  to  support  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  people,  and  were  indeed  neither  more  nor  less 
' than  a republican  root. 

The  fourth  class  may  go  under  the  name  of  neutrals,  a strange 
miscellaneous  assemblage  from  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life. 
These  characters,  like  the  skin  of  the  camel  eon,  take  the  co- 
.lour  of  those  objects  which  happen  to  surround  them  ; and 
their  actions,  whenever  they  do  act,  are  seldom  uniform  or  de- 
cisive. This  well-peopled  class  keep  at  present  a sort  of  baV- 
• ance  of  power  between  the  opposite  parties.  They  are  sought 
after  as  proselytes,  and  derive  the  first  importance  in  the  minds 
of  both  sides  by  possessing  a perfect  indifference-^ to  either* 
These  men  are  generally  carried  away  as  feathers  on  the  pre- 
vailing tide  of  popular  opinion;  and  it  becomes,  on  this 
account,  most  incumbent  on  every  strenuous  advocate  for 
reform,  to  act  at  the  present  moment  in  that  decided  manner, 
and  to  speak  with  that  determined  tone,  which  may  fix  the 
irresolute,  and  inspire  the  timid  with  confidence. 

If  the  active  partizans  seem  for  one  instant  to  stagger,  the 
^anic  will  fly  like  lightning,  and  all  the  non- effectives,  who  at 
present  range  themselves  on  the  popular  side  - and  fill  up  the 
intervals,  will  desert  in  a body  to  the  enemy.  The  sedentary 
reformers  will  sit  still  and  look  on,  while  we  who  remain  will 
be  forced  to  walk  under  a yoke  made  of  those  very  arras  which 
we  bore  as  volunteers  and  -soldiers  of  the  constitution.  Such 
will  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  procrastination,  or  of  what 
has  been  lately  disguised  under  the  terra  perseverance.  It  is 
. not  the  part  of  an  experienced  general  to  expose  his  main-body. 
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by  the  loss  of  his  auxiliaries ; and  the  fact  Is,  that  unless  we 
support  them,  they  will  abandon  us.  Nor  will  the  curse  of 
inaction  rest  here  ! Cowardice  spreads  by  the  same  sympathy 
as  courage.  The  most  forward  will  feel  their  spirits  damped  by 
the  contagion  of  bad  example.  The  breath  of  corruption  w ill 
then  blow  like  the  spirit-sinking  Sirocco  across  the  land.  The 
sternest  patriot  w ill  feel  himself  emasculated,  and  the  sinewy 
strength  of  manly  integrity  will  relax  into  the  w eakness  of  the 
woman. 

It  is  then  the  bounden  duty  of  every  real  friend  of  reform, 
at  this  important  hour,  to  impel  the  neutrals  forw'ard,  by.  shew'- 
ing  in  themselves  a resolution,  spirit,  and  constancy,  which  is 
never  damped  by  despondence ; and  to  stimulate  those  of  the 
first  class  into  some  degree  of  exertion,  by  flattery  and  popular 
honours.  For  this  purpose  you  must  appear  to  give  credit  to 
eveiy  able  and  needy  adventurer  who  languishes  for  the  title  of 
patriot.  It  is  the  seeming  credulity  of  the  public  which  tempts 
many  t©  the  profession  of  patriotism ; and  the  number  that 
**  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon  this  stage,”  compensates  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  w'ant  of  perseverance  in  the  individuals. 
The  inflexible  patriot  of  lo-iiay  is  stimulated  into  some  act  that 
may  approve  him  worthy  of  the  title,  and  is  succeeded  to-mor- 
row by  another  obstinate  Cato,  w ho  generously  contributes  his 
mite  to  the  stock  of  public  good ; which  by  this  means  accu- 
mulates more  by  the  number  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  such 
petty  donations.  Popular  opinion  may  be  said  to  establish  a 
sort  of  insurance-office  for  the  virtue  of  men,  and  this  office 
supports  itself  by  the  multitude  of  small  adventurers  notwith- 
standing the  notorious  fragility  of  the  material  insured.  Were 
_ the  glorious  title  of  patriot  to  be  wrung  from  the  reluctant 
hand  of  the  public,  by  a long  and  laborious  apprenticeship  in 
the  service  of  the  common-weal,  scarcely  a man,  except  a 
Flood,  would  put  in  for  the  prize ; but  when  the  splendid  ap- 
pellation is  distributed  with  little  selection,  every  one  is  eager 
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to  become  an  adventurer  in  this  lottery,  certain  of  an  eventual 
fortune,  because  owe  man  Iiad  the  good  luck  of  gaining  50,000/. 

I do  not  go  willingly  out  of  my  way  to  mention  that  man. 
The  laborer  is  worth  his  hire,  and  the  spirit  of  a great  nation 
ought  to  be  above  chaffering  about  wages.  I believe  him  to  be 
great  even  with  his  wages ; but  his  best  friends  woidd  have 
thought  him  greater  without  it;  and  he  has  gratified  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  worst  enemies,  by  sinking  so  much  nearer  the* 
common  level  of  humanity.  If  it  be  ever  necessary  to  barter 
glory  for  gain,  he  deserved  triple  the  sum  he  received.  If 
such  conduct  must  be  rewarded  with  money,  let  millions  be  the 
inadequate  reward  ; but  even  with  the  reward  be  has  obtained 
from  a country,  comparatively  speaking,  as  poor  as  he  once 
was  himself,  this  man  can  never  stand  up  in  his  place  w ith  the 
dignity  of  crest  which  well  became  him  as  the  first  creditor  of 
t}ie  nation.  His  vivid  genius,  his  eloquence  and  literary  merit, 
must  give  him  reason  to  rank  with  any  Roman  of  the  Augus- 
tan age;  but  in  the  earlier  periods  of  that  Republic,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate-house  possessed  a sort  of  proud  competence 
which  rendered  the  tone  of  their  eloquence  deep,  energetic, 
and  irresistible.  I know  not  whether  this  grand  pensionary, 
of  the  people  be  corrupted,  but  corrupt  men  wdll  flatter  them- 
selves in  thinking  him  so ; and  perhaps  flatter  him  till  they 
make  him  so.  In  the  insidious  progress  of  self-deception,  his 
patriotic  feelings,  which  at  this  time  ought  to  be  aroused  to 
action,  will,  unconsciously  to  himself,  grow  less  exquisite  and 
irritable.  His  present  pettishness  against  the  people,  will  de- 
generate into  asperity  and  acrimony ; these  w ill  at  length  ter- 
minate in  disgust ; and  every  little  selfish  passion  will  find 
leisure  and  room  to  unfold  itself.  The  bird  of  Jove,  W'hich  had 
grasped  the  thunder-bolt,  and  borne  the  lightning  of  Heaven, 
when  caught  and  chained  down  in  a cage,  forgets  its  ambitious 
flights,  and  with  flagging  wing  and  lack-lustre  eye,  bears  the 
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insults  of  every  coward  boy,  and  furnishes  spott  for  every 
menial  of  tlie  castle. 

You  aie  to  consider  a patriot  in.  no  other  light  than  as  an 
instnuinerit  employed  by  the  people  for  a certain  purpose,  and 
w hen  this  instrument  becomes  rotten,  another  must  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead  ; but  in  the  question  of  reform,  which  of  all 
political  questions  is  most'  purely  the  matter  of  the  people,  no- 
thing can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  rest  with  assured  confi- 
dence upon  any  set  of  men  ; particularly  upon  men  of  shining 
abilities,  and  consequently  of  great  ambition.  In  this  national 
subject  the  more  closely  the  matter  comes  before. the  nation  in 
SELr-convent,ion,.the  better  will  it  be  managed  ; and  the  more 
fortunate  will  be  its  issue.  When  the  native,  genuine,  homely 
spirit  of  the  people  is  raised  into  local  meetings^then  trans- 
ferred to  provincial  assembliesT—to  conv^entions — and  to  con-, 
vention-committees,  I alw’ays  imagine  that  in  these  repeated 
distillations,  as  they  may  be  called,  something,  of  the  original 
taste  and  flavor  is,  perhaps  indeed  necessarily  destroyed.  The 
subject  matter  by  all  this  rectification  and  straining,  becomes, 
in  truth,  very  rational  and  very  refined  ; whilq,  those  who  agi- 
tate it  become  very  polite,  difiident,  ductile,  and  unassuming. 
The  enemies  of  reform,  on  this  very  account,  lose  all  their 
former  terrors,  and  bow  pretend  to  make  a jest  of  that  power 
as  a hobgoblin,  which  before  they  had  dreaded  as  the  aveng-  . 
ing  spirit  of  an  injured  people.  In  short  it, is  the  piercing  cry 
of  oppressed  human, nature,  conscious  of  its  strength  and  ini- 
patient  of  injury,  which  startles  the  stoutest  champion-  among^ 
your  enemies. 

If  the  nation  feels  the  want  of  a representation  in  parlia- 
ment, it  will  speak  as  if  it  had  feeling  of  the  grievance  ; and  if 
it  does  not  speak  feelingly,  the  acute  reasoners  on  the  opposite 
side  will,  naturally  deduce  it  .as  the  strongest  presumption  that 
there  is  no  grievance  felt.  “ We  are  very  ready,”  they  may 
tay  with  an  ironical  sneer,  ^^to  do  every. thing  for  the  greatest 
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happiness  of  the  greatest  number ; because  we  pay  the  highest 
respect  to  the  majesty  of  the  people.”  It  is  a term  which  al- 
ways sounds  pleasant  in  our  ears  ; but  we  really  acknowledge 
ourselves  at  a loss  to  know  whether  you  be  serious  in  your 
present  requisitions.  You  looked,  indeed,  at  Dungannon,  as 
if  you  were  not  making  game,  and  we  recollect  that  your  red 
coats  had  the  same  effect  on  us  at  that  time,  as  the  terrific 
terms  of  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  had  upon  us  when  chil- 
dren. But  our  nerves  are  now  a little  better  strung.  We 
shall  allow  that  you  played  the  counterfeit  incomparably  well, 
and  we  give  you  full  credit  for  the  whole  as  a super-excellent 
joke : we  therefore  pardon  it  as  a diverting  piece  of  waggery  ; 
for  surely  you  cannot  be  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that  we  are  to 
quit  our  ancient  rights  and  indubitable  possessions  for  the  fro- 
licksome  tricks  of  a jester,  or  the  bravado  of  a hully — we 
can  practise  the  game  of  brag  as  well  as  you. 

I must  say  that  these  gentlemen  have  reason  in  their  argu- 
ment, I must  accompany  them  still  farther,  and  maintain 
that  their  concessions  have  always  been  fully  adequate  to  your 
exertions,  and*  that  government  has  always  approved  itself 
ready  to  give  when  you  had  the  inclination  to  ask.  The  ruling 
power  has  ever  met  you  half-w^ay ; and  so  far  from  being  ob- 
stinate, has  been  wonderfully  gracious  and 'facile. — Would 
you  have  it  forsake  all  the  modesty  and  decorum  of  spotless 
and  uncontaminated  innocence,  clasp  you  round  the  neck, 
and  stifle  you  with  embraces? — Would  you  have  it  come,  like 
the  spiritless  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  and  moved  by  the 
bare  report  of  your  depth  of  wisdom  and  magnitude  of  pow- 
er, throw  shekels  of  fine  gold  and  heaps  of  precious  stones  at 

your  feet? — No;  there  is  an  obsequious  majesty  in  g— 1, 

which  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won.  W'hen  you 
took  up  arms  as  Volunteers,  were  you  not  legalized  by  the  au- 
thority of  two  estates  of  the  legislature ; and  was  the  silent 
acquiescence  of  the  third  aught  else  than  the  speechless  rap-* 
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tilre  of  a happy  parent,  who  looks  with  delight  on  his  mar- 
tial offspring.  When  you  met  at  Dungannon,  were  not  mes- 
sengers sent  to  wait  at  your  doors,  and  to  return,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  with  the  result  of  your  deliberations  ? Did 
any  of  these  men  at  that  time  enter  the  meeting,  and  with  a 
tribunitial  Veto  put  a sitop  to  its  proceedings  ? When  you  re- 
solved, did  not  they  perform  ? Did  not  expresses  upon  ex- 
presses stimulate  the  dilatory  cabinet  of  Britain  to  accede  to 
your  demands;  and  as  if  it  was  always  feared  that  the  last  ex- 
press might  fall  sick  or  get  drunk  upon  the  road,  did  not  the 
Secretary  himself  fly  like  a Mercury  from  the  Council-Board, 

' and  rising  in  his  place,  beseech  the  British  Senate  to  comply 
with  your  reasonable  desires  ? Did  they  not  comply  ? W’’heii 
you  were  informed  that  the  repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Act  was 
an  insufficient  tenure  for  legislative  independence, — that  the 
liberties  of  a nation  were  not  to  hang  upon  implication,  'de- 
duction, the  virtue  of  a negation,  or  the  loop*  of  expediency— 
but  were  to  be  secured  by  a record  composed  of  characters 
positive,  marked,  and  notorious ; large  enough  to  be  read  by 
.the  multitude,  and  deep  enough  to  resist  the  injuries  of  time; 
-that  the  basis  of  eternal  agreement  could  not  be  too  strong  and 
explicit — and  that  repeal  was  merely,  retrospective,  while  re- 
nunciation like  the  god  of  Peace,  had  one  face  turned  to  the 
time  past,  and  another  that  looked  into  futurity  ; did  not  you 
testify  your  wishes  for  renunciation,  and  did  not  renunciation 
take  place?  W'as  not  your  very  countenance  watched  before 
the  words  escaped  from  your  lips,  and  were  not  your  wishes 
anticipated  while  they  were  yet  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
your  hearts  ? If  you  have  any  grievances  remaining,  speak, 
and  tell  what  they  are.  Is  government  obliged  to  divine  your 
complaints  ? Where  then  is  the  seat'  of  your  pain  ? Whal 
noble  part  has  it  affected?  Is  it  your  head  or  your  heart? 
.You  sigh  and  you  tremble — are  you  so  opprest  with  violence  of 
iUsease  that  it  has  robbed  you  of  utterance  ? Speak  !• — 
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ffpeak ! — if  there  be  yet  a spark  of  life  Strrrirvg  within  ton,  t 
Conjure  you  in  the  name  of  God  to  speak,  and  if  yon  cannot, 

hold  up  your  hand ! She  dies  withoitt  a sig^?  ! 1 

t*ut  yourselves,  my  countrymen,  in  the  p4ace  of  adminis- 
tration, and  you  will  find  that  they  act  with  the  strictest  pro- 
priety. You  have  made  a new  requisition  through  the  ine- 
tfium  of  the  volunteer  convention.  That  convention,  however, 
represented  only  a part  of  the  people.  In  such  a national  mat- 
ter as  reform,  it  is  the  nation  which  ought  to  speak.  Minis- 
try are  too  patriotic  to  listen  to  a part,  when  the  interests  of 
4he  whole  are  concerned.  They  deny  that  the  volunteers  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  people,  and  assert,  that  they  are  a set  of 
delegates  who  have  usurped  the  right  of  speaking  for  the  peo- 
ple without  their  consent,  and  disdaining  their  control : that 
therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Patriot  to  bring  about  the  on- 
ly substantial  reform  by  driving  those  usurpers  from  the  seats 
which  they  have  polluted,  and  that  they,  I say  the  Ministry,  . 
throw  themselves  on  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  largest  sense  of  that  word,  to  justify  their  patrio- 
tic conduct  at  the  present  momentous  crisis.— —On  the  twen- 
tieth of  January,  1785,  will  this  great  appeal  be  determi- 
ned. 

' For  my  own  part,  I cannot  speak  upon  this  subject,  as  I 
happen  to  enjoy  at  present  the  office  of  petty  constable,  and  I 
have  no  inclination  to  encounter  a summary  civil  process,  or 
to  be  found  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  perhaps  of  con- 
structive high  treason.  You  may  speak;  for  I know  not  of 
any  established  precedent  in  the  courts  of  law  for  issuing  out 
a writ  of  attachment  against — a nation  ; or  for  citing  two 
millions  of  people  for  contempt  of  court,  to  be  condemned  or 
acquitted  by  an  oath  of  exculpation.  Perhaps,  indeed,  eveiy 
man  is  to  be  accounted  a k — g's  officer  on  the  same  account 
.that  he  is  supposed  to  be  his  tenant ; and  his  M.  may  be  as 
'much  lord  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects,  as  he  is  of  the  soil. 
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I’he  favor  of  the  sovereign,  says  the  most  eloquent  of  histo* 
rians,  may  command  power : the  esteem  of  the  people  only, 
can  command  authority.  Under  that  authority  you  are  now 
called  upon,  to  act.  If  there  be  no  other  means  of  assembling 
in  your  counties  than  by  the  requisition  of  a sheriff ; and  if 
the  sheriff  does  this  with  an  attachment  hanging  over  his  head, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  will  find  among  the  number 
a Declus  who  will  devote  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
You  are  to  act — and  the  ^ volunteers  of  this  nation  are  to  be 
tried  by  God  and  by  their  Country.  / 

But  still,  I fear  for  the  event  ! — Ireland  is  yet  a child. 
There  is  sometimes  seen  in  rickety  children  an  extraordinary 
forwardness  of  mental  powers,  which  surprizes  every  one 
with  its  strength,  acuteness,  and  comprehension.  The  nurse 
wonders,  and  the  parents  expect,  that  the  little  one  will  turn 
out  a prodigy.  Every  thing  seems  learned  by  instinct  and  in- 
tuition. Gradually  its  powers  w^eaken,  its  faculties  shrivel  up* 
It  loses  all  its  fiery  spirit,  its  glowing  ambition  ; and  the  little 
wonder  of  the  world  at  length  lives  a Simpleton,  and  dies  a 
Sot. 

A PEtTY  CONSTABLE. 


LETTER  VI. 

FELLOfV-SLAVES  ! 

THERE  is  a certain  term  fixed  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
which  sets  a limit  to  the  misfortunes  as  well  as  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the , people.  This  terminating  period  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  a season  w hen  it  was  least  expected,  and  mocks  the 
boasted  sagacity  of  the  second-sighted  politician.  The  cloud 
which  he  supposed  must  burst  in  ruin  upon  the  heads  of  mil- 
lions, silently  disperses,  or  falls  gently  down  in  the  dew  of  a- 
»uty  and  peace.  The  present  may  perhaps  be  a period  of  this 
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kind.  But  who  18  the  power,  that,  under  Providence,  can  pro* 
cure  us  liberty  and  peace?  The  Sovereign — that  auspicious 
power  wliich  is  always  to  be  supposed  wakeful  for  the  public 
good,  and  which  delights  to  blend  justice  with  mercy.  The 
hope  of  this  propitious  intercession  gladdens  my  soul.  I for- 
get, for  one  happy  moment,  that  I am  the  slave  of  slaves ; 
and  using  the  privilege  of  the  Saturnalian  season,  I place  the 
cap  of  liberty  on  my  head,  and  holding  the  olive  branch  in  my 
hand,  I presume  to  address  myself,  in  the  name  of  this  na- 
tion, 

TO  THE  KING  OF  GKEAT-BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

SIR, 

WITH  the  zealous  loyalty  of  affectionate  subjects  to  a 
gracious  Sovereign,  whose  throne  is  established  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  we  presume  to  approach  the  common  father  oi 
the  empire.  We  approach  him  with  that  honest  confidence 
which  becomes  us  as  the  brethren  of  Britons,  and  the  co- 
heirs of  Magna  Charta.  We  beseech  him  to  listen  with  be- 
nignity to  his  loyal  people  of  Ireland,  who  are  read}’’  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  defend  the  rights  of  royalty,  and 
will  make  tlie  same  sacrifice  rather  than  relinquish  their  own. 
Suffer  us,  great  and  good  sir,  without  encroaching  on  our  re- 
spect and  veneration  for  the  monarch,  to  address  your  feel- 
ings as  a man.  Let  other  nations  invest  their  sovereigns  with 
the  attributes  of  Omnipotence,  and  fall  down  like  servile  ido- 
laters before  the  workmanship  of  their  own  hands. — Our  King 
is  not  the  object  of  superstkion,  but  of  love.  We  addresa 
your  Majesty,  not  in  the  prophane  posture  of  impious  adora- 
tion ; but  casting  our  eyes  wkh  delight  on  the  graciousness  oC 
your  countenance,  we  view  you  with  all  the  warmth  of  per- 
sonal affection.  Your  illustrious  house  may  well  be  called — 
THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  The  images  of  your  ancestors 
are  enshrined  in  our  hearts,  and  memory  sheds  a sort  of  sa-- 
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cred  and  religious  light  over  the  loiig-deparled  dead.  We  did 
not  hesitate  to  place  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  on  the  heads 
of  foreigners,  who  were  so  closely  related  to  this  country  by 
the  fellowship  of  freedom ; but  on  you,  dear  Sovereign,  we 
look  with  patriotic  partiality,  and  the  attachment  of  loyalty 
is  condensed  into  domestic  affection.  Never  shall  that  day  be 
obliterated  from  our  remembrance,  when  your  Majesty  in  a- 
ocending  the  throne,  declared,  that  born  and  educated  in  this 
country,  you  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton.  We  come  be- 
fore you  in  the  obeisance  of  our  hearts  and  in  the  anguish  of 
our  souls.  We  come  to  pour  out  our  complaints  as  children  to 
a parent,  and  by  the  prevailing  power  of  this  pathetic  appel- 
lation, we  think  ourselves  secure  of  your  favorable  attention. 
We  beseech  you  as  a man  who  can  feel  for  the  sufferings  of 
humanity;  as  an  illustrious  patriot,  whose  life  is  the  public 
care ; as  a King,  whose  private  happiness  must  be  the  public 
glory ; but  above  all,  as  a father,  to  look  upon  the  larger  fa- 
mily that  now  addresses  you,  with  a smile  of  paternal  conde- 
scension. Father  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  hear  their  prayers ! 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  constitu- 
tion will  demonstrate  to  your  Majesty,  that  this,  like  other  hu- 
man institutions,  is  liable  to  decay  and  declension.  The  con- 
stitution emerged  at  first  from  the  same  deluge  of  feudal  bar- 
barism which  overspread  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ; and  while 
most  of  these  nations  rose  for  a little  to  sink  again  into  the  base- 
ness of  servility,  your  people,  by  their  insular  situation,  the 
^irit  of  their  ancestors,  the  succession  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances, and  the  restorative  virtue  of  revolutions,  became  the 
rightful  inheritors  of  a system  and  plan  of  government,  found- 
ed on  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  the  principles  of  free- 
dom. The  abuses  incident  to  every  human  government  that 
carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  corruption,  were  always  cor- 
rected by  a recurrence  to  those  first  principles,  wliich  through 
the  lapse  of  lime  had  been  neglected  or  forgotten.  This  o :ca- 
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sional  recurrence  produced  a sort  of  political  regeneration, 
counteracted  the  devastations  of  time,  and  re-animated  the 
genius -of  the  common-weal.  It  is  this  recurrence  alone 
which  can  preserve  the  due  attemperament  of  the  three  e- 
states,  and  apportion  to  each  their  adequate  share  of  intrinsic 
power  and  external  influence.  The  constitution  is  a pyramid 
of  matchless  workmanship,  founded  on  the  broad  base  of  de- 
mocracy', and  ascending  with  due  gradation,  until  the  image 
of  the  Sovereign  is  exalted  upon  its  height  and  terminates  its 
elevation.  No  overhanging  part  ought  to  endanger  its  stabi- 
lity ; No  enormous  power  ought  to  destroy  its  just  propor- 
tion. 

To  preserve  the  balance  of  power  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  was  not  the  chief  glory  of  Britain.  Her  chief  glory 
was,  and  is,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  freedom  within  her- 
self. From  this  originated  the  greatness  of  her  empire,  the 
virtue  and  valor  of  her  people,  her  extended  fame,  and  her 
domestic  prosperity.  When  the  nations  that  drooped  beneath 
the  yoke  of  despotism  heard  the  British  thunder  roar  on  their 
remotest  shores,  they  wondered  that  the  limited  monarch  of  a 
little  island  could  stretch  an  arm  so  powerful  across  the  ocean. 
They  did  not,  or  could  not  comprehend,  that  the  strength  of 
millions  w^as  lodged  in  that  arm,  and  that  the  same  popular 
power  which  limited  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  sway, 
made  ocr  King  the  more  terrible  to  his  foes.  The  power  of 
a British  King  is  the  liberty  of  the  People  condensed  into  an 
irresistible  force,  w’hich  was  once  courted  into  alliance  by  the 
proudest  potentates,  and  hurled  vengeance  on  those  tyrants 
who  wished  to  become  despots  of  the  globe.  The  gradual  af- 
flrmatiori  of  long  contested  rights,  through  so  many  centuries, 
strung  the  nerves  of  your  subjects,  and  made  them  fearless  of 
every  foe;  while  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  no  longer  wild 
and  voracious,  but  circumscribed  within  its  proper  bounds, 
becanie  as  sacred  and  ccnstitutional  as  the  franchises  of  the 
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people.  Your  rights,  royal  Sir,  and  the  rights  of  your  peo- 
j)l€,  rest  on  the  same  foundation.  As  every  act*  of  arbitrary 
power  abridges  general  liberty,  the  depression  of  the  people  is 
not  less  certainly  .the  abasement  of  regal  glory.  If  a spirit  of 
liberty  should  arise  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  its  object 
must  be  to  tear  the  detested  despot  from  his  seat  of  usurpa- 
tion, introduce  anarchy  in  place  of  absolute  power,  destroy 
the  land  with  civil  commotion,  and  drown  it  in  blood : but 
the  security  and  establishment  of  constitutional  rights  in  the 
subjects  of  this  realm,  is  the  aggrandizement  of  our  monarch, 
the  exaltation  of  his  dignity,  and  the  splendor  of  his  crown. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  from  a deep  and 
enthusiastic  veneration  for  the  genuine  principles  of  a consti- 
tution, which  equally  respects  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  that  your  subjects  of  Ire- 
land are  constrained  to  declare,  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
of  your  Majesty, — with  urgent  and  unanimous  voice, — that 
the  interference  of  the  aristocratic  body  in  elections,  and  its 
consequential  influence  over  a large  majority  of  the  commons 
house,  is  unconstitutional,  and  an  intolerable  grievance.  It 
is  this  interference  "which  excludes  your  faithful  people  from 
the  least  share  of  participation  in  that  government  which  their 
ancestors  acquired,  and  your  ancestors  redeemed  ; in  that  go- 
vernment, which  is  to  superintend  their  properties,  their  li- 
berties, and  their  lives.  It  is  this  interference  which  closes  up 
the  natural  channel  of  communication  between  our  sovereign 
and  his  people ; and  with  enormous  power  overshadowing  the 
land,  intercepts,  or  turns  from  their  destined  direction,  every 
ray  of  royal  benevolence.  It  is  this  interference  which  de- 
stroys the  balance  of  the  difterent  estates  of  legislature,  and 
subjects  the  rights  of  millions  to  a few  men,  whose  interests 
are  not  more  hostile  to  tlie  freedom  of  the  subject  than  dero- 
gatory of  the  real  dignity  of  the  throne.  Far,  very  far  is  it 
from  our  intention  to  offer  the  slightest  injury  to  one  constitu- 
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ent  part  of  goTcrrtinent,  or  to  disturb  that  happy  contexture 
which  time  has  sanctified,  and  which  experience  has  approved. 
Wc  do  not  touch  with  adventurous  or  desperate  hands,  that 
venerable  constitution  which  has  been  framed  by  the  labor  of 
Our  ancestors,  and  cemented  with  their  blood.  Could  we 
dare  to  remove  a single  stone  that  supports  the  sacred  edifice, 
the  groans  of  these  ancestors  would  arise  from  their  graves, 
and  stop  us  in  our  progress.  The  aristocracy,  of  whose  ex- 
travagant influence  we  at  present  complain,  has  always  been 
the  guardian  ef  the  land  when  it  moved  within  the  circle  of 
the  Constitution.  It  has  always  manifested  itself  a powerful 
and  prevailing  mediator  and  intercessor  between  the  King  and 
the  People,  ^ut  if  this  power  swells  into  an  overgrown  mag- 
¥iitude  by  feasting  on  the  rights  of  the  community,  if  it  rises 
to  such  gigantic  size  as  to  look  down  even  upon  the  throne,^ 
ire  must  fly  into  your  Majesty's  presence  as  to  an  asylum,  and 
seek  for  protection  and  mediation  where  alone  it  can  be  found, 
in  your  Majesty's  wisdom  and  goodness. 

With  our  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  we  declare  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, that  the  great  source  of  all  our  national  evils  arises  from 
a conviction  deeply  sunk  in  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  men, 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  subjected  to  the  absolute 
will  and  pleasure  of  men  elected  by,  and  dependent  upon  a 
selfish  aristocracy. — A subjection  which  we  must  call  servile 
and  unnatural,  the  fertile  cause  of  present  grievances,  and  the 
pregnant  parent  of  future  oppressions,  unless  your  Majesty's 
most  gracious  interposition  shall  rescue  this  land  from  impend- 
ing ruin.  It  is  not  only  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  power 
which  makes  it  tyrannical;  but  all  governments  must  be  of 
that  nature  which  have  not  in  their  constitution  sufficient  sew 
eurity  against  arbitrary  power,  from  whatever  quaiter  it  may 
proceed.  When,  therefore,  the  vital  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment are  infected,  when  the  lustre  of  monarchy  is  sullied, 
and  the  primary  franchises  of  the  people  in  danger  of  annihi- 
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lation,  we,  imagine  that  under  these  circumstances,  a recur- 
rence to  first  principles  becomes  indispensible.  To  reform  the 
constitution  is  Th  this  case  to  restore  it.  But  little  studious  of 
names  in  a subject  so  deeply  interesting,  we  are  ready  to  call 
the  attempt  to  renovate  our  constitution  an  innovation,  if  the 
same  term  be  applied  to  those  changes  in  our  government 
wliich  form  the  brightest  pages  in  the  ahnals  of  its  history— 
to  Magna  Charta,  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  that  religious  re- 
volution distinguished  by  the  name  of  Reformation  : and  to 
what  we  shall  ever  deem  a glorious  innovation  on  the  usage  of 
the  realm — the  settlement  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover 
on  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms. 

At  the  same  time  in  which  we  lay  our  grievances  before 
our  Sovereign  and  our  Father,  we  call  upon  the  shades  of  ast 
Alfred,  an  Edward,  and  a William,  to  hover  at  this  instant 
over  your  honored  head,  and  to  pour  down  upon  you  the  in- 
spiration of  their  just,  generous,  and  extensive  counsels.  W’e 
call  upon  Him  who  first  founded  the  constitution,  and  mixed 
the  genius  of  so  many  nations  into  a rich  tide  of  personal  va- 
lor and  public  glory ; — upon  Him,  who  carried  on  the  glo- 
rious work,  tempered  monarchy  with  popular  privilege, 
and  made  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  the. 
policy  of  the  state ; — upon  Him,  who  rescued  this  constitution 
from  perdition,  and  wrote  upon  his  flag  those  golden  words, 
‘‘  I will  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  empire.”  We  call  upon 
you,  illustrious  Sovereign,  in  their  great  names,  to  vindicate 
your  crown  and  to  save  your  people.  There  are  certain  geras 
in  the  history  of  this  nation  when  the  elastic  spirit  of  freedom 
struggles  to  throw  off  the  incumbent  weight  which  oppresses 
it,  and  which  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  abuses  of  the  consti- 
tution had  accumulated  with  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 
additions.  When  a James,  or  a Charles,  happens  to  mount 
the  throne  in  these  critical  periods,  they  disobey  or  shut  their 
eyes  against  the  signal  of  Heaven,  press  the  people  with  a 
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still  hearier  hand,  and  force  the  tortured  nation  into  convtjl- 
sion.  Yet  the  crimes  of  the  prince  become  the  immediate  or 
remote  means  of  general  good,  and  tyrants  themselves,  the 
unwilling  instruments  of  divine  benevolence.  But,  blessed 
be  God,  he  often  condescends  to  signalize  such  momentous 
periods  by  sending  as  his  messengers  patriot  kings,  who  unite 
with  the  nation  in  bringing  about  a bloodless  revolution  and 
thus  restoring  the  empire  to  its  original  grandeur.  In  such  a 
period  appeared  the  immortal  William,  whose  conquest  was 
without  a groan,  and  whose  triumph  was  without  a war. 
That  great  and  good  monarch  George  the  First,  seconded  in 
the  same  manner  the  designs  of  Heaven,  and  rescued  the 
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crown  once  more  from  a race  that  polluted  it.  It  is  yours, 
royal  Sir,  to  rise  not  only  above  the  crowd  of  kings,  but  a- 
bove  even  these  our  most  illustrious  monarchs,  and  to  become 
our  greatest  deliverer.  In  your  pow  er  is  it  placed,  O King  I' 
to  usher  in  a new  order  of  things,  to  perfect  the  glories  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  make  the  name  of  George  the  Third 
luminous  in  the  historic  page  to  remotest  generations.  While 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  sank  in  the  depths  of  despotism, 
be  it  yours  to  place  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  United  Em- 
pire ; and  by  restoring  that  freedom  of  constitution  which 
grew  with  the  earliest  growth  of  the  British  power,  and  co- 
vered your  ancestors  with  the  mantle  of  majesty,  restore  to 
these  islands  their  former  greatness ; greatness  that  made  them 
happy  at  home  and  respectable  abroad,  greatness  now  sink- 
ing in  the  dust  for  the  want  of  that  actual  representation 
which  is  the  birthright  of  man,  and  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  make  these  kingdoms  either  free  or  Fraternal. 
Then  will  the  thunder  of  the  state  roll  as  loudly  as  before; 
and  the  flag  of  the  United  Empire  shall  be  a stream  of  light- 
nlng  flashing  in  the  eyes  of  its  foes.  Other  kings  will  have 
servile  subjects  ; you  alone  will  have  a people.  The  sun 
ef  liberty  which  Ixas  traveled,  in  the  progress  of  centuries,^ 
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f)'om  the  eastern  to  the  western  hemisphere,  ripening  the  new- 
bie powers  and  faculties  of  human  nature  wherever  it  arrived, 
and  leaving  at  its  departure  a dismal  desolation,  would  stand 
still  at  your  command,  and  its  light  would  linger  around  those 
fortunate  isles  which  gloried  in  having  you  for  their  King. 

Let  not  our  King  listen  to  those  men  whose  interest  it  is  to 
deceive,  by  ascribing  the  distracted  state  of  this  country  and 
its  rapid  depopulation  to  a cause  so  inadequate  to  the  effect, 
as  the  suggestions  of  a petty  part)',  or  the  licentiousness  of  a 
factious  few.  He  who  reads  the  human  heart  knows  how  un- 
willing we  are  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  royal  breast,  with 
the  complaints  of  a much  injured  people.  He  knows  how 
sincerely  we  deprecate  the  horrors  that  attend  civil  commo- 
tion ; and  with  what  long-suffering  and  patient  endurance  we 
have  reiterated  our  grievances  in  the  ears  of  those  who  have 
treated  us  in  return  with  contempt  and  derision.  He  knows 
that  we  are  attached  to  our  native  soil  by  all  the  tender  ties 
and  charities  of  life  ; and  that  it  is,  in  our  estimation,  an  equal 
alternative  to  abandon  it,  or  to  die.  The  man,  whoever  he 
may  be  that  can,  for  a moment,  dissuade  a virtuous  prince  from 
the  most  exalted  display  of  human  excellence  by  the  liberation 
of  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  equally  the  enemy  of 
the  People,  the  Crown,  and  the  Constitution.  Listen  rather. 
Sir,  to  those  who  have  been  in  all  ages  the  protectors  of  our 
constitutional  monarchy  and  the  pillars  of  the  state, — to  that 
great  statesman  and  faithful  servant,  who  though  dead  still 
speaketh,  and  who,  under  your  auspices,  struck  a blow  in  the 
world  that  resounded  through  its  history ; to  him,  the  son  of 
that  same  man,  now'  your  first  minister,  and  who  in  this  great 
point  reconciles  opposition  and  destroys  party  ; to  him  who 
presides  in  your  most  sacred  counsels ; to  the  wisest  and  best 
men  in  the  three  kingdoms : — listen  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  who,  in  pursuit  of  this  glorious  object,  are  uniting 
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into  one  grand  association,  'which  every  day  increases  in 
strength  and  in  numbers. 

Your  people  of  Ireland  will  never  despair  of  the  common- 
weal, while  they  are  suffered  to  appeal  to  your  Majesty  ; and 
while  the  extraordinary  and  multiplied  exertions  of  private 
virtue  and  patriotism,  which  have  of  late  years  raised  this  isle 
into  eminence,  so  strongly  indicate  that  there  is  a fund  of 
sense  and  spirit  diffused  throughout  this  kingdom  ; which  col- 
lected with  prudence,  and  applied  with  skill,  may,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Sovereign,  successfully  counteract  the  other- 
wise fatal  increase  of  aristocratical  influence.  For  this  sole 
purpose  of  collecting  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  of  procuring 
the  solemn  verdict  of  public  opinion,  your  people  have  assem- 
bled together  and  called  this  assembly — Convention.  It  is  an 
assembly  founded  on  the  first  principle  of  the  constitution — the 
right  of  petitioning.  It  is  an  assembly  which  glories  in 
pursuing  the  end  and  object  of  its  desires,  by  a regular  pro- 
gi-ess,  by  the  faithful  adherence  of  loyalty  and  by  the  ways  of 
peace.  Formed  by  no  faction,  submitted  to  no  demagogue, 
it  is  composed  of  men  the  most  honored  and  respected  in  the 
land  ; men  w ho  at  all  times  have  supported  the  just  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  ; men  whose  extensive  properties  make 
them  deeply  interested  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire ; men  who  have  guarded  this  island  from  foreign  inva- 
sion and  domestic  disturbance ; men  w'ho  have  received  the 
most  splendid  marks  of  eminence  and  distinction  from  the  ho- 
nor-giving hand  of  their  beloved  Sovereign. 

Listen  to  our  petitions,  O our  Father  and  our  King  ! Glo- 
riously anticipate,  in  the  way  which  to  your  wisdom  may  seem 
most  meet,  the  redemption  of  your  people  ; and  by  becoming 
the  savior  of  the  empire  become  the  arbiter,  not  merely  of  Eu- 
rope, but  of  the  w orld.  The  period  of  political  reform  must 
arrive.  God  will  not  suffer  his  image  on  earth  to  be  long  de- 
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faced  and  degraded.  The  light  of  science,  the  influence  of 
vrise  and  good  men,  the  improved  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  its  rights,  the  liberal  communication  of  private  sen- 
timent and  public  opinion,  and  the  sympathy  which  great  soulg 
in  the  most  distant  nations  have  for  each  other, — are  all  cau- 
ses conspiring  to  introduce  a revolution  that  will  yet  raise  this 
empire  to  eminence,  and  rescue  the  dignity  of  human  charac- 
ter. Acknowledge  these  auspicious  signals  of  Heaven ! 
Croud  all  the  fruits  of  coming  time,  all  the  godlike  deeds  of 
future  days  into  one  illustrious  moment ! Make  fate  as  it  were 
your  own,  and  seize  with  noble  daring  the  honors  of  posteri- 
ty. An  Almighty  Arm  seems  to  break  through  the  dark  cloud 
of  futurity,  and  slowly  beckons  you  to  the  consummation  of 
human  glory.  You  are  advancing  in  years.  Every  moment 
drags  you  nearer  to  the  silent  abode  of  your  ancestors  : and 
while  in  our  hearts  we  are  saying  “ O King,  live  for  ever!**  time 
is  preparing  a repository  for  the  dead.  May  the  hand  of 
death  fall  slowly  and  gently  on  your  honored  head,  and  may 
no  sudden  stroke  of  disease  deprive  the  nation  a third  time  of 
their  Sire  and  Sovereign.  Give  your  people  a free  constitu- 
tion, and  the  gratitude  of  remotest  generations  will  be  your 
noblest  apotheosis. 


tETTER  VII. 

FFLLOrV-SLAFES  ! 

THE  spirit  of  the  North  has  much  influence  on  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.  The  North  itself  is  impelled  by  the  spirit  of 
particular  counties;  and  in  these  counties  the  ascendant  power 
of  individuals,  if  it  does  not  generate  the  love  of  liberty,  is  al- 
ways found  to  direct,  to  modify,  to  confirm,  or  to  restore  it.  I 
like  aristocracy  well,  if  this  term  indicates  only  the  infiiience 
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of  wise  and  good  men,  when  the  best  are  the  most  powerful, 
and  when  virtue  confers  the  truest  nobility.  The  agency  of 
such  men  inspired  this  country  with  a passion  for  public  glory, 
quickened  the  inert  mass  of  the  multitude,  and  urged  it  for- 
ward into  accelerated  motion.  A certain  unaccountable  lan- 
guor and  sluggishness  of  spirit  in  these  same  men  have  pro- 
duced our  political  anticlimax,  and  the  nation  deprived  of 
their  sustaining  influence  is  like  to  descend  with  inglorious 
gradation  to  its  original  abasement.  Every  one  waits  until  he 
sees  those  take  the  lead  who  took  it  before  ; but  when  the  men 
whom  you  have  been  accustomed  to  foll»w',  retreat  from  their 
conspicuous  stations,  you  cannot  readily  find  proper  partizans 
to  occupy  their  places  ; you  grow  timid  and  irresolute,  are  o- 
bliged  to  give  way,  or  at  least  shift  your  position,  and  all  runs 
into  disorder  and  confusion.  I wish  to  believe  that  the  apathy 
of  the  public  mind  proceeds  merely  from  the  fault  of  a lew  ; 
because  this  in  some  degree  rescues  the  character  of  my  coun- 
try, and  because  the  evil  on  this  supposition  is  more  easily 
corrected.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  distinguished  individuals 
who  espoused  with  so  much  warmth  the  cause  of  the  people, 
seriously  to  reflect,  that  their  past  exertions  must  eventually 
prove  prejudicial  t®  that  cause,  if  their  assistance  be  now  with- 
drawn ; for  these  exertions  made  you  not  only  rely  on  the  per- 
manence of  the  same  zeal  for  the  time  to  come,  but  by  repo- 
sing too  long  and  too  securely  on  the  abilities  of  others,  inca- 
pacitated you  in  a great  measure  from  acting  for  yourselves. 
Much  have  those  men  to  answer  for  at  the  tribunal  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  walk  about  at  this  time  like  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
those  counties  which  but  a little  before  they  had  animated 
with  ardor,  and  enlightened  with  information.  This  is  not 
merely  the  subtraction  of  so  much  personal  merit — it  breaks  a 
link  in  the  chain  that  holds  up  the  hopes  of  the  nation  ; and 
the  stroke  is  felt  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
strict  connexions  and  dependencies  which  have  drawn  the 
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friends  of  reform  into  the  closest  confederation.  In  looking 
over  the  list  of  what  may  be  called  the  absentee  counties,  1 
scarcely  credit  my  eyes  when  I see  that  one  which  led  the  van 
now  lingering  in  the  rere,  I address  myself 

TO  THE  COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH. 

TO  that  county  which  had  the  distinction  of  originating  the 
first  Dungannon  meeting;  and  of  consequence,  awakened  the 
spirit  of  reform  throughout  the  North.  Are  those  who  first 
came  on  the  field  ambitious  to  be  the  first  in  moving  off?  Are 
they  ashamed  to  finish  what  they  were  so  eager  to  begin  f 
Where  are  the  redoubtable  6000  who  subscribed  their  names 
to  a petition,  which  almost  carpeted  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  gave  additional  influence  even  to  a Brownlow  ? Your 
county  is  now  an  anonymous  county.  Like  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  you  sit  in  your  coffin,  rehearse  your  own  funeral, 
and  minister  to  your  own  obsequies ; while  I claim  the  honor 
of  pronouncing  an  eulogy  on  that  spirit  which  had  the  proud 
honor  of  lifting  the  volunteer  standard,  and  marshalling  our 
way  to  Dungannon.  You  perhaps  are  led  to  believe,  that  the 
mere  expression  of  your  wishes  is  sufficient,  and  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  reiterate  them  ; but  in  what  are  we  directed  to 
persevere,  if  it  be  not  in  the  repeated  declaration  of  our  grie- 
vances ? It  is  an  easy  direction  indeed  to  persevere  in  doing 
nothing;  but  can  any  positive  good  arise  from  this  negative 
conduct  ? I look  in  the  dictionary  for  the  exact  meaning  of 
this  puzzling  polysyllable,  perseverance,  and  I find  that  it 
implies  steadiness  in  pursuit,'  and  constancy  in  progress.  Can 
we  pursue  and  stand  still,  at  the  same  time?  Can  the  same 
business  be  at  once  stationary  and  progressive  ? A cessation 
of  all  active  power  in  the  people  cannot  surely  be  perseve- 
rance. An  intermission  in  the  pulse  of  political  life,  rather 
indicates  a sudden  dissolution.  Does  any  man  among  you 
suppose  that  parliament  wdll  take  up  the  question  of  reform 
this  session,  or  any  other  sessif^ii ; if  the  matter  in  train  be  in- 
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ttrrupted  by  even  a temporary  suspension  on  the  part  of  the 
public  ? Persevere,  then,  in  doing  as  you  have  already  done. 
If  you  have  resolved,  addressed,  and  petitioned,  Lord  Char- 
lemont  and  Mr.  Brownlow,  by  inciting  you  to  perseverance, 
must  be  concluded  the  advocates  of  a meeting  which  carries 
on  the  work  you  began ; for  how  you  can  persevere  by  alter- 
ing your  whole  course  of  conduct  and  giving  the  lie  to  your- 
selves, I do  not  comprehend.  This  is  a sort  of  zigzag  perse- 
verance which  is  little  better  than  going  backward ; at  least 
the  H.  of  C.  will  think  it  the  same  thing,  and  will  act  accord- 
ingly.  If  any  one  step  in  the  progress  of  this  business  was 
necessary,  the  present  step  must  be  equally  so ; because  it 
springs  from  the  rest,  and  tends  at  the  same  time  to  make  your 
footing  more  broad,  and  therefore  more  secure.  The  enemies 
of  reform,  by  cabal  and  intrigue,  must  rather  animate  your 
eounty  than  injure  your  meeting ; and  be  assured  that  your 
present  political  non-entity  is  to  them  an  apparent  victory, 
and  tells  against  you  as  a real  defeat.  The  cause  of  reform  in 
your  county  ought  not  to  fear  the  petulance  of  opposition,  or 
the  tricks  of  debate.  X should  not  wish  that  you  were  with- 
out enemies  ! It  is  the  laborious  struggle  for  our  rights  which 
produces  the  qualities  of  mind  necessary  to  maintain  them. 
The  enemy  I must  fear  is — within  yourselves.  I fear  that  slug- 
gish stagnant  disposition  of  soul  which  no  passion  can  agitate, 
and  which  has  neither  wish  nor  aversion. 

You  ought  not  to  wait  until  you  hear  Mr.  Pitt's  argument 
for  reform,  but  you  yourselves  are  to  give  an  additional  argu- 
ment to  Mr,  Pitt.  It  is  in  your  power  to  become  an  interest- 
ing topic  in  his  speech,  and  the  failure  of  the  friends  of  re- 
form in  this  kingdom  must  rob  his  eloquence  of  more  than 
half  its  energy.  Lord  North  will  have  the  names  of  every 
county,  not  represented,  carefully  written  down  in  his  pocket- 
book  ; and  if  he  begins  with  calling  out  Armagh,  the  members 
with  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  will  ask,  if  that  be  the  county 
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which  boasted  in  a Charlemont  and  a Brownlow  ? The  mi- 
nister depends  upon  Ireland  as  much  as  Ireland  does  on  the 
minister.  The  same  popularity  which  lifted  him  t«  his  sta- 
tion, must  support  him  in  it.  He  agitates  the  question  of  re- 
form at  present,  because  it  is  a popular  question ; but  if  it  cea- 
ses to  be  a popular  question,  he  will  also  cease  to  harangue, 
upon  it.  If  Mr.  Pitt  be  a sincere  advocate  for  reform,  he 
would  incite  you  to  a county  meeting,  were  he  among  you  at 
this  instant.  If  he  be  an  advocate  for  a mutilated  reform^ 
your  exertion  is  the  only  mean  to  amplify  his  conceptions  ; arrd 
if  he  be  but  an  ostensible  friend,  you  surely  ought  not  to  de- 
lay a moment  on  his  account. 

But  the  assembly  of  delegates  ought  not  to  sit  during'  the 
sessien  of  parliament ! What.?  Did  not  the  first  men.  in  the 
nation  accept  of  delegations  from  the  volunteer  anny  before 
the  people  had  spoken  at  all  ? Did  not  those  very  men  sit  in 
that  assembly,  under  the  eye  of  government,  in  October  and 
November,  8S;;when  the  castle-guards  were  doubled,  as  if 
to  give  their  meeting  more  importance  and  solemnity.  What? 
Are  those  men  whose  conduct  on  that  occasion  contributed  m 
such  an  eminent  degree  to  rouse  the  electors  of  Ireland,  and 
make  them  re-echo  like  men,  the  demand  of  their  volunteer 
brethren — are  these  same  men  to  wither  and  blast  in  a moment 
that  flourishing  spirit  which  ages  may  not  revive  ? Has  any 
new  matter  since  occurred  ? Is  a volunteer  convention  so 
much  their  favorite  object  of  adoration,  that  it  is  safe,  honora- 
ble and  meritorious  to  sit  as  a volunteer,  but  ba^e  and  degra- 
ding to  sit  as  the  representatives  of  counties,  comprehending 
volunteers,  and  every  other  description  of  electors  > — When, 
when,  I say,  are  you  to  speak  if  not  now  ? > Who  called  on 
the  people  to  speak  ? — I know  the  man  I “ All  that  remains,*” 
said  he,  on  the  close  of  the  volunteer  convention,  is,  to  re- 
turn to  our  counties  and  to  inform  them  that  it  is  for  them  im- 
mediately to  speak  out  with  the  spirit  of  freemen.**  Did  any 
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wan  in  the  convention  expect  that  the  house  'rrould  entertain 
the  bill  ? Did  any  county  in  Ireland  expect  it  ? What  was 
expected  from  the  volunteer  assembly  ? What  from  county- 
meetings?  What  but  to  rouse  the  universal  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, to  lay  the  ground  out  for  progressive  approaches,  that 
in  the  end  P — t might  find  it  vain  to  oppose  the  voice  of  mil- 
lions ? What  was  then  the  language  of  the  most  eminent  pa- 
triots ? Be  not  surprized  that  parliament  should  throw  out 
your  bill  and  treat  it  with  contempt.  How  was  the  octennial 
bill  procured  ? How  were  thousands  of  other  concessions  (in 
their  day  thought  as  hopeless)  obtained? — By  progressive 
measures ; by  supporting  the  people  and  bringing  them  ces- 
sion by  cession  to  the  charge.  Forsake  us  not,  illustrious 
countrymen,  while  we  are  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct  which 
you  yourselves  have  pointed  out.  Our  cause  is  a common  one : 
you  have  pledged  your  faith  to  us  and  to  the  world  by  yout 
past  conduct  that  you  will  not  forsake  us.  Do  for  us  what  wc 
have  done  for  you.  It  is  the  people  who  have  pointed  your 
periods  and  gi>es  a body  to  your  figures  ; it  was  their  arms 
that  flashed  conviction  upon  your  antagonists  in  debate ; and 
your  eloquence  receives  its  polish  and  its  power  from  the  ar- 
mory of  the  people.  Steadiness  in  the  compact  between  you 
and  the  people,  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  crown  our  cause  wdth 
success. 

It  is  said  by  high  authority,  that  the  assembly  of  delegates 
ought  to  be  held,  provided  it  could  be  made  equally  respecta- 
ble with  the  volunteer  convention.  But  who  are  they  that  can 
perform  the  conditions  of  this  stipulation  ? The  very  same 
men  that  make  it.  Let  them  speak  the  commanding  word, 
WE  will;  and  it  is  done.  We  will  exert  ourselves  for  the 
meeting,  provided  it  is  respectable  ! Attend  it — and  it  must 
be  respectable.  Let  them  imitate  the  conduct  of  Charlemont, 
a patriot  w^hose  fame  has  now  taken  a mature  and  mellowed 
tint,  almost  peculiar  to  his  own  illustrious  character.  When 
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^llecl  iij)on,  six  years  ago,  to  review  the  volunteers  then  hearn- 
ino  the  rudiments  of  war,  he  did  not  return  for  answer,  that 
he  would  come,  provided  there  were  so  many  thousands  in  the 
field.  He  came ; and  saw  but  few.  He  returned ; and  saw 
more.  They  multiplied  beneath  his  eye,  and  Hannibal,  the 
favorite  horse  that  bore  his  honored  master,  was  at  length  wea- 
ry in  slowly  pacing  round  the  long  array. — He  attended  by 
proxy  at  Dungannon,  and  he  presided  at  the  convention  with- 
out a provision.  Honor  and  respect  flew  before  him  like  har- 
bingers, and  announced  the  coming  of  that  man  who  must 
make  any  meeting  illustrious.  This  earth  can  supply  us  with 
few  objects  more  illustrious  than  a great  and  active  spirit,  mo- 
ving onward  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  manly  virtue,  and  with 
zeal  that  strikes  fire  from  disappointment  to  a practicable  per- 
fection of  public  freedom  ; and  if  he  wants  a solace  in  his  la- 
bors, transporting  himself  with  patriotic  prescience  to  that  pe- 
riod when  posterity  shall  consecrate  his  recorded  name,  and 
engrave  it  still  deeper  in  the  roll  of  immortality. 

Freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Armagh,  I 
call  upon  you  to  be  consistent  with  yourselves  ; to  follow  your 
representatives,  one  of  w hom  sat  in  convention ; and  the  o- 
ther  nobly  voted  in  parliament  for  a reform,  which  must  in- 
deed fix  him  the  more  securely  in  his  seat  and  in  your  affec- 
tions;— to  follow  that  right  honorable  Baronet,  whose  steady 
and  uniform  support,  in  and  out  of  convention,  of  your  fa- 
vorite object,  is  acknowledged  by  you  all ; — to  follow  a Syn- 
NOT  and  a Cope,  who  are  prompting  you  to  your  duty  as 
freeholders  and  freemen.  Who  dare  despond  under  such 
leaders.^  Let  no  man  dare  to  despond  until  the  dye  is  cast. 
Despondence  is  a poor,  weeping,  whimpering  quality  of  mind, 
unfit  for  bearded  men.  Your  country  boasts  of  many  other 
noble  souls,  that  I could  individually  specify,  w ho  are  an  ho- 
nor to  Ireland.  If  they  be  forgotten  in  the  roll  of  fame,  that 
generosity  surely  is  not  less  glorious  which  blesses  in  secret ; 
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and  they  must  think  it  a just  cause  of  virtuous  pride,  that 
their  country  could  engage  so  many  advocates  in  her  cause  as^ 
to  render  it  difficult  to  particularize  them.  There  is  a plea- 
sure that  some  minds  feel  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty,  which  it» 
possession  could  not  communicate  to  others.  You  know  where 
your  strength  lies — use  it. — Wrestle  with  difficulties.  Watch 
your  enemies  and  your  friends.  You  have  done  much.  This 
brings  on  you  an  obligation  to  do  more.  Liberty  is  a precious 
blessing,  and  cannot  be  bought  cheaply.  Go  on  then  in  tho 
way  you  have  begun.  Blend  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 
the  citizen,  with  the  spirit  and  sinew  of  the  soldier  ; and  en- 
ter upon  tlie  new  year  like  men  that  deserve  to  see  the  end 
of  it. 

A flag  was  once  displayed  from  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  with 
this  inscription,  now  or  never,  now  and  for  ever.  I 
think  I see  such  a flag  streaming  over  your  heads  at  this  im- 
portant moment,  an  auspicious  signal  to  lead  you  to  glory,  or 
an  unhappy  omen  to  fbretel  your  doom.  You  seem  at  length 
to  be  half  awakened.  You  rub  your  eyes  and  peep  at  the 
light,  but  perhaps  all  that  you  intend  is  to  turn  to  the  other 
side  and  taka  another  nap,  in  order  to  complete  the  century. 
1 will  not  suppose  it.  There  are  men  among  you  who  can  act 
as  well  as  suffer.  I speak  not  to  those  pedantic  patriots,  who 
fight  manfully  in  the  historic  field  at  Cannae  or  Thermopylae, 
but  are  little  better  than  faggots  in  this  unclassical  aera  of  con- 
tention. I speak  not  of  those  patriots  whose  public  spirit  ebbs 
with  an  empty  bottle,  and  flows  with  a bumper;  or  of  those 
hypochondriacal  patriots  who  sit  in  elbow-chairs  deprecating 
the  calamities  that  impend  over  their  country,  but  never  stir- 
ring one  inch  to  avert  them.'  I speak  not  to  those  patriots  who 
seem  al  ways  waiting  until  tomorrow  become  today,  and  whose 
endless  procrastination  might  serve  some  purpose,  if  they 
could  annihilate  the  time  which  now  is,  and  contrive  some- 
how to  exist  only  in  that  which  is  to  come.  I speak  to  men  of 
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active,  not  of  passive  courage ; men  whose  deeds  are  their 
praise  ; men  who  are  slow  to  resolve,  but  quick  to  perform  ^ 
men  whose  private  interest  is  the  public  good ; and  who  in 
all  political  questions  consult,  as  an' oracle,  the  genius  of  the 
constitution.  Such  men  there  are.  Come  forward  from  the 
throng.  Forget  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  station.  You 
may  be  poor,  and  yet  proudly  great.  No  man  can  be  too 
humble  in  his  private  character,  or  too  proud  as  a candidate 
for  freedom.  If  diis  country  be  capable  of  freedom,  you  are 
the  men,  whether  in  the  inferior  or  middle  stations  of  life,  who 
alone  are  able  to  make  it  free. 

MEN  OF  TYRONE, 

I WISH  to  shame  you  into  virtue.  Let  the  praises  which 
you  have  merited  make  you  blush  at  your  present  inglorious 
silence.  Did  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  venerable  father  behave  so 
ill  at  Dungannon,  that  you  are  afraid  to  return  them  to  the  pa- 
triot council  of  the  nation  ? Did  the  former  take  his  seat  in 
the  volunteer  convention  to  go  off  the  stage  in  the  last  and 
most  illustrious  scene  of  public  glory?  If  any  thing  should 
happen  in  the  assembly  of  delegates  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  commonweal,  you  ought  to  be  personated  there  in  or- 
der to  promote  it.  If  any  thing  should  occur  contrary  to 
those  interests,  you  ought  to  be  there  in  order  to  counteract 
it.  By  being  represented,  you  may  do  good  or  prevent  harm  ; 
but  what  good  are  you  to  gain  by  being,  as  it  were,  annihila- 
ted. If  the  other  counties  take  the  lead  in  returning  repre- 
sentatives, will  not  3"our8  cut  a ridiculous  figure,  sneaking  in 
perhaps  the  lag  and  hinderling  of  the  whole.  For  shame  ! 
For  shame ! 

/ 

IMEN  OF  DERRY, 

I REJOICE  to  see  th^  your  city  has  led  the  way  in  rescu- 
ing your  wounded  fame.  Public  zeal  is  condensed  in  towns. 
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but  in  the  larger  extent  of  counties,  it  is  too  apt  to  burn  away 
like  powder  in  the  open  air,  and  it  consumes  with  less  effect. 
Your  county  contains  the  very  Luther  of  modern  reform. 
That  man  will  not  desert  his  country,  unl^-ss  his  country  de- 
serts him.  This  sanguine  spirit  appears  extravagant  by  its 
striking  contrast  with  the  languor,  indifference,  and  frigid 
neutrality  of  the  times.  The  mild  Melariclhon  would  never 
have  brought  about  the  reformation  of  religion  ; and  there  is, 
God  knows,  a sufficient  quantity  of  indolence,  timidity  and 
selfishness  diffused  throughout  the  land,  to  apprehend  much 
danger  from  a disposition  seemingly  so  combustible.  You  are 
apt  to  complain  of  the  perfidy  of  patriots.  Take  care  that  the 
change  in  your  own  minds  cloes  not  deceive  you  into  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  a change  in  others.  When  we  move  round 
along  with  the  earth,  the  fixed  stars  seem  to  sink  in  the  ap- 
parent horizon.  The  perfidy  of  a single  man  is  nothing  to 
the  perfidy  of  a whole  people.  Hear  me  ! — If  you  be  silent, 
now,  the  fact  is  that  j/ow,  the  men  who  lived  in  the  last  year, 
break  faith  wdth  you  the  same  men  that  live  in  the  present. 
You  are  traitors  to  yourselves.  You  basely  violate  that  trust 
which  other  counties  reposed  in  you  ; and  you  stand,  by  your 
own  acknowledgement,  a renegade  from  your  party,  your  pro- 
fessions, and  your  principles, 

MEN  OF  DOWN, 

ABISE. — the  day  is  come!  If  there  be  any  vital  principle 
left  'vvithin  you,  if  you  be  not  sunk  for  ever  in  the  putrid 
pool  of  corruption,  aspire  to  be  men.  Look  down  with  pity 
and  contempt  on  that  spirit  of  low  intrigue  and  state  chicane- 
ry, which  petty  peddling  politicians  employ  to  divide  and 
distract  you.  Their  narrow  souls  cannot  comprehend  that  sub- 
lime policy  of  acting  with  openness  and  candor,  but  rely  ou 
little  sl'jifts  and  the  coward  arts  of  mean  expedients.  O I how 
h^a.rtily  do  I despise  these  men  that  hang  half-way  between 
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Heaven  anti  Hell,  too  black  for  the  one,  and  too  white' for  the 
other ! Go,  men  of  Down,  go  to  the  meeting  which  many 
of  you'have  summoned ; and  go  with  the  confidence  of  proud 
yeomanry,  who  scorn  to  sink  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great. 
Go,  and  your  enemies  will  not  dare  to  Itwk  you  in  the  face. 
But  if  they  do,  I shall  honor  their  boldness,  and  rejoice  that 
at  length  we  can  see  our  enemies.  I shall  rejoice  to  have  them 
in  the  sunshine,  to  draw  them  out  from  their  ambuscade  of 
whispers  and  insinuations.  It  is  the  venom  of  the  shaft  I fear, 
not  the  vigor  of  the  bow.  I beseech  them  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. It  is  to  be  held  at  Downpatrick  the  fifteenth  of  the  cur- 
rent month.  They  have  time  enough  to  prepare  their  engine- 
ry, to  scour  their  rusty  shields,  and  to  brighten  the  spear. 
Let  us  see  them  face  to  face  in  the  open  area  of  argument, 
and  in  the  light  of  day.  They  shall  be  heard  with  attention, 
and  with  all  possible  respect.  The  cause  which  we  adopt 
scorns  to  borrow’  help  from  the  paltry  artifices  of  election, 
nor  do  we  wish  to  wound  our  own  pride  by  receiving  that  ap- 
plause which ‘depends  on  the  depreciation  of  a rival.  We  do 
n®t  doubt  of  their  abilities : all  we  w ant  is  to  see  them  exert- 
ed. I call  then  again  on  every  man  who  is  bold  enough  to 
declare  in  the  face  of  Ireland  that  a reform  is  unnecessary, 
to  attend  at  this  meeting  summoned  by  fifteen  hundred  free- 
holders; and  if  they  find  no  one  present  but  themselves,  lei 
them  chase  their  chairman,  appoint  their  secretary,  and  sign 
the  sentence  of  merited  damnation  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
county  of  Down.  Freeholders,  when  you  assemble,  make 
your  choice  of  men  as  delegates,  who  are  ever  ready  to  coun- 
tenance the  just  claims,  and  animate  the  reasonable  hopes  of 
the  nation ; men  whose  minds  are  more  akiia  to  the  sturdy  oak 
than  to  the  weeping  w illow ; men  who  can  keep  to  their  pa- 
triotic purpose,  unmoved,  unshaken,  unseduced,  and  unterri- 
fied—though  worlds  should  judge  it  .singular,  rash,  and  out 
★kf  season  ; men  like  the  fo’ur  delegates  you  returned  to  the 
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volunteer  convention,  men  like  the  brother  of — Robert 
Stewart. 

MEN  OF  MONAGHAN, 

REMEMBER  those  resolutions  in  which  you  agreed  in  the 
most  ample  manner  to  the  necessity  of  a reform.  The  reform 
is  net  necessary,  unless  every  county  acts,  as  the  half  of 
Ireland  has  already  acted.  The  reform  is  not  necessary,  if  e- 
very  county  takes  merely  the  trouble  of  expressing  their  opi- 
nion, without  moving  or  exerting  itself  to  make  that  opinion 
successful.  Let  the  people  hear  me  when  I aver,  that  this 
country  is  on  some  occasions  as  much  injured  by  the  friends 
of  reform,  as  by  its  enemies.  They  break  that  unity  of  plan ; 
they  disorder  that  regularity  in  station ; they  check  that  cele- 
rity in  execution,  which  most  usually  command  success,  and 
which  always  deserve  it.  Why  say  that  reform  is  necessar)% 
and  yet  neglect  to  make  use  of  the  very  means  which  your 
countrymen  have  declared  to  be  the  best  means  of  procuring 
it.  Ey  breaking  oft'  from  that  plan  which  has  been  generally 
adopted,  you  are,  (I  hope  unconsciously)  commencing  a ci- 
vil w'ARFARE  in  your  country,  which  will  leave  its  inhabitants 
a prey  to  its  worst  enemies.  Every  county  ought  to  impel  the 
power  already  in  motion,  although  they  might  now  think  of 
a better  procedure.  Retrogradation  at  present  is  the  derelic- 
tion of  the  whole.  What  would  the  principles  of  the  Mont- 
gomery family  lead  them  to  at  this  crisis.^  Sons  ! ask  your 
father.  He  will  not  answer  you.  It  is  indeed  needless.  His 
virtue,  senatorial  integrity,  and  public  spirit,  make  the  best 
reply.  Francis  Lucas,  hold  up  your  head,  and  lead  the 
Whig  interest  once  more  to  the  charge.  If  patriotism  be  your 
profession,  pursue  it  like  a man  who  labors  in  his  vocation. 
If  it  be  your  principle,  act  like  a man  of  principle,  and  ap- 
prove yourself  of  that  elastic  metal,  which  may  be  bent  for 
some  time,  but  cannot  be  broken. 


Let  the  Men  of  FERMANAGH  and  of  CAVAN  add  two 
new  strings  to  the  Irish  Harp,  and  it  will  then,  in  rich  and 
deep  variety  of  tone,  resound  throughout  the  nation.  Aristo- 
cracy will  dread  it  like  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  and 
will  beseech  the  mountains  to  fall  and  cover  them ; while  the 
genius  of  the  common-weal  will  rise  in  glorious  resurrection, 
shaking  the  dust  from  off  his  sacred  head,  and  with  a smile 
of  benignity  that  breaks  on  his  countenance  through  the  cloud 
of  oblivion,  recogniging  those  much  loved  children,  who,  e- 
ven  in  these  degenerate  days,  have  the  virtue  and  resolution 
to  be  FREE. 

Listen  all  of  you  to  the  words  of  the  Minister,—**  I will 
support  the  question  of  reform  to  the  utmost  of  my  strength, 
and  exert  my  whole  power  and  credit  as  a man  and  a minister, 
honestly  and  boldly,  to  carry  such  a meliorated  system  of  re- 
presentation as  may  place  the  constitution  on  a footing  of  per- 
manent security If  government  be  sincere  with  respect  to 
England,  it  now  depends  upon  the  unanimous  voice  of  this 
nation  to  interest  the  minister  equally  in  favor  of  Ireland. 
If  the  will  of  the  public  be  for  a free  parliament,  let  the 
public  speak.  If  it  continues  silent  now,  the  form  of  the- 
Constitution  may  remain,  but  the  soul  is  departed  for  ever. 
Ministers  and  Kings  may  do  what  they  chuse  ; but  the  only 
specific  cure  for  the  corruption  of  the  representative  body,  i* 
the  soundness  and  integrity  of  the  people.  Without  this. 
Freedom  is  gratuitous.  It  hangs  upon  the  tenure  of  a mo- 
ment ; and  concessions  of  commercial  or  constitutional  pri- 
vileges are  the  alms  of  beggary,  and  the  trappings  of  servi- 
tude. Accidental  state  necessity,  or  the  caprice  of  political 
character  are  poor  securities  for  the  rights  of  a nation.  Mag- 
na Charta  is  a dead  letter,  if  the  root  of  freedom  rots  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  ; and  repeal,  or  renunciation,  are  but 
the  donatives  of  despotism.  You  are  now  to  manifest  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  whether  the  caprice  of  fortune,  a tu- 


multuary  fit  of  national  passion,  or  a conversion  of  j>ublic 
principle  and  a permanent  revolution  in  your  character  as  a 
people — have  been  your  motives  of  action.  Whether  Irish 
patriotism  is  merely  an  imp  of  faction,  dandled  and  petted 
by  a party,  the  sickly  spawn  of  a luxurious  city,  or  the  nerve, 
support  and  glory  of  the  island.  Now  or  never,  now  and 
FOR  EVER  ! I lay  my  hand  on  my  mouth  while  my  heart 
bums  within  me,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
my  duty,  sink  into  the  noiseless  tenor  of  professional  life. 

Orellana, 

!Ratk’‘gdiair  mtc  Duach. 


AV  IRISH  HELOT, 


THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS. 

IT  will  perhaps  be  now  necessary  to  go  back  for  a short 
period  when  we  shall  behold  the  splendid  and  prominent  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Irish  Volunteers^  to  secure  by  a reform  of 
their  legislature  the  great  principles  which  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  by  the  Revolution  of  1782.  It  would  appear  as 
if  the  race  to  freedom  had  been  too  rapid,  and  that  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  the  free  constitution  and  the  free 
TRADE  of  82  were  apprehensive,  that  a nation  which  found  it- 
self capable  of  doing  so  much  in  the  assertion  of  its  rights, 
might  go  one  step  further,  and  actually  declare  its  total  inde- 
pendence of,  and  separation  from  England.  Those  who  were 
of  opinion,  that  both  countries  •were  essentially  necessary  to 
each  other’s  glory  and  iudependence  ; who  felt  that,  united, 
they  were  powerful,  and  that,  separated,  they  might  be  the 
prey  of  the  common  enemy,  immediately  took  the  alarm  ; and, 
from  enthusiastic  supporters  of  those  measures  which  esta- 
blished the  legislative  rights  of  Ireland,  became  equally  deter- 
mined opponents  of  any  proceedings  which  led  to  results 
that  might  terminate  in  the  separation  of  the  countries.  The 
influence  of  the  English  cabinet  was  also  exerted  to  the  ut- 
most to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  and  to  blast  that 
fair  and  promising  fruit,  wdiich  should  naturally  have  flowed 
from  the  wise  and  conciliating  measures  of  S2.  The  coalition 
ministry,  however,  of  1783  ; the  unnatural  and  monstrous 
junction  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  generated  an  adminis- 
tration in  both  countries,  so  chequered  and  so 'various,  so  con- 
flicting in  disposition,  and  so  opposite  in  character,  that  we 
are  not. to  wonder  the  old  friends  of  Ireland  should  have  been 
. called  off  from  their  favorite  pursuit ; or,  tliat  Mr.  Flood  and 
Mr.  Grattan  should  have  been  seen  opposed  to  each  other  ia 
the  great  struggles  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Gg 
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Iq  England,  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  occupied 
every  mind.  A declaration  of  the  increased  influence  ot  the 
Crown  had,  under  the  auspices  of  a great  constitutional  law- 
yer, Mr.  Dunning,  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
People.  For  this,  and  in  short  all  abases  whatever,  a Parlia- 
mentary Reform  was  loudly  called  for.  In  some  places,  dele- 
gates the  most  respectable  for  rank  and  talent  were  appointed 
to  consider  a subject  of  such  magnitude ; and  Mr.  Pitt,  them 
first  advancing  to  public  notice,  with  every  aid  that  a splendid 
name  and  splendid  abilities  could  give  him,  seerned,  as  a 
statesman,  to  assume  to  himself  the  almost  exclusive  guardian- 
ship of  this  favored  measure,  and  to  render  such  an  illustri- 
ous and  necessary  tutelage  the  best  foundation  of  his  own  fame, 
and  a more  exalted  state  of  prosperity. 

If  England,  however,  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  inade- 
quacy or  inequality  of  its  representation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  People  of  Ireland  had  at  least  as  much  cause  to  find 
fliult  with  theirs  ; and,  had  the  subject  been  confined  (writes 
^fr.  Hardy  in  his  valuable  memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont) 
to  county  and  city  meetings,  or  occasional  assemblies  of  dele- 
gates, unexceptionably  convened,  no  question  could  have,  ari- 
sen as  to  the  propriety,  and  perhaps  real  utility  of  such  dis- 
cussions, Petitions,  the  result  of  these  meetings,  might  have 
been  duly  laid  before  Parliament ; and,  though  immediate 
success,  or  any  thing  like  it,  could  not  be  looked  for,  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  original  and  simple 
proposition  of  a Parliamentary  Reform  would  not  have  been 
directed  to  matters  of  an  extraneous  nature,  and  totally  hostile 
to  the  cause  with  which  they  so  improperly  intermingled 
themselves.  What  was  the  case  at  the  present  moment  (1 783)  P 
The  voice  of  England  in  favor  of  a reform,  was  re-echoed 
here,  not  by  the  people,  constitutionally  speaking,  but  by  the 
volunteer  army,  issuing  indeed  from  the  people,  yet  still  a 
military  body  numerous  and  formidable. 
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Parliament  had,  as  Mr.  Grattan  justly  stated,  not  bullied^ 
but  backed  by  them,  overthrown  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
parliament ; and,  however  well  intention ed  the  volunteer  ar- 
my in  general  undoubtedly  was,  it  is  but  too  certain,  that 
many  that  belonged  to  it  wished  not  to  modify,  not  to  melio- 
rate ; but  at  once  overset  the  popular  branch  of  theii  own  legis- 
lature, without  whose  regular,  though  s4ow  co-operation,  they 
could  have  obtained  nothing ; for  all  the  respectability,  rank, 
property  and  sound  intellect  of  the  country  would  have  oppo- 
sed them,  and  England,  though  crippled  at  that  time  by  the 
, war,  was  not  laid  prostrate. 

So  writes  Mr.  Hardy : but  to  his  reasoning,  or  the  dictum 
of  Mr,  Grattan  we  cannot  agree.  We  can  see  no  just  reason 
why  the  Volunteers  of  83  should  not  have  as  influential  a voice 
as  the“Volunteers  of  82.  They  were  the  same  men  ; with  the 
same  views  and  the  same  principles  ; differing  only  from  par- 
liament in  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a Par- 
liamentary Reform  to  secure  the  conquest  they  had  made.  Did 
Mr.  Grattan  or  Mr.  Hardy  imagine  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland 
wanted  more  than  a pure  and  perfect  representation  of  the  Peo- 
ple in  Parliament,  and  did  the  latter  not  feel  that  without  such 
a representation  all  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Grattan,  his  Free  Con- 
stitution and  his  Free  Trade,  were  mere  phantoms,  brilliant 
and  dazzling  indeed,  but  transient  and  momentary  ? Events 
demonstrated  this  truth. 

But  what  is  the  best  vindication  of  the  Volunteers  of  Ire- 
land, who,  with  arms  in  their  handsj  and  in  solemn  conven- 
tion, pressed  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  parliamentary 
reform  ? Their  station  and  their  character  in  the  country  are 
the  best  evidence  of  the  integrity  and  purity  of  their  views. 
But  at  this  period  tlie  English  Cabinet  seemed  to  have  repent- 
ed of  the  concessions  it  had  made  to  Ireland,'  and  employed 
every  ptifice  which  the  most  ingen  ions  sophistry  could  sug- 
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gest,  to  defeat  the  grand  and  honest  object  of  the  nation — the 
accomplishment  of  parliamentary  reform. 


A more  equal  Representation  of  the  People  in  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland. 

AT  a meeting  of  delegates  from  forty-five  companies  of  the 
Province  of  Ulster,  assembled  at  Lisburn  the  1st  of  July, 
1783,  in  pursuance  of  a public  requisition  of  the  Ulster  re- 
giment, viz.  southern  battalion  of  1st  Ulster  regiment ; first 
independent  county  Down  regiment  ; the  Union  regiment ; 
Ulster  regiment ; Belfast  first  volunteer  company  ; and  Bel- 
fast volunteer  company. 

Lieut,  col.  Sharman  in  the  chaiil 


Resolved  unanimously,  That  a general  meeting  of  the  vo- 
lunteer delegates  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  on  the  subject  of 

A MORE  EQUAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  PARLIA- 
MENT, is  hereby  earnestly  entreated ; to  be  held  at  Dungan- 
non, on  Monday,  8th  Sept.  next. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  following  gentlemen  (se- 
ven to  be  a quorum)  be  appointed  a committee  of  Corres- 
pondence for  communicating  with  the  other  corps  of  the  pro- 
vince, for  taking  preparatory  steps  to  forward  the  intentions 
of  this  meeting,  and  for  collecting  the  best  authorities  and  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  a parliamentary  reform,  viz. 


Lieut.  Col.  Sharman, 
Capt.  Black,  , • 

Dr.  A. lex.  Crawford,  . 
Major  Burden, 

Capt.  Wad.  Cunningham, 
Rev.  Mr.  Craig, 

Dr.  S.  Moore, 


Col.  Rowley, 

Major  John  Crawfordj 
Lieut.  Col.  Banks, 
Mr.  Robt.  Thomson, 
Capt.  T.  Prentice, 
Lieut.  Tomb. 


Resolved  unanimously,  Thit  tiie  following  acldrcss  be  ptib- 
liblied  in  the  public  prints  < 
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TO  THE  VOLUNTEER  ARMY  OF  THE  TROVIXCE 
OF  UI.STER. 

/ 

FBLL0W-CIT1ZES3,  , 

IN  common  with  every  class  of  Irishmen,  you  are'sensiblgi 
that  this  kingdom  for  many  centuries,  might  have  continued 
to  bear  its  chains  in  ignoble  and  indigent  obscurity,  had  not 
an  army  of  its  citizens,  by  a great  effort,  dared  to  cast  them 
off. 

That  the  dignified  conduct  of  that  army  lately  restored  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  Ireland  its  original  splendor,  to  nobili^ 
ty  its  ancient  privileges,  and  to  the  nation  at  large  iU  inhet» 
rent  rights  as  a sovereign  independent  state ; that  by  inculca-' 
ting  the  glorious  spirit  of  toleration,  it  has  united  the  once 
distracted  inhabitants  of  this  country  into  an  indissoluble  mastj^ 
and  promoted  the  most  exalted  reverence  for  the  laws,— are 
facts  that  will  exhibit  k splendid  and  interesting  figure  in  the' 
annals  of  the  age. 

From  a military  institution,  so  singular  in  its  nature  as  to 
comprehend  the  several  gradations  of  nobles,  commoners,  mer- 
chants, yeomen  and  mechanics,  every  substantial  good  will  be 
expected  by  wise  and  virtuous  men. 

They  will  with  honest  pride,  behold  in  the  state  an  unpa- 
ralleled combination  of  the  military  with  the  civil  character, 
existing  only  for  the  general  interests  of  the  community ; and 
prepared,  on  the  purest  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  wishes  of  three  millions  of  people. 

The  idea  of  a well  digested  parliamentary  reform,  has  evv 
experienced  a favorable  reception  in  the  uncorrupted  breasts 
of  Irishmen  and  of  Britons.  It  has  been  uniformly  looked 
to  as  the  true  source  of  public  virtue  and  of  political  salva- 
tion, by  the  first  characters  these  kingdoms  have  produced. 
In  this  age,  we  have  seen  it  warmly  supported  by  that  con- 
summate statesman  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham ; and  revived 
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by  the  heir  to  his  abilities  and  name,  the  present  William  Pitt. 
It  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  most  eminent  and  honest 
men  in  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament ; of  a great  num- 
ber of  the  most  respectable  shires  in  England ; of  the  volun- 
teer delegates  of  the  province  of  Munster ; and,  within  these 
^ew  days,  of  the  unanimous  vote  of  thirty-eight  corps,  re- 
viewed at  Belfast 

Among  the  many  glorious  effects  of  which  a more  equal  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  parliament  would  be  productive, 
the  following  are  obvious : The  destruction  of  that  party-spi- 
rit whose  baneful  influence  has  at  all  times  been  injurious  to 
the  public,  weal  ; — a revival  of  the  native  dignity  of  the  crown, 
by  imparting  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature  its  distinct  and 
proportional  weight;— and  the  abolition  of  that  train  of  court- 
ly mercenaries  who  must  ever  continue  to  prey  on  the  vitals 
of  public  virtue,  till,  the  balance  of  the  constitution  being  re- 
stored, the  necessity  for  governing  by  regular  systems  of  se- 
duction, shall  no  longer  exist. 

Then,  would  the  constituent  body  regain  its  constitutional 
control  over  its  trustees,— and  venal  majorities  would  not  be 
found  to  support  the  most  dishonorable  and  pernicious  mea- 
sures, in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  unpolluted  part  of  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  universal  wishes  of  the 
public ; and  to  the  true  intent  of  the  institution  of  parlia- 
ments. 

With  due  deference  for  the  august  body  which  we  have  pre- 
•amed  to  address,  we  therefore  beg  leave  to  express  our  wish- 
es that  the  volunteer  delegates  of  Ulster  would  assemble  with 
the  same  spirit  pf  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  firmness,  which  ac- 
tuated them  on  the  memorable  15th  of  February,  1782: — to 
/deliberate  on  the  most  constitutional  means  of  procuring  a 
more  equal  representation  of  the  people  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland — as  the  only  measure  which  can  give  permanency  to 
' the  late  renovation  of  our  constitutfoo,  or  restore  that  virtue 
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to  the  representative  body,^  without  which,  though  the  mere 
forms  of  a free  government  may  be  preserved,  its  spirit  must 
inevitably  perish. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  meeting, 

William  Sharman,  chairman. 

Lieut.  Col.  Sharman  halving  left  the  chair,  and  Lieut.  CoL 
Sir  Walter  Synnot  taken  it. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  ©f  this  meeting  be  given  to  our 
worthy  chairman,  for  his  very  proper  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Henry  Joy,  jun.  secretabt«> 


TO  THE  DUNGANNON  DELEGATES:. 

The  report  of  a Committee  of  Correspondence,  appointed  by 
forty-five  corps  assembled  by  public  advertisement  at 
Lisburn  on  the  1st  July  last,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information  on  the  important  subject  of  a more  e- 
qual  representation  of  the  people,  in  the  parliament  of 
Ireland. 

THE  Committee  in  discharge  of  the  trust  invested  in  them, 
immediately  opened  a correspondence  with  a number  of  the 
most  eminent  and  well-informed  characters  in  Great-Britaia 
and  Ireland ; and  received  answers  fraught  with  most  valua- 
ble inforniation  on  the  subject. 

Such  of  them  as  enter  minutely  into  the  business,  will  be 
submitted  to  the  provincial  assembly,  if  thought  eligible,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  their  detail,  and  the  great  delay  which 
their  disclosure  will  unavoidably  occasion.  If  it  be  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  meeting,  for  the  general  difiusal  of  a body  of 
knowledge  on  so  great  a political  subject,  the  principal  letters 
will  be  published  by  the  committee’s  secretaiy ; — by  which 
means  the  despatch  necessary  to  so  great  an  assembly  will  be 
promoted. 


Th«  Yorkshire  Association,  so  celebrated  for  their  spirit  and 
numbers,  meet  about  the  close  of  the  present  month,  in  order 
previously  to  receive  the  decisions  of  this  province. 

The  Society  for  Constitutional  Knowledge,  in  London,  in 
which  are  enrolled  the  names  of  the  first  characters  in  Eng- 
land, (strenuous  laborers  in  the  glorious  business  of  reform  in 
our  sister  kingdom) — have  ordered  the  addresses  of  the  Ulster 
j-egiment,  and  of  the  forty-five  corps,  convening  the  provin- 
cial meeting  of  Ulster,  to  be  entered  in  their  books,  published 
in  the  -prints,  and  circulated  gratis  through  the  kingdom,  in 
order  that  the  exertions  of  Ireland  may  give  a spur  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  British  nation. 

The  Committee  is  rejoiced  to  observe,  that  the  English  let- 
ters are  full  of  expressions  of  a high  sense  of  the  wisdom,  spi- 
rit, and  unanimity  that  have  characterized  the  volunteer  army 
of  Ireland ; and  that  they  all  concur  in  conceiving  the  present 
-to  be  the  very  moment  in  which  a radical  pari ianaentary  reform 
can  best  be  effected.  They  universally  agree  in  the  idea,  that 
the  delegates  at  Dungannon  should  enter  into  a very  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  matter ; so  as  the  principles  of  reform  may 
, be  strongly  marked  in  their  resolves: — receiving  the  sanction 
and  concurrence  of  a general  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
four  provinces — coincidence  of  sentiment  in  which,  they  hold 
to  be  certainty  of  success. 

Founded  on  much  deliberation,  assisted  by  the  best  infor- 
mation they  could  procure,  the  Committee  have  ventured  to 
'^prepare  resolutions,  comprehending  a general  system  of  ideas 
on  the  subject,  which  they  w’ill  take  the  liberty,  through  their 
- chairman,  Lieut.  Col.' Sharman,  with  much  humility,  to  move 
in  the  august  body  of  representatives  of  the  volunteer  array  of 
Ulster. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  have  now  only  to  apolo- 
gize for  their  inability  to  so  weighty  a charge  : — Happy  if  their 
labors  shall  meet  the  approbation  of  their  fellow -citizens  ; or' 
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tend  in  the  most  remote  degree  to  any  Taluable  purpose.  They 
trust  that  the  spirit  or  firmness  and  integrity  which  has  alrea- 
dy restored  this  ancient  kingdom  to  her  rank  in  the  nations, 
will  crown  the  Sth  Sept.  1783,  as  a day  which  is  to  form  the 
ground- work  of  internal  emancipation,  on  a basis  as  great  as 
that  on  which  our  rights  as  an  independent  nation,  have  been 
with  such  rapid  success  already  established. 


ULSTER  VOLUNTEER  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  companies  of 
tlie  volunteer  army  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  by  their  dele- 
gates, held  at  Dungannon,  on  Monday  the  8th  of  September, 
1783; 

CoL.  James  Stewart,  Tyrone  regt.  in  the  chair, 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  entered  into: 

I.  RESOLVED  unanimously.  That  freedom  is  the  indefea- 
sible birth-right  of  Irishmen  and  Britons,  derived  L'cm  the 
author  of  their  being;  and  of  which  no  power  on  earth,  much 
less  a delegated  power,  hath  a right  to  deprive  them. 

II.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  they  only  are  free,  who 
are  governed  by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  they  assent,  ei- 
ther by  themselves  in  person  ; or  by  their  representatives  free- 
ly chosen  ; subject  to  the  control ; and  frequently  returning 
into  the  common  mass  of  constituents'. 

HI.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  majority  of  our  house 
of  commons  is  not  chosen  by  the  people  ; but  returned  by 
THE  mandate  of  PEERS  OR  COMMONERS  ,'  either  for  indigent 
boroughs,  where  scarcely  any  inhabitants  exist ; or  consider- 
able cities  and  towns,  where  tli^  elective  franchise  is  vested  in 
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a few ; who  are  thus  suffered  to  place  the  highest  trust*  of  so- 
ciety, against  the  interest  and  will  of  the  many,  in  the  hands 
of  men,  who  seldom  act  as  if  they  considered  themselve*  ac- 
countable for  their  conduct  to  the  people. 

IV.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  by  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  parliameuts,  elections  of  representatives  were  for  cen- 
turies annual,  and  in  many  instances  more  frequent;  and  the 
exercise  of  suffrage,  among  freemen,  universal. 

V.  Resolved  unanimousl}”.  That  every  approach  to  those 
fundamental  principles,  tends  to  a renovation  of,  not  an  inno- 
vation in,  the  constitution. 

VI.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  elective  franchise 
ought,  of  right,  to  extend  to  all  those,  and  those  only,  who 
are  likely  to  exercise  it,  for  the  public  good. 

VII.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  present  inadequate 
representation,  and  the  long  duration  of  parliaments,  destroy 
that  balance  which,  by  our  constitution,  should  subsist  be- 
tween the  three  estates  of  the  legislature  ; render  the  commons* 
house  independent  of  the  people ; procure  certain  majorities 
in  favor  of  every  administration  ; and  threaten  either  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  or  that  still  more  odious  government,  & ty- 
rannical aristocracy. 

VIII.  RESOLVED,  THEREFORE, 

That  the  present  imperfect  representation,  and  the  long  du- 
ration of  parliaments,  are  unconstitutional  and  intolera- 
ble GRIEVANCES. 

IX.  Resolved  unanimouslvj  that  as  the  voice  of  the  com- 
mons of  Ireland  is  ho  less  necessary  for  every  legislative  pur- 
pose than  that  of  either  the  king  or  lords,  the  people  have  a 
just  and  inherent  right  to  correct  the  abuses  of  representa- 
tion, whenever  such  abuses  shall  have  so  increased,  as  to  rob' 
them  of  their  constitutional  share  in  their  own  government. 

X.  Resolved  unanimously,  That  it  is  the  interest  of  par- 
liament itself  to  effect  a substantial  reform ; as  the  very  exis- 
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tence  of  that  assembly  must  become  precarious,  when  it  shall 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  people,  to  whom  originally  it  owed 
its  creation — and  from  whom  alone  its  powers  were  derived. 

XI.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  we  solemnly  pledge  our- 
selves to  each  other  and  to  our  country,  to  seek  a speedy  and 
effectual  redress  of  these  our  grievances,  and  to  co-operate  with 
our  fellow-subjects,  in  every  exertion  necessary  to  obtain  it. 

We  call  for  the  aid  of  every  upright  senator ; of  every  man, 
whether  in  Ireland  or  Great-Britain,  who  bears  or  wdshes  to 
acquire  the  title  of  a freeman  ! 

XII.  Resolved  unanimously,  That  we  have  attended  with 
admiration  to  the  noble,  though  hitherto  ineffectual  efforts,  of 
those  illustrious  characters  and  virtuous  citizens,  w ho,  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  strenuously  labour  to  procure  redress  of 
similar  grievances.  May  the  examples  of  the  sister  nations, 
mutually  animate  the  inhabitants  of  each  to  persevere  with 
unremitting  ardor,  until  the  glorious  labor  be  finally  comple- 
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XIII.  Resolved  unanimously,  That  a committee  (of  five  per- 
sons from  eacli  county)  be  now  chosen,  by  ballot,  to  represent 
this  province  in  a grand  national  convention,  to  be  held  at 
noon  in  the  Royal  Exchange  of  Dublin,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
November  next;  to  which  we  trust  each  of  the  other  provin- 
ces will  send  delegates,  to  digest  and  publish  a plan  of  parlia- 
mentary reform — to  pursue  such  measures  as  may  appear  to 
them  most  likely  to  render  it  effectual ; to  adjourn  from  time 
to  time,  and  convene  provincial  meetings,  if  found  necessary. 


ANTRIM. 


DOW  N. 


Col.  O'Neill, 

Lieut.  Col.  Sharman, 
Col.  Rowdey, ' 


^ Col.  Robert  Stew’art, 

Capt.  Matt.  Forde,  junior. 
Major  Craw'ford, 


\ 


Capt.  W.  Todd  JoneSj 
Col.  T.  M.  Jones. 
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ARMAGH. 

Earl  cf  Charlemont, 

Lieut.  Col.  Drownlow, 

Sir  Capel  Moljneaux, 

Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Walter  Synott, 
Capt.  James  Dawson. 

CAVAN. 

Lord  Farnham, 

The  Hon.  J.  J.  Maxwell, 
Capt.  Fran.  Saunderson, 

Col.  Geo.  Montgomery, 

Capt.  Henry  Clements. 

DONEGALL. 

Col.  Alexander  Montgomery, 
Col.  John  Hamilton, 

Lieut.  Col.  A.  Stewart, 

Col.  Robt.  Mdintock, 

Lieut.  Col.Ch.  Nesbitt. 


Col.  Pat.  Savage, 

Capt.  Gawiii  Hamilton. 

FERMANAGH. 

Col.  Irvine, 

Col.  Sir  Arthur  Brooke, 

Capt.  A.  C.  Hamilton, 

Jason  Flazard,  Esq. 

Capt.  Jas.  Armstrong. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Derry, 

Col.  Rt.  Hon.  Thos.  Connolly, 
Col.  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Carey, 
Capt.  Leckey, 

Capt.  Ferguson. 

MONAGHAN. 

Col.  Chs.  Powell  Leslie,. 

Col.  Frs.  Lucas, 

Col.  John  Montgomery, 

Capt.  Wm . F orster. 

Col.  Jas.  Hamilton. 

TYRONE. 


Col.  Stewart, 

Lieut.  Col.  Montgomery, 
Col.  Jas.  Alexander, 
Lieut.  Col.  Charleton, 
Capt.  Eccles, 


XIV.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  it  be  an  instruction  te 
said  committee,  that  the  delegates  from  each  county  do  pre- 
pare, and  carry  with  them  to  the  national  convention  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  in  this  province  ; 
the  mode  of  election  in  such  as  at  present  return  members  to 
parliament ; as  near  as  may  be  the  proporuonate  number  of 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  in  each ; and  a 
conjecture  of  their  comparative  properties. 


XV.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  we  are  decided  in  opinioH 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  ought  not  in  future  to 
consent  to  any  bill  of  supply  for  a longer  term  than  twelve 
months;  nor  more  than  six  months,  until  a complete  redress 
of  said  grievances  be  obtained. 

The  following  address  of  the  first  regiment  of  Irish  Brigade 
to  the  chairman  of  this  association,  on  the  15th  of  Feb.  1782, 
being  read : 

'To  Col.  William  Irvine,  Chairman  of  the  Ulster  volun- 
teer delegates  assembled  at  Dungannon, 

Feb.  15  th,  1782. 

' SIR, 

' I am  directed  by  the  first  reginfient  of  Irish  Brigade  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  on  the  22d  day  of  last  month,  at  a full  meet- 
ing of  that  corps,  they  unanimously  adopted  the  resolutions 
of  the  Ulster  delegates  assembled  at  Dungannon,  on  Friday, 
15th  February  last. 

* To  that  assembly,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, which  is  the  glory  of  the  present  times,  and  must  be 
the  wonder  of  futurity,  Ireland  owes  her  emancipation. 

‘ Toleration,  the  offspring  of  benevolence  and  wisdom,  was 
no  sooner  adopted  by  that  illustrious  body,  than  received  and 
cherished  through  the  whole  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  from  a divided  became  an  united  people. 

‘ You,  sir,  and  the  highly  respectable  body  of  which  you  are 
chairman,  will  hear  with  pleasure  of  every  accession  of 
strength  to  the  volunteer  army  : I am  happy,  therefore,  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  this  regiment,  though  but  four  months  em- 
bodied, is  numerous  and  respectable  ; a circumstance  suffici- 
ent to  convince  the  world,  that  the  public  virtue  of  this  king- 
dom daily  increases,  and  that  the  glorious  flame  of  Liberty 
blazes  through  the  nation. 

‘ At  this  great  crisis,  when  the  western  world,  while  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a rising  empire,  temptingly  holds  out  a 
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lystem  of  equal  liberty  to  mankind,  and  waits  with  open  arms 
to  receive  the  emigrants  from  surrounding  nations ; we  think 
it  a duty  we  owe  to  our  country,  to  promote,  as  far  as  our  ex- 
ample can  reach,  an  affectionate  coalition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  Animated  by  this  sentiment,  and  convinced  that 
national  unanimity  is  the  basis  of  national  strength,  this  regi- 
ment affords  a striking  instance  how  far  the  divine  spirit  of 
toleration  can  unite  men  of  all  religious  descriptions  in  one 
great  object,  the  support  of  a free  constitution. 

' I,  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
with  the  highest  respect, 
your  faithful  and  most 
obedient  servant, 

John  Sutton,  president. 

XVI.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  this  association  entertain 
the  most  grateful  sense  of  the  approbation  of  such  liberal  and 
patriotic  men  as  compose  that  respectable  body ; that  we  re- 
joice in  the  accession  of  their  abilities  to  the  common  cause, 
and  that  we  will  be  happy  to  co-operate  with  them  in  effect- 
ing the  complete  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  good  people  of 
this  kingdom. 

XVII.  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  following  address 
to  the  volunteer  armies  of  the  provinces  of  Munster,  Leinster 
and  Connaught,  be  printed  with  these  resolutions. 

TO  THE  VOLUNTEER  ARMIES  OF  THE  PROVINCES  OF 
MUNSTER,  LEINSTER  AND  CONNAUGHT. 

FELLOW-SUBJECTS, 

THE  transcendant  events  which  our  united  efforts  have 
produced,  present  an  eminent  instance  of  the  protecting  hand 
of  Heaven  ; — whilst  the  progressive  virtue  and  general  union 
of  the  people,  naturally  prompt  them  to  revive  the  spirit  of  an 
unrivalled  constitution,  and  to  vindicate  the  inherent  rights 
of  men. 
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The  most  important  work  yet  remains ; which,  neglected/ 
our  past  attainments  are  transitory,  unsubstantial,  insecure !— -* 
an  extension  to  thousands  of  our  beloved  fellow-citizens  of  a 
franchise,  comprehending  the  very  essence  of  liberty : and 
drawing  the  line  which  precisely  separates  the  freeman  from 
the  slave. 

Suffer  us>  therefore,  to  conjure  you  by  every  endearing  tie 
that  connects  man  with  man — with  unceasing  zeal  to  pursue 
one  of  the  most  glorious  objects  that  ever  agitated  the  human 
mind : a restoration  of  virtue  to  a senate  long  unaccustomed 
to  speak  the  voice  of  the  people ; a renovation  of  the  ancient 
balance  of  our  government ; and  a firm  establishment  of  the 
first  gifts  of  nature,  on  the  ruins  of  an  avowed  corruption^  at 
once  the  bane  of  morals  and  of  liberty. 

From  a Grand  National  Convention^  distinguished  by  integ- 
rity, and  inspired  with  the  courageous  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, every  blessing  must  result. 

• With  one  voice,  then — the  voice  of  united  millions,  let 
Ireland  assert  her  claim  to  freedom. 

Through  her  four  provincial  assemblies  let  her  tem^^erate 
declarations  flow  to  one  common  center ; and  there,  matured 
into  an  extensive  plan  of  reform,  be  produced  as  the  solemn 
act  of  THE  VOLUNTEER  ARMY  OF  IRELAND:  as  a demand  of 
rights,  robbed  of  which,  the  unanimated  forms  of  a free  go-f 
vernment  would  be  a curse ; and  existence  itself,  cease  to  be  a 
blessing. 

FRIENDS  AND  COUNTRYMEN, 

The  eyes  of  an  enlightened  world,  are  this  instant  upon  us ! 
Munster  has,  in  part,  already  led  the  way  ; and  millions  of 
our  fellow-subjects  of  Britain,  in  whom  the  fitime  of  liberty 
still  burns  with  lustre,  behold  with  delight  our  exertions  in 
the  common  cause  ; and  in  our  success,  see  the  certain  liar- 
binger  of  their  ow  n. 
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Let  the  reflection  that  Greece,  the  seat  of  liberty  and  of 
icience ; that  Rome,  t!ie  mistress  of  the  world ; and  that  in-* 
numerable  States,  once  flourishing  and  free,  now  lie  prostrate 
by  the  hand  of  tyranny — teach  Ireland  rvisdom.  To  our  de- 
liberative assemblies  they  convey  awful  warning  to  be  spirit- 
ed, unanimous,  and  firm  ; lest  the  present  wTetched  condi- 
tion of  other  countries  be  soon  the  fate  of  our  own  ! 

May  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe  crowm  his  other 
blessings,  by  being  present  wdth  us, — by  promoting  union  and 
the  love  of  our  country  among  all  ranks  of  men  ; and  by  fi- 
nally directing  our  exertions  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  peace ! 

A specific  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  being  produced 
and  read  by  the  committee  of  cmrespondence : 

XVI IJ.  Resolved  unanimously,  that  said  plan  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  national  convention,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  lieut.  colonel  Sharman 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  for 
their  great  trouble  in  collecting  information  on  a parliamenta- 
ry reform,  and  for  their  abilities  and  zeal  in  digesting  matter 
for  the  meeting  of  this  day. 

XIX.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing be  presented  to  the  lord  bishop  of  Derry,  for  his  atten- 
dance and  assistance  in  the  business  of  this  day  ; for  his  warm 
attachment  to  the  volunteer  cause ; and  for  proving  himself 
the  steady  friend  to  the  liberties  of  Ireland  upon  all  occasions. 

XX.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  sincere  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dungannon, 
for  their  very  polite  conduct,  and  to  the  Dungannon  battalion, 
for  their  vigilant  conduct  w hen  on  guard  this  day. 

XXI.  Resolved  unanimously.  That  we  lament  that  una- 
voidable business  of  consequence,  prevented  our  late  chair- 
man, Col.  William  Irvine,  from  attending  this  meeting,  and 
that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  transmitted  by  our  secretary 


tn  til  at  ^entlemah  for  bis  uniform  zeal  and  (IdeUty  in  tbe 
cause  of  his  country. 


THE  cause  of  Reform  had  made  a rapid  progress  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  light  which  the  glorious  revolu- 
tion of  1782  shed  upon  the  nation,  and  the  enthasiasm  with 
which  it  animated  the  people  to  establish,  on  a broad  and  firm 
foundation,  that  liberty  which  they  had  wrung  from  a re- 
luctant government,  encouraged  the  most  distinguished 
patriots  of  the  day  to  prosecute  tbe  cause  of  Reform  with 
redoubled  ardor.  The  Volunteers  had  accomplished  the 
freedom  of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  hut  obeyed  an 
impulse  they  could  not  presume  to  control.  Mr.  Grattan  was 
the  powerful  organ  through  which  the  new-bdm  liberty,  of 
his  Tcountry  communicated  its  wishes  : but  Flood,  anxious  to 
out-run  his  great  rival  in  the  glorious  race,  put  himself  for- 
ward as  the  man  who  could  best  complete  what  Grattan  so 
well  begun.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  anxiously  turned 
upon  the  military  convention  that  was  to  meet  at  Dungannon 
on  the  8th 'September,  1783 ; but  unfortunately  for  the  cause 
of  Reform,  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  sat  with  folded  arms,  like  the  spectators  in  a thcatrcj' 
contemplating  struggles,  in  the  result  of  which  they  were 
doomed  to  have  no  interest  w'hateVer,  The  cry  of  Freedom 
was  confined  to  the  small  circle  of  the  Protestant  population* 
The  old  prejudices  which  characterised  the  Irish  Protestant 
colony,  lived  with  equal  force  and  equal  acrimony  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  among  the  Reform- 
ers: even  the  great  Flood  could  not  look  at  the  emancipation 
of  his  Catholic  countrymen  without  alarm ; and  Lord  Cbarlc- 
mont,  to  whom  all  the  Reformers  looked  up  with  veneration 
and  affection,  was  one  of  the  last  to  surrondetf  his  hereditary 
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pmqiftficer  Jijniiiwt  tRe  ig^nrt-  majoritjr  of  Ris  countrymen. 
The  Govcrninent  of  the  day,  knowing  the  narrowness  of 
base  on  which  the  Reformers  built,  easily  anticipated  the  re^ult 
of  their  efforts:  it  wisely  conjectured,  that  they  would  b# 
beaten  by  their  own  bigotry. 

The  kingdom  was  now  much  agitatfcd.  A provincial 
meeting  * had  met  at  Cork'  on  the  1st  of  Warch,  1 78.1,  and 
entcreff  into  various  resolutions  in  favor  of  Reform.  On  the 
f4th  of  July,  following,  whilst  Lord‘Charl’emont  was  on  a 
Yisit  at  Lurgan,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Brownlow,  he  received  the* 
annexed  letter  fl-om  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  appoint* 
ed'  by  the  delegates  of  forty-five  corps,  assembled  at  Lii- 
hum,  on  the  1st  of  July,  178S,  wliidi  committee  met  at 
Belfast  on  the  I'gfth  of  the  same  month;  It  was  this  com* 
»itte«  which  corresponded  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond^ 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  other  promoters  of  Reform. 


My  Lord,  Belfast^  July,\^,  1 7?5. 

THE  very  glorious  and  effectual  part  your  Lordship  baa 
taken  in  the  emancipation  of  this  kingdom,  naturally  leads  ilia 
Vf.'luntecrs  of  the  North  of  Ireland  to  up  look  to  your  Lord* 
ship,  for  a decided  support  in  favour  of  reform,  which  your 
Lordship  has  already  declared  meets  your  w'armest  approbation. 

To  a nobleman  so  w ell  acquainted  with  the  ruinous  state  of 
the  representation  of  Ireland,  in  us  to  aim  at  conveying  infor* 
mation  were  superfluous  and  unnecessary.  The  day  fixed  for  ' ' 
the  Dungannon  meeting  being  very  near,  viz.  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber next,  and  our  day  of  meeting,,  as  a committee  for  arrang- 
ing the  information  w’e  shall  receive,  being  the  20th  of  August, 
we  humbly  hope  your  Lordship  will  favor  us  before  the  latter 
date,  with  your  sentiments  at  large  on  this  subject,  pointing 
out  «uch  a specific  mode  of  reform,.and  the  most  eligible  step^ 
leading  to  it,  as  come  up  to  your  Lordship’s  ideas.  We  ha^» 
yet  another  favor  to  request,  viz.  that  your  Lordship  would 
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Infonn  vs,  whether  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
exclusion  of  pensioners,  limiting  the  number  of  .placemen,  and 
a tax  on  absentees,  or  any  of  them,  be  in  your  Lordship's 
opinion  subjects  in  which  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  ought  to 
uHerfere ; and  we  more  earnestly  entreat,  that  your  Lordship 
may  favour  us  with  a sketch  of  such  resolutions,  as  your 
Lordship  would  think  proper  to  be  proposed  at  Dungannon. 
Your  Lordship  will  be  so  g«#d  to  address  your  reply  to  our 
chairman,' at  Lisburn. 

Signed  hy  order,  &c. 

This  letter  made  a deep  impression  on  Lord  Charlemont. 
It  was  to  him  a sufficient  indication  of  what  I have  already 
stated,  that  tfiere  were  some  leaders  of  the  V'olunteers,  deter- 
mined nut  to  limit  their  operations  to  a parliamentary  reform, 
but  to  visit,  regulate,  perhaps  control,  every  department  in 
the  state.  The  points  alluded  to  in  their  letter  met  his  ap- 
probation, the  tax  on  absentees  excepted.  The  principal 
object,  a parliamentary  reform,  would,  he  was  afraid,  be 
crushed  to  nothing,  amid  such  a crowd  of  measures  with 
which  they  proposed  to  accompany  it.  Altogether  the  busi- 
ness did  not  stem  to  him  to  wear  the  most  propitious  aspect. 
Something  Imwever  was  to  be  done,  and  -I  e immediately 
wrote  the  following  letter.  Perhaps  few  men  had  ever  a more 
delicate  and  difiicult  part  to  act  than  Lord  Charlemont,  not 
only  at  the  present  juncture,  but  turougbout  the  whole  of  thia 
momentous  business. 

Gentleme^v,  Lurgan,  July  24, 17115. 

PLEASE  to  accept  ray  most  sincere  acknowledgements 
for  your  kind,  thougli  I fear,  too  partial  expressions,  as  well 
as  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  in  applying  to  me  fpt 
advice  on  a matter  so  justly  interesting  to  you,  and  so  very 
important  to  this  nation.  Bnt  wlrile  I thank  you  for  your 
kindness  towards  me,  I cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  your  par- 
tiality has  induced  you  greatly  to  over-rate  my  abilities, 
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which  are  far  unequal  to  the  task  you  have  assigned  me. 
A reform  in  the  representation  of  Ireland  is  a measure  which 
most  certainly  meets  with  my  warmest  approbation,  and  yon 
may  be  assured  that  I shall  co-operate  with  every  sincere  lo- 
ver of  his  country,  towards  the  attainment  of  that  desirable 
object ; but  to  point  out  a specific  mode,  is  a matter  of  so  dif- 
ficult a nature,  that  I should  esteem  myself  presumptuous,  if  I 
should  attempt  it, — certain  as  I am,  that  it  will  require  the 
united  efforts^  and  the  most  deliberate  consideration  of  the  wisest 
men  in  this  kingdom,  to  produce  such  a plan,  as  may  be 
deemed  unexceptionable.  The  pain,  however,  which  I must 
at  all  times  feel  from  being  compelled  to  refuse  my  immediate 
compliance  with  any  request  of  your’s,  is  in  the  present  in- 
stance somewhat  alleviated,  by  my  being  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  not  now  necessary  that  such  mode  should  be  pointed 
out  to  you ; and  since  you  have  been  pleased  to  ask  my  ad- 
vice, permit  me,  as  a sincere  friend  to  the  object  of  our  mutu- 
al wishes,  to  advise,  that  at  the  Dungannon  meeting,  the  mea- 
sure alone  should  be  recommended,  without  specifying  any 
mode  whatsoever;  which  last  consideration  ought,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  mature 
deliberation  of  your  Parliament,  and  particularly  of  those  re- 
presentatives whom  you  are  now  about  to  chuse. 

Respecting  the  other  points  upon  which  you  desire  my 
judgment,  they  are  all  of  them  important,  and  of  nice  discus- 
sion { but  I will  abstain  from  entering  into  them  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  I would  heartily  recommend  it  to  you,  to 
confine  yourselves  to  the  one  great  measure  only,  which  when 
ones  carried  into  execution,  will  infaUibly  secure  all  benefits 
of  inferior  magnitude. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedt.  and  most  faithful  Servt, 

CHARLEMONT, 
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The  meeting  at  Dungannon  was  held  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Delegates  from  2()9  military  corps.— 
Mr.  James  Stewart,  member  fur  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Lord 
Charlcmont's  particular  and  valued  friend,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  Lord  Bristol,  (Bishop  of  Derry),  was  also  present. 
Many  resolutions  were  entered  into;  but  the  principal  one  Was, 
**  That  a committee  of  five  persons  from  each  county  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  to  represent  this  province  (Ulster)  in  a grand 
national  convention,  jto  be  held  at  noon,  in  the  Royal  Exchange 
of  Dublin,  on  the  10th  of  November  next,  to  which  w e trust 
each  of  the  other  provinces  will  send  delegates  to  digest,  and 
publish  a plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  to  pursue  such  mea- 
sures as  may  appear  to  them  most  likely  to  render  it  effectual, 
4o  adjourn  from  timetotirae,  and  convene  provincial  meetings, 
if  found  necessary. 

An  address  to  the  Volunteers  of  Munster,  Connaught,  and, 
Leinster,  accompanied  this  resolution,  fraught  with  the  loftiest 
sentiments  in  favor  of  liberty,  alluding  to  the  events  of  last 
year,  merely  as  an  incitement  to  go  further,  and  pouring  it- 
self forth  in  that  diffuse  and  impassioned  eloquence,  always 
imposing  on  men  of  warm  tempers,  on  subjects  w'ith  which 
they  are  little  conversant,  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  ardent 
and  precipitant  master-spirits  of  that  agitated  period.  Several 
subordinate  resolutions  w'ere  entered  into.  - A proposition 
relative  to  the  concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  brought  forw’ard;  well  intentioned,  per- 
haps, but  indiscreet,  for  though  that  measure  w^as  most  wise- 
ly (as  I shall  ever  think)  adopted  by  Parliament  ten 
years  afterwards,  it  net  only  would  not  have  met  support 
from  the  Protestant  part  of  the  community  .in  1783,  but  any 
warm  efi’orts  in  its  favour  must  have  only  added  to  that  fiame, 
which  already  began  to  blaze  with  too  much  violence.  Lord 
Charlemont’s  friends- took  the  lead  in  the  rejection  of  this 
proposition.  It  clearly  indicates  the  limited  space  in  which 

convention  moved.  But  more  cf  this  hereafter. 


An  extract  ftw  a letter  of  Mr.  Burke  to  Lord  Charlemont, 
though  it  does  not  allude  to  the  convention,  shows  iq  some 
vespect  the  sentiments  of  the  ministers  with  whom  he  wascon- 
ejected,  towards  Ireland  just  at  this  time.-i — I see  with  con?» 
cern  that  there  are  some  remains  of  ferment  in  Ireland, 
though,  I think,  we  have  poured  in  to  assuage  it,  almost  all 
the  oil  in  our  stores.  To  ray  astonishment,  I hear,  that  the 
▼ery  throwing  out  of  a bill,  in  a common  parliamentary  form, 
bccauee  the  renew'al  of  it,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  bringer 
in,  militated  with  the  late  ample  grants  to  you  in  the  colony 
trade,  has  been  matter  of  offence  to  some  people.  On  this  it  is 
impossible  to  say  any  thing.  ^ I am  sorry  for  jt.  Ireland  is  an 
Independent  kingdom  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  But  there 
are  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  411  countries,  that  1x0 
claims  made,  or  allowed,  can  alter.  We  cannot  reclaim,  and 
I really  believe,  no  creature  here  wishes  to  reclaim,  one  iota 
of  the  concessions  made.  But  you  are  too  near  us,  not  to  be 
affected,  more  or  less,  with  the  state  of  tilings  here.  If  you 
quarrel  with  the  present  ministry,  it  will  embarrass  tliem 
nndoubtedly  ; but  then  you  may  have  those  who  cjo'not  wish 
so  sincerely  for  making  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  a very  prin* 
tipal  part  of  the  bond  of  union  between  us.  InsteafI  of  treaty, 
to  begin  with  quarrel,  about  what  may.  be  thought  fit  to  ask, 
is  hardly  the  usage,  even  of  those  who  are  supposed  in  a sort 
of  natural  state  of  enmity.  But  I go  beyond  my  mark.  A 
httle  anxiety  for  the  public  in  a very  critical  state,  has  induced 
me  to  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  to  one  who  has  little  natu- 
ral weight,  and  no  official  duty,  that  calls  him  to  this  parti- 
cular affair,  unless  it  becomes  matter  of  parliamentary  discus- 
sion.” ^ 

As  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  now  drew 
Bear,'  the  Lord  Lieutenant  atul  the  Government  were,  and 
with  reason,  not  at  all  at  their  case,  but  most  wisely  forbore 
.any  hostility.  Indeed,  any  thing  of  that  aort  would  theu  haro 


be^n  as  Inefficacious  on  their  part,  as  the  efforts  of  some'  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  Volunteers  were  unavailing  in'  checking 
their  progress.  Many  of  the  delegates,  however,  who  were 
chosen,  in' a good  measure  soothed  the  fears  of  Government. 
Lord  Charlemont,  Mr.  Bro  wnlow,  and  three  other  gentlemen 
of  rank  and  consequence,  were  appointed  from' * Armagh. 
Mr.  Stewart  from  Tyrone.  S:*veral  of  known  loyalty,  and 
inimical  to  all  anarchy,  were  nominated.  Others,  indeed^  of 
very  dissimilar  principles,  procured  seats  in  the  eonVentioh, 
The  county  of  Derry  appointed  four  respectable  members, 
with  whom  they  associated  their  Bishop,  Frederick,  Earl  of 
Bristol.  If  this  work  should  chance  to  survive  the  present 
day,  those  who  come  after  us  may  not  be  incurious  to  leant 
something,  however  slight,  of  that  singular  man.  He  Wa6 
the  son  of  Lord  Hervey,  so  generally,  but  so  imperfectly 
known,  by  the  malign  antithesis,  and  epigrammatic  lines  of 
Pope.  His  mother,  Lady  Hervey,  was  also  the  subject  of 
that  poet's  muse  ; but  his  muse  when  playful  arid  in  good 
humour.  Two  noblemen  of  very  distinguished  talents,  the 
Earls  of  ChesterfitM  and  Bath,  have  also  celebrated  her  in  a 
most  witty  and  popular  ballad.  Lord  Bristol  was  a man  of 
considerable  parts,  but  far  more  brilliant  than  solid.  His 
family  was  indeed  famous  for  talents,  equally  so  for  eccen- 
tricity ; and  the  eccentricity  of  the  whole  race  shone  out, 
and  seemed  *to  be  concentrated  in  him.  In  one  respect,  he 
was  not  unlike  Vllliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Every  thing 
by  starts,  and  nothing  long."  Generous,  but  uncertain;, 
splendid,  but  fantastical ; an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  without 
any  just  selection  ; engaging,  often  licentious  in  conversation ; 
extremely  polite,  extremely  violent : it  is  indubitably  true, 
that  amidst  all  his  erratic  course,  his  bounty  was  not  seldom 
directed  to  the  most  proper  and  deserving  objects.  His  dis- 
tribution of  church  livings,  chiefly,  as  I have  been  informed, 
among  the  older  and  respectable  clergy  in  his  Qwii  diocese,. 
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must  always  be  mentioned  with  that  warm  approbation  which , 
it  is  justly  entitled  to.  It  is  said,  (how  truly  I know  not) 
that  he  had  applied  for  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  afterwards 
for  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  ; was  refused  both,  and  /line 
ill(Z  lacryvKBy  hence  his  opposition.  But  the  inequality,  th« 
irregular  flow  of  his  mind,  at  every  period  of  his  life,  suffici- 
ently illustrate  his  conduct,  at  this  peculiar  and  momentous 
period. — Such,  however,  was  this  illustrious  prelate,  who, 
notwithstanding  be  scarcely  ever  attended  Parliament,  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  Italy,  was  now  called  upon  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  Parliament,  and  direct  the  vessel  of  state  in 
that  course,  where  statesmen  of  the  most  experience,  and  per- 
sons of  the  calmest  judgment,  have  had  the  misfortune  totally 
to  fail. — His  progress  from  his  diocese  to  the  Metropolis,  and 
his  entrance  into  it,  were  perfectly  correspondent  to  the  rest 
of  his  conduct.  Through  every  town  on  the  road  he  seemed 
to  court,  and  was  received,  with  all  warlike  honours  ; and  I 
remember  seeing  him  pass  by  the  Parliament  House  in  Dub- 
lin, (Lords  and  Commons  were  then  both  sitting)  escorted  by 
a body  of  dragoons,  full  of  spirits  and  talk,  apparently  enjoy- 
ing the  eager  gaze  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  and  display- 
ing altogether,  the  self-complacency  of  a favourite  Marshal  of 
France,  on  his  way  to  Versailles,  rather  than  the  grave  deport- 
ment of  a Prelate  of  the  church  of  England. 

^The  convention  met  in  Dublin,  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
when,  as  preparatory,  to  every  thing  else,  they  chose  Lord 
Cbarlemoht  their  President.  “ The  same  reason,”  says  his 
Lordship,  which  had  induced  me  to  accept  the  nomination 
from  Armagh,  and  to  persuade  many  moderate  friends  of 
mine,  much  against  their  wishes,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
delegated,  namely,  that  there  sliould  be  in  the  assembly,  a 
strength  of  prudent  men  suincient,  by  withstanding  or  pre- 
venting violence,  to  secure  moderate  measures,  induced  me 
now  to  accept  the  troublesome  and  dangerous  office  of  Presi- 
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dent  which  was  unanimously  voted  to  me.  Another  reason 
- also  concurred  to  prevent  roy  refusal.  The  Bishop  of  Derry 
had,  I knew,  done  all  in  his  power  to  be  elected  to  that  office^ 
and  I feared  that,  if  I should  refuse,  the  choice  might  fall  on 
him,  which  would  indeed  have  been  fatal  to  tlie  public  re- 
pose.*' • The  delegates  being  very  numerous,  the  place  of 
meeting  was  altered  from  the  Exchange,  the  rooms  of  which 
were  too  smalh  to  the  Rotunda,  in  Rutland-Square.  Lord 
Charlemont>  as  President,  led  the  way,^  accompanied  by  a 
squadron  of  horse ; then  followed  the  delegates,  who  walked 
two  and  two,  and  formed  a procession  altogether  as  novel  aS 
imposing. 

The  convention  now  sat  in  form,  and  presented  according 
to  Lord  Cbarlemont,  **  a numerous,  and  truly  respectable  bo- 
dy of  gentlemen.  For,  though  some  of  a lower  Class  had 
been  delegated,  by  far  the  majority  were  men  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  many  of  them  Members  of  Parliament,  Lords 
and  Commoners ; a circumstance  which  may  be  in  some  de- 
. gree  attributed  to  my  endeavours.  For,  though  I never  cor- 
dially approved  of  the  meeting,  yet,  as  I found  it  impossible 
to  withstand  the  general  impulse  towards  it,  and,  as  for  rea- 
sons already  assigned,  I did  not  chuse  to  exert  my  against  it, 
especially  as  there  was  cause  to  fear  my  exertions  would  be 
fruitless,  and  if  so,  might  prevent  my  being  useful  towards 
moderating  and  guiding  those  measures  which  I could  not 
with  efficacy  oppose,  & directing  that  torrent  which  might  other- 
wise have  swept  down  all  before  it,  I had,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration, determined  that  to  render  the  assembly  as  respect- 
able as  possible,  was  the  next  best  mode  to  the  entire  prevention 
of  it ; and  this,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity, 
but  the  measure  also  which  it  meant  to  forward." 

Such  were  the  well-meant  efforts  of  Lord  Cbarlemont. 
.But  when  the  convention  proceeded  to  business,  it  was  soon 
found,  that  his  moderation  and  good  sense,  aid^d  bv  the  most 
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respectable  in  that  convention,  would  too  often  prore 
gether  inefficient.  Though  Mr.  Brownlow,  a wise  man,  and 
. carrying  with  him  that  authority  which  wisdom  and  integrity, 
supported  by  large  possessions,  will  very  generally  command, 

• was  chairnoan  of  the  committee,  into  which  the  convention 
resolved  itself ; though  other  gentlenien,  the  most  respectable, 
formed  the  sub-committee,  whose  business  it  was  to  receive 
plans  of  reform,  the  violent,  untutored,  and  unprincipled, 
sometimes  prevailed,  and  carried  resolutions,  totally  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  president,  or  chairman. 

A singular  scene  was  soon  displayed,  and  yet,  such  a 
scene  as  any  one,  who  considered  the  almost  unvarying  dis- 
position of  an  assembly  of  that  nature,  and  the  particular 
object  for  wbich  it  was  convened,  might  justly  have  expected. 
From  every  quarter,  and  from  every  speculatbt,  great  clerks, 
or  no  clerks  at  all,  was  poured  in  such  a multiplicity  of  plana 
of  reform,  some  of  them  ingenious,  some  which  bespoke  an 
‘ exercised  and  rational  mind,  but,  in  general,  as  1 have  been 
well  assured,  so  utterly  impracticable,  ‘^So  rugged  and  so 
wild  in  their  attire,"  they  looked  not  like  ‘*  the  otfsprisg  of 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  yet  were  orr  it that  language 
would  sink  in  pourtraying  this  motley  band  of  incongruous 
fancies,  of  mis-shapen  theories,  valuable  only  if  inefficient,  or 
execrable,  if  efficacious.  All  this  daily  issued'  from  presump- 
tuous empirics,  or  the  vainly  busy  minds  of  some  political 
philanthropists,  whom  the  good  breeding  alone  of  their  coun- 
trymen permitted  to  be  regarded  -as  not  totally  out  of  their 
senses.  The  committee  shewed  a perseverance  almost  mar- 
vellous, but  the  murky  conceits,  and  solemn  vanities  of  such 
preteuders  would  have  put  even  the  patience  of  the  man  of 
Vz  to  flight.  At  last,  after  being  for  several  days  bewildered 
in  this  palpable  obscure  of  politics,  and  more  and  more  theories 
flitting  round  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  committee,  that 
which  must  for  ever  take  place  on  such  occasions,  took  pWe 


liere.  A dictator  was  appointed,  not  indeed  in  name,  but 
substance.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  moved,  that  Xlr,  Henry  Flood, 
who  had  not  been  one  of  the  committee,  should  be  nominated, 
as  an  assessor,  or  joittt  member.  And  here  was  displayed  the  • 
potency  of  oratorical  talents  in  such  a body  of  men,  and  the  ' 
justice  of  Lord  BoHngbroke*s  observation,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  in  short,  any  assembly  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  like  a pack  of  hounds.  They 
will  always  follow  the  man  who  shews  them  most  game.  Se 
rapid  and  decisive  was  tlie  superiority  which  Flood  obtained, 
that,  without  his  concurrence,  nothing  was  approved  of.  The 
Bishop  now,  as  has  l)een  often  experienced,  found  himself 
undone  by  his  auxiliary.  All  his  hopes  of  pre-eminence  in  the 
convention,  and  elsewhere,  rested  on  his  ill-timed  support  of  the 
elective  franchise,  as  a measure  then,  and  at  once,  to  be  con- 
ceded to  the  Catholics.  The  groWst  adulation  would  blush 
to  say,  that  this  support  arose  from  superior  discernment,  or 
superior  benevolence.  His  family  had  tdways  cultivated  Whi^ 
principles,  and  however  the  necessity  of  “ The  descemlanls  of 
the  Princess  Sophia  being  Protestants,”- might  have  formed 
an  article  of  his  political  creed,  as  well  as  tliat  of  his  prede- 
cessor's, yet,  when  we  consider  his  volatility,  his  long  resi- 
dence on 'the  Banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  general  society  there, 
we  may  justly  conclude  tl-at,  at  any  period  ©f  our  history, 
Tros,  TyriusvCi  Catholic  or  Protestant  Electors,  or  Statesmen, 
would  have  been  oi^ects  of  the  most  entire  indifference  to 
him.  They,  in  truth,  were  so,  and  his  proposition.,  as  to  the 
Catholics,  though  dignified  by  his  adherents,  with  the  terms  of 
highly  philosophical,  were  resisted  by  Flood,  with  that  gentle- 
man's usual  success.  This  rejection  of  the  Catholic,  brought 
forward  various  plans  of  reform  in  favor  of  the  Protestants, 
•c  the  electors  as  they  then  stood.  Flood’s  angry  frown,  and 
angry  comments,  exiled  them  all.  Adieu  to  all  the  theories, 
phlegmatic,  or  airy,  of  the  learned  and  the  unleanacdl  They 


were  no  more  heard  of.  At  last  Mr.  Flood  produced  his  own 
plan  for  i^ew  .modelling  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  tlie  inferior^  and  then  submitted  to 
the  grand  committee,  as  it  was  called.'  A long  debate  arose. 
The  di^culties  under  which  the  assembly  labored  in  this  great 
work  of  legislation  were  now  apparent.  Flood's  plan,  not- 
withstanding all  his  subtle  interpretations 'and  comments,  was, 
on  sober  investigation,  found  not  much  superior  to  many 
which  preceded  it.  Nay,  there  were  some  who,  like  Dangle 
in  the  play,  thought  that  the  interpreter  was  the  hari]est  to 
be  understood  of  any  of, his  coadjutors.  But,  with  all  lus 
plan's  acknowledged  imperfections,  it  was  submitted  to,  as  the 
best  that  could  be  patronized  without  putting  the  assembly 
to  the  blush,  and,  indeed,  the  state  itself  to  the  most  imminent 
hazard.  * 

A short  scene  was  now  acted,  and,  aedbrding  to  all  the 
rules  of  criticism,  in  perfect  unison  with  the  former.  Two  or 
three  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  possessed  borough  property, 
- declared  in  the  Convention,  that  any  projjer  plan  of  reform 
should  meet  no  obstacle  from  such  possessions  remaining  in 
their  hands.  They  would  willingly  relinquish  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Immediately  ^er  those  gentlemen, 
who  at  that  moment  of  enthusiasm  were,  I make  no  doubt, 
perfectly  serious  in  what  they  said,  and  were  capable  of  very 
generous  derelictions,  uprose  several  patriotic  personages,  and 
professing  equal  ardor  in  the  public  cause,  made  similar  re- 
nunciations. Unfortunately,  however,  their  pretensions  to 
this  invidious  species  of  property  were  by  no  means  so  une- 
quivocal. Some  of  those  boroughs  wliich  they  were  pleased 
to  call  exclusively  their  own,  presented  only  very  debatealde 
ground,  and  were  in  general  known  to  those  gentlemen, 
merely  by  the  long  sufferings  which  they  sustained  for  oven 
a dubious  and  transitory  interest  in  them.  To  abandon  such 
boroughs  altdgtther  would,  at  any  time,  be  eonsummate 
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prudence.  To  immolate  a set  of  voters,  periodically  corrupt, 
or  law  agents  perpetually  rapacious,  would  be  most  laudable, 
if  a convention  or  reform  had  never  been  heard  of.  " Upon 
such  sacrifices,  the  Gods  themselves  would,”  I think,  “ throw 
incense could  they  have  really  been  made.  Yet,  with  no 
other  offerings  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  public  freedom,  than  what 
miglit  justly  be  termed  their  own  pei’sonal  embarrassments, 
and  molestations,  did  those  gentlemen  rise,  one  after  the 
other,  and,  with  the  most  untired  gravity,  nobly  bestow  on 
the  people  their  untenable  claims,  and  unsound  interests. 
But  they  seemed  resolved,  on  that  day,  that  every  proceediuf 
in  the  Convention,  should  be  almost  ideal,  and  visionary  plans 
of  reform  were  followed  by  imaginary  proscriptions  of  family 
electors. 

Those  shadow's  have  passed  over  the  scene  in  very  solemn 
and  ridiculous  order,  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  at  length 
tired  of  such  mock-heroic  visions,  anti  all  turned  towards 
Lord  Charlcmont.  An  enemy  to  ostentation,  and  always 
averse  to  public  speaking,  be  had  hitherto  remained  silent. 
But  he  found  it  necessary  now  to  say  something.  ‘*My 
determination,”  said  his  Lordship  **  to  sacrifice  to  the  public 
that  borough,  which  I have  ever  held  in  trust  for  the  people, 
was,  I thought,  sufficiently  declared,  by  my  acceptance  of  a 
seat  at  this  meeting.  That  trust  1 have  at  all  times  endea- 
voured to  execute  to  the  public  advantage ; and  I can  assure 
this  assembly,  that  I have  never  felt  so  much  real  satisfaction 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  which,  as  a trustee  for  the 
people,  have  been  confided  to  me,  as  I now  do,  in  resigning 
them."  The  convention,  and,  indeed,  all  his  auditory,  were 
to  the  utmost  gratified  by  this  declaration,  and  applauded  it 
as  the  language  of  sincerity  and  true  patriotism.  Flood’s 
plan  of  reform  having  now  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  two  com- 
mittees, was  finally  reported  to  the  convention,  where  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  again  brought  forward  his  proposal  in  favov 


of  the  Catholics,  and  was  supported  by  several  of  the  delegates. 
Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friends  opposed  him  strenuously, 
and  again  left  him  in  a minority.  The  point  was  warmly 
discussed.  These  repeated  differences  did  not  contribute 
much  to  the  establishment  of  any  cordial  amity  between  the 
noble  Prelate  and  the  Earl.  The  former,  one  day  whilst  the 
convention  was  employed  on  something  unimportant,  ventured 
to  hint  to  Lord  Charlemont,  as  they  sat  for  some  minutes 
apart  together,  That  his  conduct  was  by  no  means  generally 
approved  of,”  (alluding,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  Catholic  business) 
**  and  that  he  was  considered  as  rather  lukewarm  in  favor  of  a 
reform.”  To  this  suggestion  Lord  Charlemont  replied,  as 
may  be  imagined,  with  some  warmth.  A short  and  somewhat 
unpleasant  conversation  took  place,  not  at  all  necessary  now 
to  detail,  but  which  closed  with  these  words  of  Lord  Charlc- 
mont.  The  difference  which  I make  between  the  present 
and  the  former  objects  of  our  exertions  is  this  : — whilst  Ire« 
land  was  in  effect  subject  to  a foreign  legislature,  there  were 
no  lengths  I would  not  have  gone  to  rescue  her  from  a state, 
which  I considered  as  positive  slavery.  To  that  point  I had 
pledged  niy  life  and  fortune,  and  towards  the  attainment  of 
it,  I would  willingly  and  chearfully  have  hazarded  not  only 
them,' but  what  was,  and  still  is  more  dear  to  me,  and  far  more 
important,  the  peace  of  my  country.  Our  present  object  I 
esteem  great,  and  of  high  importance,  and  to  obtain  it,  I will 
do  every  thing  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  peace.  But, 
I will  go  no  further.  Make  what  use  of  this  you  please.” 
The  convention  proceeded  to  business,  and  the  Bishop  with- 
drew. 

After  three  weeks  sitting,  the  labours  of  the  convention 
seemed  to  draw  towards  an  end.  Lord  Charlement’s  health 
had  Buflered  much  from  so  close  a confinement,  and  he  looked 
with  pleasure  at  the  moment,  when  he  could  resume  his  dai- 
ly exercise,  and  literary  occupations.^  That  in«)iiient  did  no(. 
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•rrive  as  soon  as  he  expected.  The  commencement  of  the 
convention  was  inauspicious^  but  the  conclusion  was  agitating 
and  eventful  beyond  any  period  in  its  history. — Jt  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  Parliament  had\met  the  end  of  October, 
and  was  at  this  time  actu  illy  sitting.  To  the  astonishment  of 
Lord  Charlemont,  Flood  arose  in  the  convention,  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  November  29th,  and 
proposed,  that  he,  accompanied  by  such  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  were  then  present,  should  immediately  go  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill, 
exactly  correspondent  in  every  respect,  to  the  plan  of  reform 
which  he  had  submitted  to,  and  was  approved  of  by  the  con-_ 
veiition.  To  this  proposition  he  added  another,  “ That  the 
convention  should  not  adjourn  till  the  fate  of  his  motion  was 
ascertained."  • A more  complete  designation,  and  avowal  of  a 
deliberative  assembly  coexisting  with  Lords  and  Commons, 

I 

' and,  apparently,  of  co-extensive  authority,  could  scarcely  be 
made.  It  was,  in  truth,  like  bringing  up  a bill  from  the  bar 
of  one  House  of  Parliament  to  that  of  another.  Both  motions 
were  acceded  to.  The  impropriety,  the  imprudence  of  such' 
a step,  was  deeply  felt  by  Lord  Charlemont.  That  the  gen- 
tlemen who  adopted  Mr.  Flood’s  proposition  did  not  see  it  in 
this  light,  or  seeing  its  real  complexion,  did  not  abandon  it, 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ascendancy  which  Flood  had, 
at  this  time,  obtained  over  most  of  them,  as  well  as  to  that  ex- 
treme ardor,  which,  pursuing  a favoured  object,  overlooks  or 
contemns  ab  obstacles.  Lord  Charlemont  had  received  a hint 
-®f  this  extraordinary  movement  from  Flood,  but  it  was  no 
more  than  a hint  ; and  on  his  remonstrating  against  it,  that 
gentleman  seemed  to  have  abandoned  it.  Nor  would  he  per- 
haps have  brought  it  forward  at  all,  certainly  not  then,  had  he 
not  been  impelled  by  particular  personal  motives.  His  great 
ambition  was  to  take  the  lead  in  this  business  of  reform ; and 
a i be  at  that  time  looked  to  a seat  in  the  British  House  of 
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Commons,  (which  he  soon  after  obtained, 1 his  views  would, 
as  he  imagined,  be  most  powerfully  aided  by  his  splendid  ex- 
ertions in  the  convention,  as  well  as  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
enable  him  to  aspire  to  superior  rank  and  authority  among  the 
reformists  in  England,  as  well  as  those  of  Ireland.  The  time 
however  pressed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  in  a 
very  few  days.  To  relinquish  the  honour  of  moving  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  to  any  one,  he  could  not  think  of,  and  the  ea- 
gerness of  some  delegates,  co-operating  with  his  own  personal 
convenience,  he  hurried  it  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus 
is  there  a secret  history  in  all  the  public  transactions,  and  that 
history  not  always  the  most  brilliant. 

Parliament  now  became  the  theatre  of  popular  exertion. 
Whoever  was  present  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  November  1782,  cannot  easily  forget  what  pas- 
sed there.  I do  not  use  any  disproportionate  language,  when 
I say,  that  the  scene  was  almost  terrific.  Several  of  the  mi- 
nority, and  all  the  delegates,  who  had  come  from  the  conven- 
tion, were  in  the  uniforms,  and  bore  the  aspect  of  stern  hosti- 
lity. Oh  the  other  hand,  administration  being  supported  an 
this  occasion  by  many  independent  gentlemen,  and  having  at 
their  head  verj'  able  men,  such  as  Mr.  Yelverton,  and  Mr. 
Daly,  presented  a body. of  strength  not  always  seen  fn  the  mi- 
nisterial ranks,  looked  defiance  to  their  opponents,  and  indeed 
seemed  almost  unassailable.  They  stood  certainly  on  a most 
advantageous  ground,  and  that  ground  given  to  them  by  their 
adversaries.  - Mr.  Flood,  flushed  with  his  recent  triumphs  in 
another  place,  and,  enjoying  the  lofty  situation  which  his  abi- 
lities always  placed  him  in,  fearlessly  led  on  the  attack.  Mr. 
Yelverton  answered  him  with  great  animation,  great  strength 
of  argument,  and  concluded  with  a generous,  dignified  appeal 
to  the  Volunteers,  whom  he  applauded  for  every  part  of  their 
co:>duct,  the  present  alone  excepted.  Some  speeches  followed 
in  a similar  tone,  but  the  minds  of  men  soon  became  too  heated 
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to  pei’mit  any  regular  debate  whatever.  It  was  uproar,  it 
was  clamour,  violent  menace,  and  furious  recrimination  ! If 
ever  a popular  assembly  wore  the  appearance  of  a wild  and 
tumultuous  ocean,  it  was  on  this  occasion ; at  certain,  and 
those  .very  short,  intervals,  there  was  something  like  a calm, 
when  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  Constitution,  and  danger  of  any  military  assembly,  were 
feelingly  and  justly  expatiated  on.  The  sad  state  of  the 
representation  was,  with  equal  truth,  depicted  on  the  other 
side.  A denial  of  volunteer  interference,  and  the  necessity 
of  amending  the  representation,  whether  volunteers  existed 
or  not,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  made  with  very  imperfect 
sincerity,  and  in  the  latter  with  genuine  candor.  To  this 
again  succeeded  tumult  and  confusion,  mingled  with  the  sad 
and  angry  voices  of  many  who,  allied  to  boroughs,  railed  at 
the  Volunteers,  like  slaves,  not  gentlemen,  and  pretended  to 
uphold  the  Constitution,  whilst  they  were,  in  truth  appalled 
atjthe  light  that  now  began,  as  their  terror  suggested,  to 
pervade  their  ancient  and  ambiguous  property.  But  the  im- 
prudence of  the  Volunteers  was  of  more  service  to  such  men 
than  all  their  array  of  servile  hostility ; ©n  that  night,  at  least, 
it  proved  their  best  safeguard,  and  placed  them  not  within  the 
shadowy,  uncertain  confines  of  a depopulated  borough,  where 
they  could  find  no  safety,  but  under  the  walls  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  The  tempest,  (for  towards  morning  debate 
there  was  almost  none)  at  last  ceased ; the  question  was  put, 
and  carried,  of  course,  in  favor  of  government,  their  numbers 
159,  and  those  of  the  opposition,  77*  This  was  followed, 
and  wisely  too,  by  a resolution,  "declaratory  of  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  House  to  maintain  its  privileges  and  just 
rights  against  any  encroachments  whatever ; and  that  it  was 
then  indispensably  necessary  to  make  such  a declaration." 
An  Address  to  be  carried  up  to  the  Throne,  as  the  joint  Ad- 
dress ef  Lords  and  Commons,  was  then  moved  for,  in  whitd}/ 
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nfUr.  cipresting  Aelr  perfect  satisfaction  in  !iis 
goYjenmifnt,  they  declared  their  determined  resolution  to  sup* 
port  that  Government,  and  the  .Constitution,  with  their  livei 
tnd  fortunes.  This  Address  was  carried  to  the  Lords,  and 
immediately  agreed  to.  . . 

. We  must  now  go  back'  to  the  convention.— After  sitting 
tiro  hours,  or  more,  and  receiving  no  intelligence  from  Mr. 
Flood,  Lord  Charlemont,  suspecting  that  which  had  now  ta« 
ken  place,  and'dreading  lest  the  delegates,  who,  to  make  use 
of  his  own  phrase,  had  put  themselves  clearly  in  the  wrongs 
might  plunge  still  deeper  in  error,  if  they  continued,  at  that 
time,  to  sit  any  longer,  prevailed  on  them  to  adjourn  to  ^ the 
Monday  following.  All  his  address  was  required  to  carry  thie 
point,. and' no  other  person  would,  at  that  time,  have,  perhaps,, 
succeeded.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  there  was  a large  meet* 
ing  at  Cliarlemont  House,  of  his  particular  friends,  .who  una- 
nimously agreed,  that  the  public  peace,  should  be  the  Hrst 
ject  of  their  attention.  Messages  were  received  from  several 
delegates,  of  whom  Lord  Charlemont  had  scarcely  any  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  in  any 
measure  he  should  propose.  On  Monday  morning  he  took 
the  chair  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  at  the  convention. — A 
gloomy,  sullen  taciturnity  prevailed  for  some  time ; at  length 
« delegate  arose,  and  began  to  inveigh  against  the  House,  of 
Commons.  This  was  exactly  w hA  Lord.  Charlemont  expected!, 
and,  at  all  hazards,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to.  immedi- 
ately arose,  called  the  delegate  to  order,  and  said,  **  That  onf 
of  the  wisest  usages  in  Parliament  was,  never  to  take  notice  in  ont 
' House  of  what  was  said  in  another.  The  observance  .of  sudh 
a rule,  he  then  begged  particularly  to  recoinmend  to  the. con- 
vention." The  pr<^ricty  of  this  speech  was  instantaneously 
felt ; and,  though  many  subsequent  efforts  were  made,  tend- 
ing to  misrule  and  anarchy,  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  Lord 
Charlemont^  that  the  utmost  tranquillity  prevailed.  To  in- 
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fure  that  tranquillity,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  conrince 
the  delegates,  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed  in  l^ar* 
liament,  the  original  object  of  their  meeting  should  in  no  wise  be 
departed  from,  aftid  that  a Parliamentary  Reforin  should  be  as 
^Mdulously  attended  to,  though  in  a different  form,  as  it  had 
been  before.  Lord  Charlemonl’s  plan,  at  the  original  meting 
of  the  convention,  was,  to  prevent  the  most  remote  intercourse 
between  Parlianaent  and  that  assembly.  That  the  delegates, 
the  convention  being  previously  dissolved,  should  lay  the 
fcheme  of  reform,  which  seemed  to  be  most  approved  of,  bc« 
fore  their  county  meetings,  regularly  convened ; and  if  that, 
or  any  other  scheme,  should  be  particularly  regarded, 
then,  to  recorameml  such  measure  to  their  representatives,  and 
petition  Parliament  on  the  subject.  This  plan  efiectually 
guarded  against  any  direct  conflict,  at  least,  between  Parlia* 
tnent  and  the  convention ; and  though,  in  fact,  its  military 
origin  could  not  be  altogether  denied,  if  the  scheme  ot  that 
Assembly  was  alone  proposed,  yet  it  was  so  soon  to  be  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  the  Constitution  alone,  by  being  laid  before  tlio 
people,  and  by  them  again,  through  the  medium  of  their  fe* 
presentatives,  before  Parliament,  that  it  was  alm^t  abovo 
exception,  and  perhaps  the  best  that,  in  such  a peculiar  situ- 
ation as  matters  then  stood,  could  be  devised.  But  FloOd'g 
genius,  as  we  have  seen,  prevailed.  On  the  present  day  of 
ineeting,  it  was  absolutely  incumbent  not  to  sufier  ' the' edh- 
vention  to  depart  without  keeping  some  plan  of  reform  still 
before  their  eyes ; without  this  the  delegates  would  not  have 
been  pacified,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  expected.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  Were,  therefore,  proposed,  and  most  warmly 
and  unanimously  adopted ; . .. 

Resolved  unanimously. — That'  it  is  highly  necessary  for 
the  delegates , of  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  freeholders  of  their  several  counties,  to'  forward 
tie  plau  of  reform  agreed  to  by  this  Convention,  by  convening 
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county  meetings,  or  whatever  other  constitutional  mode  they 
naay  find  most  expedient ; and  that  they  not  only  instruct 
their  representatives  to  support  the  same  in  Parliament,  but 
also  request  the  members  of  the  several  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
and  manors,  within  their  county,  to  aid  in  carrying  the  same 
into  effect. 

Resolved  unanimously. — That  the  necessity  of  a Parlia- 
mentary Reform  is  manifest,  and  that  w^e  do  exhort  the  nation, 
by  every  constitutional  effort,  to  effectuate  such  Reform. 

But  the  business  did  not  close  here.  To  the  severe,  yet 
gentleman-like  reprehension,  which  many  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  Blouse  of  Commons  considered  themselves  as  justi- 
fied by  the  occasion  to  use  towards  the  Volunteers,  had  been 
added  many,  and  most  intemperate,  expressions  against  them 
by  others,  not  the  wisest  or  best  part  of  the  House.  An  Ad- 
dress to  the  King,  was,  therefore,  resolved  on  ; a,pr0te.station 
of  their  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  attaclinient  to  Great 
Britain,  being  regarded  as  the  most  dignified  replication  that 
could  be  made.  The  Address  was  conceived  in  very  dutiful 
terms,  and  concluded  with  these  words ; — And  to  implore 
your  Majesty,  that  our  humble  wish  to  have  certain  manifest 
perversions  of  the  Parliamentary  Representation  of  this  King- 
dom remedied  by  the  Legislature  in  some  reasonable  degree, 
may  not  be  imputed  to  any  spirit  of  innovation  in  us,  but  to 
a sober  gnd  laudable  desire  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  to  con- 
firm the  satisfaction  of  our  fellow  subjects,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  cordial  union  of  both  kingdoms.”  Lord  Charlemont,  fully 
aware  of  the  evil  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  the 
continuance  of  such  an  assembly  in  the  metropolis,  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  now  placed,  roost  wisely  insisted,  that 
no  other  business  should>  bt  proceeded  on,  and  the  Conven- 
tion finally  adjourned. 

Tims  closed  this  celebrated  meeting,  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  wish  had  never  been  convened.  To  deviate  from 
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candor,  would  ill  accord  with  the  venerable  name  which  can 
alone,  perhaps,  give  any  thing  like  permanency  to  these  me- 
moirs, and  an  adherence  to  truth,  is  the  great  duty  of  any  his- 
torian, to  whifch  all  other  considerations  must  necessarily 
yield.  From  the  personal  characters  of  the  leading  delegates, 
nothing  dangerous  to  the  state  was  to  be » apprehended.  But 
the  very  reasons  which  most  of  them  assigned  for  accepting 
such  a situation,  proved,  more  than  any  thing  else  could,  the 
irregularity  and  impropriety  of  the  meeting.  They  consented 
to  be  chosen,  in  order  to  prevent  mischief.  What  could  any 
rational  man  expect  from  an  assembly  which,  io  its  very  for- 
mation, carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  civil  confusion  ? — Happily 
for  Ireland,  Lord  Charlemont,  and  men  like  him,  prevented 
such  seeds  from  coming  to  maturity.  Yet,  with  all  their  in- 
fluence, they  were  in  some  instances,  obliged  to  give  way.  To 
put  a stop  originally  to  any  convention  whatever,  was  beyond 
their  powei.  The  increase,  the  success  of  the  volunteers,  sti- 
mulated them  to  pass  the  line  of  sound  discretion,  and  they  would 
have  formed  a convention,  though  their  loved  general  had  o- 
penly  declared  himself  totally  inimical  to  it.  Many  acted,  un- 
questionably, from  the  purest  motives ; others  from  perfect 
good  wishes  to  the  state,  mingled  with  no  small  attention  to 
their  own  family  interests  ; and  the  volunteers,  in  one  parti- 
cular district,-  were  broqght  forward,  unknowingly,  to  aid 
those  interests  and  the  common  cause  at  the  same  time.  They 
were  called  forth,  too,  at  this  particular  period,  because  those 
who  knew  them  best,  were  perfectly  sensible  that  their  inter- 
vention, would  otherwise  be  too  late,  or  that  they  could  not 
be  collected  at  all ; the  institution  being,  in  that  district,  and 
some  other  places,  even  then  rather  on  the  decline.  This 
may  surprize  many  readers,  but  the  fact  was  indubitably  so. 
There  were  also,  some  who  entered  into  the  convention,  for 
the  purposes  of  mischief.  The  popular  interest  altogether 
predominated,  and  when  the  conveation  sat,  the  mass  of  the 
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delf^tes  acted  at  assembliet,  merelj  papular,  erer  ^rill  act. 
Tbej  wandered  orer  a multiplicity  of  objects,  lometimes  at 
reason,  sometimes  at  caprice  dictated ; liberal  in  sentfinent, 
arbitrary  in  conduct,  till  a man  of  superior  abilities  (Flood)  a* 
rose  and  for  a time  ruled  them  with  absolute  sway.  So  close* 
ly  do  the  confines  ®f  multitudinous  and  ‘personal  despotism 
touch  each  other,  and  so  certain  is  it,  that,  when  the  people 
•eem  to  jovem  With  almost  uncontrolled  authority,  do  they 
most  approximate  to  the  solitary  rule  of  an  individual.  How 
did  this  assembly  act  > At  its  very  oaset  it  claimed  an  au* 
thority  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  legislature,  (the  common 
phrase  was,  that  the  convention  was  the  true  Parliament,)  and 
at  its  conclusion,  it  rushed  forward  with  propositions  for  the 
instant  adoption  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  such  an  in- 
tervention been  in  the  slightest  degree  successful,  it  is  evident, 
to  any  thinking  person,  that  the  remedy  would  have  b«en  in- 
finitely worse  than  the  disease.  Such  a victory  over  the  House 
cd*  Commons,  could  not  have  terminated  there,  for  neither  the 
volunteers,  nor  the  people,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it. 
They  might  have  said  that  they  Would,  and  at  the  moment 
been  sincere  in  such  a declaration,  but  moderation  and  victory 
do  not  often  accompany  each  other,  and  as  seldom  at  least,  in 
civic  contests,  as  military  hostility.  The  demagogues  of  that 
day,  would  not  have  followed  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a convention,  as  the  monitory  attendant  of  the  con- 
queror in  a Homan  triumph,  to  recal  him  to  himself,  to  control 
his  pride,  and  mitigate  his  presumption  ; but  they  would  have 
followed  for  the  purposes  of  applauding  their  temerity,  and 
extending  their  dominion.  They  would  have*  taken  care  to 
tell  them  how  near  they  were  in  their  visitation  to  the  House 
of  Coalmens,  to  that  of  the  Lords ; and  that  they  would  do 
nothing  if  they  did  not  dislodge  some  of  the  Bishops  at  least,^ 
or  go  a little  further  at  once,  and  erect  the  standard  of  the 
#Qnventidn,  on  the  ruin!  of  episcopacy  and  aristoenu^.  Te 


all  such  enlarged  notions,  or  benevolent  hints,  ef  what  aA  , 
armed,  successful  convention  might,  or  ought  to  do,  th* 
assembly  of  which  I now  treat  would  not,  perhaps,  have  im» 
mediately  listened ; at  least,  all  the  good  and  v/iie  who  sat 
there,  would  not ; and  I believe  it  is  as  certain  that,  in  sucli 
a case,  an  equal  portion  of  popular  hatred  would  have  attended 
the  reformers,  and  the  reformed ; the  Conven^n,  as  well  as 
the  House  of  Commons.  Another  Convention  would  have 
arisen,  or  a secession  from  the  old  one  taken  place,  and  con* 
fusion  would  have  been  worse  confounded. 

That  conventions  may  be  necessary,  no  one  but  a slave  can 
deny.  The  history  of  the  Revolution  has  proved  it ; but  are* 
petition,  or  too  frequent  recurrence  of  such  assemblies,  may 
be  dreaded,,  even  by, the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  popular 
privilege ; for  the  collective  power  of  the  people,  by  being 
brought  in  that  manner  perpetually  into  action,  will  naturally 
exhaust  itself ; it  will  lose  all  its  fire,  and  cease  to  have  th 
just,  but  regulated,  control  over  the  democratic  part  of  the  le* 
gislature,  which  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  constitution  most 
certainly  invested  it  with.  In  truth,  all  liberty  would  be  ul- 
timately destroyed  ; for,  if  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  any  assembly,  not  strictly  known  to  the  constitution,  with 
whatever  portion  of  the  property,  integrity,  and  wisdom  of  the 
country  that  assembly  may  be  connected,  there  is,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  much,  very  much,  to  be  dreaded  from  th«  unprin- 
cipled, obsequious  servants  of  power,  who,  with  the  ardor  of 
low  cunning,  catch  at  the  slightest  errors  of  generous  minds, 
and  are  enamored  with  any  irregularity  of  freedom,  as,  sooner 
or  later,  Jt  enables  them  to  give  some  wound  to  liberty  itself. 
— What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be  done  } — Nec  Deus  in» 
tersitf  is  as  sound  a precept,  in  the  formation  of  such  assem- 
blies, as  the  construction  of  poetic  machinery.  Let  them  ne- 
ver be  brought  together,  if  the  general  sentiment  does  not,  be- 
yond all  contradiction,  doudly,  yet  gravely,  and  not  unfre- 
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quMitlj,  proclaim,  that  the  existence  of  the  nation  itself  de- 
mands their  interference.  The  power  of  impeachment,” 
said  Lord  Somers,  once  in  the  Hous6  of  Corniftons,  “ should 
be  like  Goliah’s  sword^  kept  in  the  temple,  and  not  used  but 
on  great  occasions.”  The  same  may  be  said  of  conventions. 

The  reader  who  may  not  remember  the  days  of  this  mili- 
tary convention  will  be  naturally  anxious  to  enquire,  what 
sensation  its  adjournment,  or  rather  indeed  its  downfall, 
excited  ? To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  little,  or  none  what- 
ever. This  indifference  can  be  accounted  for ; — its  basis, 
from  circumstances  at  that  time,  perhaps,  insuperable,  was 
altogether  too  narrow ; the  delegates  did  not,  nor  could  they 
th^  include  the  Catholic  body ; yet,  to  talk  of  extending  the 
right  of  suffrage  wherever  property  was  to  be  met  with,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  shut  out  the  majority  of  the  nation,  w'as  a 
strange  contradiction.  That  the  Catholics,  therefore,  should 
lament  the  extinction  of  an  assembly,  which,  whilst  it  proposed 
to  erect  a temple  of  general  freedom,  could  not  bring  them 
even  within  the  vestibule,  was  not  at  all  to  be  expected. 
There  were  other  reasons  which  had  their  influence  on  all 
thinking  men,  who  stood  aloof  from  the  House  of  Commons 
as  well  as  the  Convention,  and  regarded  the  proceedings  of 
both  impartially.  ' 

This  Convention  was,  independent  of  its  militaiy  origin, 
wliich  alone  was  sufficient  to  condemn  it,  the  least  Justifiable 
of  any  convention  that  ever  sat  in  Ireland.  It  thought  proper 
t©  meet,  not  only  immediately  after  the  Revolution  of  1782, 
but  directly,  at  the  same  time,  with  a new  Parliament,  whose 
character,  or  whose  temper,  on  any  subject,  had  not  been  tried 
at  all ; and  superadded  to  that,  the  particular  subject  for  the 
promotion  of  which  the  Convention  now  met,  (a  Parliamentary 
Reform,)  had  never,  as  a question  of  debate,  been  entertained 
by  any  House  of  Commons  whatever  in  Ireland.  So  that  here 
was  a Revolution,  a new  Parliament  treading  on  the  heels  of 
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tiiat  Revolution,  and  a subject,  totally jiovel,  to  be  taken  up 
by  that  Parliament.  - But,  without  having  the  patience  to  see 
what  influence  that  Revolution  would  have  on  a new  Parlia- 
ment, or  how  far  it  might  affect  such  a popular  question  parti- 
cularly ; and  of  course,  having  no  possible  pretext  to  say,  that 
the  petitions  of  the  people  were  disregarded  as  to  that  point, 
(none  indeed  had  been  presented,)  the  convention  came  in- 
stantly to  a conflict  with  Parliament.  The  consequences 
were  such  as  might  be  expected.  Pa  rliament  stood  on  such 
Vantage  ground,  that  the  convention  instantly  broke  down. 

Some  considerations  may  also  be  added  to  the  above, 
which  made  much  impression  on  part  of  the  community,  and 
must  be  enlarged  on  here.  If  it  is  necessary  to  animadvert, 
not  unfrequently,  on  the  misconduct  of  ministers,  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  take  notice  of  the  faults  of  the  people.  Despicable 
is  that  man,  who,  to  sooth  their  ear,  dwells  with  a malign  and 
vulgar  satisfaction  on  the  errors  of  their  rulers,  and  never 
touches  on  their  own.  In  August,  1783,  that  is,  three  months 
before  the  meeting  of  the  convention  in  Dublin,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  a new  one  summoned  to  meet. 
Here,  then,  were  the  people  called  forth  to  act  their  part  in 
the  choice  of  new  representatives.  If  it  be  sullenly  said, 
that  the  system  of  representation  circumscribed  the  popular 
choice  in  too  narrow  limits,  I accede  to  the  proposition ; but 
I beg  to  add,  that  it  was  not  so  bound  in  as  to  prevent  its 
coming  forth  at  all ; and  it  did  not  come  forth.  Numerous  as 
the  boroughs  were,  still  they  did  not  overspread  the  entire 
field  of  elections ; the  counties  and  several  free  towns  remain- 
ed ; yet  most  certain  is  it,  that  not  one  county,  not  one  free 
town,  or  corporation,  throughout  the  kingdom,  expressed  their 
own  or  the  people’s  gratitude,  by  electing  any  one  of  the  emi- 
nent men  who  had  so  recently,  and  so  gloriously,  led  them  on 
to  the  best  victory,  the  triumph  of  rational  freedom.  Nay, 
some  country  gentlemen,  who  had,  in  the  late  contest,  acted  a 
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part  the  most  independent,  were  thrown  out.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered too,  that,  some  portions  of  the  country  had  divided 
' themselves  into  two  parties.  One  was  for  simple  repeal,  as  al- 
ready stated ; the  crther,  for  renunciation  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ; and,  according  to  the  usual  acerbity  which  distin- 
guishes very  unimportant  feuds  of  mankind,  they  began  to  hate 
each  other  with  almost  as  perfect  cordiality  as  they  hated  the 
usurpations  of  the  British  Parliament.  It  might  therefore  be 
expected,  by  those  who  know  what  mankind  really  is,  that 
party  division  would  effectuate  that  which  public  spirit  had 
neglected  to  do ; and,  as  Mr.  Flood  was  the  renowned  leader 
one  party,  some  place  might  be  found  where  that  party  pre- 
dominated, which  would  return  him  to  Parliament  with  an  jur 
/ of  superior  gratitude  and  resplendent  patriotism  ; in  other 
words,  with  great  apparent  magnanimity,  and  much  interior 
spite.  No.  Party  was  loquacious  and  venemous,  and  dis- 
played itself  in  every  shape,  and  every  place,  except  where  it 
should  have  most  displayed  itself,  at  the  moment,  that  is,  on 
the  public  Hustings. 

Mr.  Flood,  and  his  illustrious  rival,  were  obliged  to  wan- 
der, as  far  as  elections  extended,  ihrougKthis  mist  of  popular 
oblivion,  and  find  their  way  to  Parliament  in  any  manner 
they  could.  The  Borough  of  Cbarleinont  once  more  silently 
received  Mr.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  Flood,  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  any  seat  whatever.  At  this  very  moment  were  dema- 
gogues rushing  forth  from  'every  corner  in  quest  of  a parlia- 
mentary reform,  vociferating  that  the  people  could  not  elect  a 
single  friend  of  theii'’s,  and  dissatisfied  with  all'that  had  been 
done  in  both  Parliaments,  unless  thsy  could  give  a freer  and 
more  expanded  utterance  to  the  voice  of  the  constituent, 
which  voice,  when  called  upem  by  the 'Constitution  itself  to 
speak,  was,  as  to  the  chief  upholders  of  that  Constitution,  no 
where  to  he  heard.  The  inconsistency,  the  unreasonableness 
of  such  proceedings  certainly  disinclined  many  to  the  conven- 
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tion,  and  they  beheld  its  abrupt  dissolution,  not  merely  vith 
unconcern,  but  satisfaction.  It  is  proper  to  record  such  things. 
No  people  ever  yet  existed,  of  warmer  hearts,  and  more  lively 
gratitude,  than  the  Irish.  But  the  public  here,  as  elsewhere, 
l as  its  levity,  its  days,  its  months,  of  idle,  arbitrary  domina- 
tion. And  of  all  unreasonable  expectations,  what  can  be  more 
so.  than  that  the  person  w'ho  has  embarked  solely  in  their^ser- 
vice,  should  proceed  in  his  course,  with  either  energy  cr  effi- 
cacy, under  the  chill  of  thejr  neglect,  or  the  miserable  uncer- 
tainty of  their  frowns  or  their  smiles  ? The  philosophic  re- 
presentative who  knows  what  the  people,  the  “fond  many,” 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  may  contiitue  to  serve  them,  unmoved 
by  their  clamours ; but  he  who  engages  in  public  life,  with  e- 
qu  il  purity  of  mind  at  first,  but  less  firm  purpose,  w ill  only 
encounter  similar  discouragements  for  a stated  period  ; he  will 
not  wait  for  a return  of  their  good  humour.  He  is  assailed, 
not  so  much  by  the  minister,  or  avidity  of  increased  income, 
as  the  suggestions  of  a wuiiinded  mind,  of  self-love,  w hich  tells 
him,  that  he  may  be  inure  useful  to  his  country  in  a ministe- 
rial, than  popular  connexion.  At  length,  he  abandons  coinpa- 
• ratlve  poverty,  caprice,  and  the  crowed,  Ibr  affluence,  constan- 
cy, and  the  court.  This  is  not  the  course  of  iieroism,  but  how 
little  heroism  is,  in  truth,  to  be  met  with  ; and  if  that  little  find^ 
not  its  naiural  reward  in' the  sunshine  of  the  people’s  general 
attac’iment,  what  right  have  the  people  to  complain  ? With  a 
.few  sentences  more  I shall  close  the  subject  of  the  convention. 
It  has  led  me  further  than  I intended  ; but  a sincere  wish  to 
guard  my  countrymen  against  the  blandishments  of  every  spe- 
cious novelty  must  be  my  apology.  They  may  rest  assured, 
that  the  established  foriTiS  of  the  Constitution  .embrace  almost 
every  pessible  mode  of  redress  of  public  grievances  ; and  that, 
impa*iently  to  seek  a new  path,  in  quest  of  that  which  can 
certainly,  though  slowly  perhaps,  be  obtained,  by  pursuing 
the  old  pailiainehtary  road,  may  dazzle  their  imagisations. 
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a«d  even  recreate  their  minds  for  a moment,  but  will  only 
terminate  in  darkness  and  confusion.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  majority  which  resisted  Mr.  Flood’s  motion  w'as  composed 
•of  the  usual  Swiss  of  the  Castle,  and  the  entire  array  of  the 
borough -holders.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  friends  of  one,  or, 
I believe,  two  or  three  noblemen  who  had  boroughs,  voted 
with  Mr.  Flood.  In  the  majority  were  many  gentlemen 
totally  unconnected  with  administration ; who,  on  other  oc- 
casions, voted  against  Lord  Northington  ; and  were  unequivo- 
cally friends  to  the  measure  of  a parliamentary  reform,  but 
objected  to  the  bill  then  moved  for,  as  originating  from  an 
rmed  assembly.  When  Mr.  Flood  said,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  his  sentiments  in  favour  of  that  bill  were  his 
own,  and  not  borrowed  elsewhere,  Mr.  D.  Daly  quickly  and 
'justly  replied ; I do  not  say,  that  they  are  not  his  own, 
but  they  are  more  notoriously  the  sentiments  of  the  Conven- 
tion.” Being  such,  they  form  the  entire  justification  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  refusing  leave  even  to  bring  in  the  bill  ; 
for,  • unless  some  peculiar,  and  extraordinary  circumstances 
imperiously  demand  such  a negative,  in  limine,  the  House 
never  adopts  it.  Their  decision  was  as  judicious  as  spirited. 
Had  it  acted  otherwise,  the  reform  then  urged  might  have 
been  called  a parliamentary,  but  its  only  proper  denomina- 
tion would  have  been  a military  reform  ; and  what  that  is, 
had  former  ages  been  as  silent  as  they  are  instructive  on  the 
subject,  the  dread  series  of  events  which  have  taken  place, 
since  the  days  of  the  Conventipn,  has  most  fatally  promul- 
gated to  the  world.  But,  if  the  timid  acquiescence  of  the 
House,  in  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  had  then  established  a - 
precedent  for  submission,  and  left  to  the  Commons  neither  name 
nor  authority  of  any  sort,  however  we  might  for  ever  deplore 
its  imbecility,  we  cannot  on  the  other  hand,  applaud  its  almost  ' 
continued  resistance,  during  a variety  of  subsequent  and  tran- 
quil periods,  to  the  question  of  reform,  when  urged  as  consti- 
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tutionally  as  ably.  That  reform  required  indeed  all  the  aid 
which  the  wisest,  and  best  senators  could  give  to  it ; and  had 
it  been  calmly,  judiciously,  and  timely  adopted,  though  it 
could  not  have  averted  every  evil  from  this  kingdom,  the 
measure  of  our  misfortunes  would,  in  all  probability  have  been 
much  less,  and  our  own  legislature  remained  unterrified,  and 
unimpaired. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN. 

THE  foregoing  history  of  the  struggles  made  by  the  Irish 
Volunteers  and  their  most  celebrated  leaders  to  reform  the 
Irish  Parliament,  we  have  taken  from  Mr.  Hardy’s  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Charlemont.”  We  lament  that  this  excellent  biogra- 
pher should  have  laboured  so  much  to  put  into  the  shade  those 
personages,  who  by  the  superior  liberality  of  their  political 
sentiments,  ivould  have  achieved  the  great  work  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  But  Mr.  Hardy  himself  was  a member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  could  not  at  this  period  - brook  the 
idea  of  a participation  of  political  power  with  his  Catholic 
countrymen.  Like  his  great  and  distinguished  patron,  Mr. 
Hardy  surrendered  his  prejudices  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived;  and  was,  in  the  evening  of  his  political  life,  a zealous 
friend  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholic.  The  Bishop 
of  Derry  saw  into  futurity  with  a keener  eye  than  most  of  his 
Protestant  countrymen  : he  asserted  the  necessity  of  embrac- 
ing the  Catholic  portion  of  Ireland,  on  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Reform,  and  foretold  its  defeat  unless  that  principle 
was  acted  upon.  Some  have  denied  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  his  opinions. 

We  have  now,  however,  seen  the  result  of  the  struggles  which 
the  Protestonts  of  Ireland  made  to  reform  their  Protestant  Par- 
liament i— we  here  behold  the  impotency  of  monopoly  in  its 
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most  pitiable  predicament.  It  will  hereafter  be  matter  of 
serious  and  melancholy  reflection  to  the  Irish  Reader,  that  the 
roost  distinguished  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  men  who  in  1782 
were  examples  of  unbounded  liberality  to  their  Catholic  coun- 
trymen, should  in  the  year  succeeding  manifest  such  a stupid 
spirit  of  unrelenting  bigotry.  Had  the  Convention  which 
assembled  in  the  Royal  Exchange  of  Dtddin,  in  November, 
* 1783,  been  so  wise  as  to  take  the  ground  which  the  Bidiop  of 
Derry  recommended  to  their  adoption  : — had  they  opened  the 
arras  of  Protestantism,  and  embraced  the  population,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  physical  strength  of  their  country, — had  they 
enlisted  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant'  heart  in  the 
contest,  posterity  would  not  have  to  lament  the  destruction  of 
those  hopes  with  which  Ireland  so  sanguinely  flattered  her- 
self. In  vain  would  the  Attorney- General,  Barry  Yelvenon, 
afterwards  Chief  Baron  Avonraore,  have  hurled  the  thunders 
of  his  eloquence  against  the  uncorrupted  spirit  of  his  country- 
in  vain  would  the  Convention  have  been  assailed  by  the  idle 
and  silly  sophistry  that  they  were  dictator's  rather  than  pc- 
iiiioners  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  should  be  put  down.— 
That  Parliament  would,  as  it  did  in  1782,  have  obeyed  the 
voice  of  an  unanimous  people,  and  Ireland  would  not,  to-day, 
be  a despicable,  dishonoured  province  cf  England. — Our  men 
of  property  and  our  men  of  genius,  would  be  flourishing  in 
their  native  land — objects  of  envy  and  admiration  to  surround- 
ing nations.  The  energies,  and  industry,  and  talents  of  Ire- 
land would  have  found  a theatre  of  action  calculated  to 
complete  their  utmost  developement. 

The  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  sant  all  this  dismal 
perspective  in  the  defeat  of  the  Reformers,  and  their  most 
distinguished  men,  at  length  sought  for  hope  in  the  adoption 
of  a plan  of  National  Union  which  would  consolidate  into  one 
harmonious  whole  all  sects  and  denominations  of  their  country. 
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Hence  arose  the  celebrated  society  of  United  Irishmen*, 
which,  in  its  formation  and  progress  and  maturity  excited  the 
wonder  and  the  reverence  of  Europe.  Never  was  a system 
better  calculated  to  promote  its  object— -the  union — happiness 
and  strength  of  the  country.  Never  was  a plan  so  w ell  con- 
structed to  obliterate  from  the  recollection  of  Ireland  the  suf- 
ferings inflicted  on  her  by  a vicious  and  insidious  policy  ; or 
to  procure  by  its  powerful  operation,  the  attainment  of  that 
union  of  sentiment  throughout  Ireland,  which  would  demon- 
strate to  Englahd  the  wisdom  of  a mild  and  benevolent 
policy. 

We  shall  now  record  some  of  those  most  distinguished 
documents  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  this  great  national 
confederacy  ; and  as  Belfast  was  the  source  of  this  new  po- 
litical light  which  illuminated  the  most  deserted  extremities 
of  Ireland,  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  constitute  a most  important  part  of  the  Politics  of 
Belfast. 


• This  Society  was  composed  of  the  most  celebrated  by  their  station 
in  the  community,  the  extent  of  their  talents,  and  their  learning,  and 
their  unwearied  £eal  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Its 
original  objects  were  pacific  and  coilcilialorj.  It  sought  to  procure  an 
unanimity  of  sentiment  which  would  command  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  ; but  the  violence  of  monopoly,  and  the  more  profound 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  saw  the  completion  of  Uie  Union  in  the  divisions 
and  distraction  of  the  Irish  Nation,  drove  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men into  the  arms  of  a foreign  power,  and  a plan  originally  conceived 
and  acted  upon  to  strengthen  the  country  against  its  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  enemies,  became,  in  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  party,  su 
instrument  of  formidable  co-operation  with  both.  Mr.  Pitt  took  advan- 
tage of  tlie  precipitancy  of  the  Irish  leaders,  and  raised  bis  favorite 
m^sure  of  the  Uniwi,  on  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  monopolist  and  the  Irish 
patriot.  ’ 


‘ Eustiee-street,  DuUin,  9lh  Nov.  1791# 

AT  A MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  6^' 

UNITED  IRISHMEN  OF  DUBLIN, 

THE  HOS.  SIMON  DVTLER,  IN  THE  CUaIR. 

The  Jbllowing  mas  agreed  to : 

WHEN  we  reflect  how  often  the  Freemen  and  Freehold- 
fers  of  Dublin  have  been  convened,  humbly  to  express  their 
grievances  to  parliament... how  often  they  have  solicited  the 
enaction  of  good  and  the  repeal  of  bad  laws— how  often,  for 
successive  years,  they  have  petitioned  against  the  obnoxious 
and  unconstitutional  Police  Act,  and  how  often  all  these  apf- 
plications  have  been  treated  with  the  most  perfect  contumacy 
and  contempt. — When  these  facts  are  brought  to  recollection, 
is  there  an  honest  man  will  say,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
have  the  smallest  respect  for  the  people,  or  believe  themsel- 
ves their  legitimate  representatives  } — The  fact  is,  that  the 
great  majority  of  that  House,  consider  themselves  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  money,  or  the  hired  servants  of  the 
English  government,  whose  minister  here,  is  appointed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  dealing  out  corruption  to  them— at  the  expense 
of  Irish  liberty,  Irish  commerce,  and  Irish  Improvement.— 
This  being  the  case,  it  naturally  follows,  that  such  minister  is 
not  only  the  representative  of  the  English  views  against  this 
country,  but  is  also  the  sole  representative  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  To  elucidate  which  assertion,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ask,  whether  a single  question  in  favor  of  this  oppressed  na- 
tion can  be  carried  without  his  consent  and  whether  any 
measure,  however  inimical,  may  not  through  his  influence  be 
effected  ? 

In  this  state  of  abject  slavery,  no  hope  remains  for  us,  but 
in  the  sincere  and  hearty  union  of  all  the  people,  for  a complete 
and  radical  reform  of  parliament ; because  it  is  obvious,  that 
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one  party  alone  have  been  ever  unable  to  obtain  a single  bles- 
sing for  their  country  ; and  the  policy  of  our  rulers  has  been 
always  such,  as  to  keep  the  different  sects  at  variance,  in 
which  they  have  been  but  too  well  seconded  by  our  own  folly. 

For  the  attainment  then  of  this  great  and  important  ob- 
ject—for  the  removal  of  absurd  and  ruinous  distinctions^ — and 
for  promoting  a complete  coalition  of  the  people—a  Society 
has  been  formed,  composed  of  all  religious  persuasions,  who 
have  adopted  for  their  name,— the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men OF  Dublin, — and  have  taken  as  their 
declaration. 

That  of  a similar  Society  in  Belfast,  which  is  as  follows 
IN  the  present  great  aera  of  reform,  when  unjust  govern- 
ments are  falling  in  every  quarter  of  Europe ; when  religious 
persecution  is  compelled  to  abjure  her  tyranny  over  consci- 
ence : when  the  rights  of  men  are  ascertained  in  theory,  and 
that  theory  substantiated  by  practice;  when  antiquity  can 
no  longer  defend  absurd  and  oppressive  forms  against  the 
common  sense  and  common  interests  of  mankind ; when  all 
government  is  acknowledged  to  originate  from  the  people, 
and  to  be  so  far  only  obligatory  as  it  protects  their  rights  and 
promotes  their  welfare  ; we  think  it  our  duty,  as  Irishmen,  to 
come  forward,  and  state  what  we  feel  to  be  our  heavy  griev- 
ance, and  what  we  know  to  be  its'effectual  remedy. 

fVe  have  no  national  government — we  are  ruled  by  En- 
glishmen, and  the  servants  of  Englishmen,  whose  object  is  the 
interest  of  another  country,  whose  instrument  is  corruption, 
and  whose  strength  is  the  weakness  of  Ireland;  and  these 
men  have  the  whole  of  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  coun- 
try as  means  to  seduce  and  subdue  the  honesty  and  the  spirit 
of  her  representatives  in  the  legislature. — Such  an  extrinsic 
power,  acting  with  uniform  force  in  a direction  too  frequently 
opposite  to  the  true  line  of  our  obvious  interests,  can  be  resist- 
ed witli  effect  solely  by  unanimity,  decision  and  spirit  in  the 
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peep1e,~-qua1ities  vrhicti  may  be  exerted  most  legally,  constI« 
tutionally  and  efficaciously,  by  that  great  measure  essential  t# 
the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  Ireland — an  equml  represenimtwm 

mU  the  people  in  parliament. 

We  do  not  here  mention  aa  grievances,  the  rejection  of  a 
place-bill,— of  a pension-bill, — of  a respor>sihilrty  bill,— the 
sale  of  peerages  in  one  house,  the  corruptKm  publicly  avowed 
in  the  other,— nor  the  notorious  infamy  of  bi>r.»ugh  traffic  be- 
* tween  both ; — not  that  we  are  insensible  of  their  enormity, 
but  that  we  consider  them  as  but_  symptotns  of  that  mortal 
disease  which  corrodes  the  vitals  of  our  constitution,  and  leaves 
to  the  people,  in  their  own  government,  but  the  shadow  of  a 
name.  • " 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  have  agreed  to  form 
an  association,  to  be  called  the  Society  of  Unrtetl  Irish* 
men:” and  we  do  pledge  ourselves  toour  country,  and  mutually 
to  each  other,  that  we  will  steadily  support*,  and  endeavour  by 
all  due  means  to  carry  into  effect  the  following  resolutions : 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  weight  of  English  influence  in  the 
government  of  this  country  is  so  great,  as  to  require  a eordial 
union  among  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  maintain  that  balance 
which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  owr  liberties  and  the 
extension  of  our  commerce, 

II.  That  the  sole  constitutional  mode  by  which  this  influ* 
ence  eSn  be  opposed,  is  by  a complete  and  radical  reform  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliarrient. 

III.  That  no  reform  is  practicable,  efficaciout,  cr  just, 
which  shall  not  include  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persua- 
sion. 

Satisfied,  as  we  arey  that  the  intestine  divisions  among  I* 
rishmen  have  too  often  given  encourageiaent  and  impunity 
to  audacious  and  corrupt  administrations,  in  meaaurea 
which,  but  for  these  divisions,  they  durst  not  have  attempted ; 


we  submit  our  resolulioni  to  the  natleni  at  the  batis  of  our  pe* 
litical  faith/ 

We  flare  gone  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  root  of  the  e- 
▼il ; we  have  stated  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  remedy.  With 
a parliament  thus  reformed,  every  thing  is  easy ; withoat  iti 
notidr.g  can  lie  done  : And  we  do  call  on  and  most  earnestly 
exhort  our  countrymen  in  general  to  follow  our  example,  and 
form  simdar  societies  ia  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  pronKitioii  of  constitutional  knowledge,  the  aboUticai  of  bi- 
gotry in  religion  and 'politics,  and  the  eigual  distribution  of  the 
rights  of  man  liirougii  all  sects  and  denoininatfor.sof  Irishmen. 
The  people,  when  thus  collected,  w ill  feel  their  own  weight, 
and  secure  that  power  whiih  theory  Las  already  admitted  as 
their  portion,  and  to  which,  if  tliey  be  r.ol  aroused  by  the'r 
present  provocations  to  vindicate  it,  tiiey  desefve^,to  forfeit 
their  pretensions  for  ever  / 

TEST. 

I A.  P.  in  the  preveace  of'  Gjd^  do  p*edg*  myself  to  wy  coun^ 
iry,  that  I mil  19.se  eJU  abiXilita  and  injtueuca  in  the  attainment 
^ an  impartial  and  adequate  represeniaUun  of  ike  Irish  Nation 
in  Pariiament. — And  as  a me  ns  of  absolute  and  immediate  we- 
oessitp  in  the  edabiishment  of  this  CJiisf  Good  of  Irelandf  I mill 
^ endeavour^  ms  much  as  lies  in  mp  ability,  to  forward  a broLherhood 
ef  affection,  an  ideJiiity  ojinkrests,  a communion  of  rights,  and 
ttn  union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  mil  religious  persuasions  ,* 
ovithout  which  every  reform  in  parlimmeni  must  be  partial,  not  na» 
iional,  inadequate  to  the  wants,  delusm  to  the  wishes,  and  insttfim 
mUntfor  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  this  Country. 
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Friday,  30<^,  December,  1791. 

SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  Hon,  Simon  Butler  in  the  Chair. 

Risolved,  unanimously.  That  the  folloniing  Circular  Letter, 
reported  by  our  Committee  of  Correspondence,  be  adopted  and 
printed.  ^ 

THIS  Letter  is  addressed  to  you  from  the  Corresponding 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  United 'Irishmen  in  Dublin. 

VVe  annex  the  declaration  of  political  principles  which  we 
have  subscribed,  and  the  test  which  we  have  taken,  as  a social 
and  sacred  compact  to  bind  us  more  closely  together. 

^ The  object  of  this  institution  is  make  an  United  Society 
of  the  Irish  nation;  to  .make  all  Irishmen — Citizens  ; — all  Ci- 
tizens— Irishmen  ; nothing  appearing  to  us  more  natural  at 
all  times,  and  at  this  crisis  of  Europe  more  seasonable,  than 
that  those  who  have  common  interests,  and  common  enemies, 
who  suffer  common  wrongs,  and  lay  claim  to  common  rights, 
should  know  each  other  and  should  act  together.  In  our  opi- 
nion ignorance  Hks  been  the  demon  of  discord,  which  has  so- 
long  deprived  Irishmen,  not  only  of  the  blessings  of  well  regu- 
lated government,  but  even  the  common  benefits  of  civil  socie-J 
ly.  Peace  in  this  island  has  hitherto  ^been  a peace  on  the 
principles  and  with  the  consequences  of  civil  war.  For  a cen- 
tury past  there  has  indeed  been  tranquillity,  but  to  most  of 
our  d.'ar  countrj^men  it  has  been  the  tranquillity  of  a dim- * 
geon  ; and  if  the  land  has  lately  prospered,  it  has  been  owing 
to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  the  strong  efforts  of  human 
nature  resisting  and  overcoming  the  malignant  influence  of  a 
miserable  administration. 

To  resist  this  influence,  which  rules  by  discord  ahd  em- 
broils by  system,  it  is  vain  to  act  as  individuals  or  as  parties  ; 
—It  becomes  necessary  by  an  union  of  minds,  and  a know- 
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ledge  of  each  other,  to  will  and  to  act  as  a nation.  To  know 
each  other  is  to  know  ourselves — the  weakness  of  one;  and  thc^ 
strength  of  many.  Union,  therefore,  is  power — ^it  is  wisdo%a‘ 
it  must  prove  liberty. 

Our  design,  therefore,  in  forming  this  Society,  is  to  give 
an  example,  which,  when  well  followed,  must  collect  the  pub- 
lic will,  and  concentrate  the  public  power  into  one  solid  mass, 
the  effect  of  which,  once  put  in  motion,  must  be  rapid,  mo- 
mentous, and  consequential. 

In  thus  associating  we  have  thought  little  about  our  ances- 
tors— much  of  our  posterity.  Are  we  for  ever  to  walk  like 
beasts  of  prey,  over  fields  which  these  ancestors  stained  with 
blood  ? In  looking  back, -we  see  nothing  on  the  one  part  but 
savage  force  succeeded  by  savage  policy  ; on  the  other,  an  un- 
fortunate nation  “ scattered  and  peeled,  meted  out.  and  trod- 
den down  !’*  We  see  a mutual  intolerance,  and  a common 
carnage  of  the  first  moral  emotions  of  the  heart,  which  lead 
us  to  esteem  and  place  confidence  in  our  fellow  creatures. 
We  see  this,  and  are  silent.  But  we  gladly  look  forward  to 
brighter  prospects — to  a people  united  in  the  fellowship  of 
freedom — to  a Parliament  the  express  image  of  that  people— 
to  a prosperity  established  on  civil,  political,  and  religious  li- 
berty— to  a peace — not  the  gloomy  and  precarious  stillness 
of  men  brooding  over  their  wrongs,  but  that  stable  tranquilli- 
ty which  rests  on  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  leans  on 
the  arms  by  which  these  rights  are  to  be  maintained. 

Our  principal  rule  of  conduct  has  been,  to  attend  to  those 
things  in  which  we  agree,  to  exclude  from  our  thoughts  those 
in  which  we  differ.  We  agree  in  knowing  what  are  our 
rights,  and  in  daring  to  assert  then).  If  the  rights  of  men  be 
duties  to  God,  we  are  in  this  respect  of  one  religion.  Our 
creed  of  civil  faith  is  the  same.  We  agree  in  thinking  that 
there  is  not  an  individual  among  our  millions,  whose  happi- 
nesi  can  be  established  on  any  foundation  so  rational  and  so 
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8oli^,  as  on  the  happiness  of  the  whole  community^— We  a* 
gr^e,  therefore,  in  the  necessity  of  giving  political  value  and 
station  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people ; and  we  think  that 
whoever  desires  an  amended  constitution,  without  including 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  must  oh  his  own  principles  be 
convicted  of  political  persecution,  and  political  monopoly.  If 
the  present  electors  be  themselves  a morbid  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, where  are  w e to  recur  for  redress  but  to  the  whole 
community  f “A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution  can- 
not be  devised,  than  that  which  condemns  the  natives  of  a 
country  to  perpetual  servitude,  under  the  arbitrary  dominion 
of  strangers  and  slaves.'* 

We  agree  in  thinking,  that  the  first  and  most  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  the  laws  in  a free  state,  is  the  assent  of  those 
whose  obedience  they  requre,  and  foy  whose  benefit  only  they 
are  designed.  Witliout,  therefore,  an  impartial  and  adequate 
representation  of  the  community,  we  agree  in  declaring.  We 
can  have  no  constitution — no  country — no  Ireland.  Without 
this,  our  late  revolution  w’e  declare  to  be  fallacious  and  ideal ; 
a thing  much  talked  of,  but  neither  felt  nor  seen.  The  act  of 
Irish  Sovereignty  has  been  merely  tossed  out  of  the  English 
Houses  into  the  Cabinet  of  the  MinisUr;  and  nothing  remains 
to  the  people,  who  of  right  are  every  thing,  but  a servile 
majesty  and  a ragged  independence. 

We  call  most  earnestly  on  every  great  and  good  man,  who 
at  the  late  sera  spoke  or  acted  for  his  country,  to  consider 
less  of  what  Was  done"* than  of  what  there  remains  to  do.  We 
call  upon  their  senatorial  wisdom  to  consider  the  monstrous 
and  immeasurable  distance  which  separates, . in  this  island,  the 
ranks  of  social  life,  makes  labour  ineffectual,  taxation  unpro- 
ductive,  and  divides  the  nation  into  petty  despotism  and  public 
misery.  We  call  upon  their  tutelar  genius,  to  rememl^er,  that  - 
government  is  instituted  to  remedy,  not  to  render  more  grier- 
8 the  natural  inequality  of  mankind,  and  that  unless  th« 
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rights  of  the  whole  coramunity  be  asserted,  anarchy  (we  can- 
not call  it  government)  must  continue  to  prevail,  where  tb« 
strong  tyrannize,  the  rich  oppress,  and  the  mass  are  brayed 
in  a mortar.  We  call  upon  them,  therefore,  to  build  their 
arguments  and  their  actions  on  the  broad  platform  cf  general 
good. 

Let  not  the  rights  of  nature  be  enjoyed  merely  by  con- 
nivance, and  the  rights  of  conscience  merely  by  toleration. 
If  you  raise  up  a prone  people,  let  it  not  be  merely  to  their 
knees.  Let  the  nation  stand.  Then  will  it  cast  away  the  bad 
habit  ot  servitude,  which  has  brought  with  it  indolence, 
ignorance,  an  extinction  of  our  faculties,  an  abandonment  of 
our  very  nature.  Then  will  every  right  obtained,  every  fran- 
chise exercised,  prove  a seed  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  regard 
to  character,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  will  be  formed  on 
the  model  of  their  free  constitution. 

This  rapid  exposition  of  our  principles,  our  object,  and  our 
rule  of  conduct,  must  naturally  suggest  the  wish  of  multiply- 
ing similar  Societies,  and  the  propriety  of  addressing  such  a 
desire  to  you.  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  request,  that  you  will 
hold  out  your  hand,  and  open  your  heart  to  your  countryman, 
townsman  and  neighbour  ? — Can  you  form  a hope  for  political 
redemption,  and  by  political  penalties,  or  civil  excommunica- 
tions, withhold  the  Rights  of  Nature  from  your  Brother?  We. 
beseech  you  to  rally  all  the  friends  of  Liberty  within  your  cir- 
cle round  a Society  of  this  kind  as  a centre.  Drawjo^ether 
your  best  and  bravest  thoughts,  your  best  and  bravest  men. 
You  will  experience,  as  we  have  done,  that  these  points  of 
union  will  quickly  attract  numbers,  while  the  assemblage  of 
such  societies,  acting  in  concert,  moving  as  one  body,  with 
one  impulse  and  one  direction,  will,  in  no  long  time,  become 
not  parts  of  the  nation,  but  the  nation  itself ; speaking  with 
its  voice,  expressing  its  will,  resistless  in  its  power.  We  a- 
gain  entreat  you  to  look  around  for  men  fit  to  form  those  sta- 


ble  supports  on  which  Ireland  may  rest  the  lever  of  liberty. 
‘ If  there  be  but  ten,  take  those  ten.  If  there  be  but  two,  take 
those  two,  and  trust  with  confidence  to  the  sincerity  of  your 
intention,  the  justice  of  your  cause,  and  the  support  of  your 
country. 

Two  objects  interest  the  nation — a plan  of  representation 
—and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it. — These  societies  will  be 
a most  powerful  means.  But'a  popular  plan  would  itself  be  a 
' means  for  its  own  accomplishment.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
request,  that  you  will  favor  us  with  your  ideas  respecting 
the  plan  which  appears  to  you  most  eligible  and  practicable, 
on  the  present  more  enlarged  and  liberal  principles  which  ac- 
tuate the  people ; at  the  same  time  giving  your  sentiments 
upon  our  national  coalition,  on  the  means  of  promoting  it,  and 
on  the  political  state  and  disposition  of  the  country  or  town 
where  you  reside.  We  know  what  resistence  will  be  made  to 
your  patriotic  efforts  by  those  who  triumph  in  the  disunion 
and  degradation  of  their  country.  The  greater  the  necessity 
for 'reform,  the  greater  probability  will  be  the  resistance.  We 
know  that  there  is  much  spirit  that  requires  being  brought  in- 
to mass,  as  well  as  much  massy  body  that  must  be  refined  in- 
to spirit.  We  have  many  enemies,  and  no  enemy  is  contemp- 
tible. We  do  not  despise  the  enemies  of  the  union,  the  liber- 
ty and  the  peace  of  Ireland,  but  we  are  not  of  a nature,  nor 
have  we  encouraged  the  habit  of  fearing  any  man,  or  any 
body  of  men,  in  an  honest  and  honorable  cause.  In  'great 
undertakings  like  the  present,  we  declare  that  we  have  found 
it  always  more  difficult  to  attempt,  than  to  accomplish.  The 
people  of  Ireland  must  perform  all  that  they  wish,  if  they 
attempt  all  that  they  can. 
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THE  CATHOLICS  OF  IKELAND. 

ONE  of  the  most  distinguishing;  events  in  the  history  of 
Belfast  Polftics,  is  the  prominent  and  able  part  which  its  in- 
habitants took  en  the  great  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
Their  decided  and  unequivocal  determination  to  support  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  emancipatioir  of  their  Catholic 
countrymen,  reflects  honour  on  the  religion  of  the  Presbyterian, 
—the  strength  of  his  understanding  and  the  purity  of  his 
heart.  The  resolutions  of  the  people  of  Belfast  on  the  subject 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  dissipate  the  prejudices  of  Ireland — to  influence  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  the  (!ay,  and  give  increased  confldence 
to  the  Catholics  themselves.  The  successors  of  those  men  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  following  debate,  may  turn 
with  pride  to  the  pages  which  record  it ; they  may  now  assert 
the  claims  of  their  fathers  to  tlie  character  of  sound  and  honest 
politicians,  whose  enlightened  and  benevolent  policy  would 
have  embraced  their  Catholic  countrymen — would  have  broken 
the  chains  which  rendered  them  impotent  in  their  native  land/ 
and  would  have  made  them  partners  with  their  Protestapt 
countrymen  in  the  great  work  of  national  salvation : a more 
fatal  and  unfortunate  course  was  taken,  and  the  degradation 
and  humility  of  Ireland  debased  into  lapravime,  is  the  meritetk 
penalty  of  bigotry  and  prejudice. 


TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 
BELFAST. 

Gentlemen, 

As  men,  and  as  Irishmen,  we  have  long  lamented  the 
degrading  state  of  slavery  and  oppression  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  oar  countrymen,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  held— 
nor  have  we  lamented  it  in  silence— we  wish  to  see  all  di«- 
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tinctions  on  account  of  religion  abolished — all  narrow,  par- 
tial maxims  of  policy  done  away.  We  anxiously  wish  to  see 
, the  day  when  every  Irishman  shall  be  a citizen — when  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  equally  interested  in  their  country’s 
welfare,  possessing  equal  freedom  and' equal  privileges,  shall 
be  cordially  united,  and  shall  learn  to  look  ujwn  each  other 
as  brethren,  the  children  of  the  same  God,  the  natives  of  the 
same  land — and  when  the  only  strife  amongst  them  shall  be 
— who  shall  serve  their  country  best.  These,  gentlemen,  arc 
our  sentiments,  and  these  we  are  convinced  are  yours. 

We,  therefore,  request  a general  meeting  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  at  the  town-house,  on  Saturday  next,  at  noon,  to 

consider  of  the  propriety  of  a petition  to  Parliament,  in  favor 

% 

of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 

We  are.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  vhedient  servants. 


Robert  Thompson, 

Thomas  Neilson, 

Robert  Getty, 

Thomas  Sinclaire, 

Thomas  McDonnell, 

James  Hyndman, 

Robert  Simms, 

Robert  Hunter, 

Robert  Major, 

Gil.  M‘Ilveen,  jun. 

Thomas  M‘Cabe, 

Walter  Crawford, 

Thomas  Milliken, 

Wm.  Martin, 

Samuel  3I‘Murray, 

Samuel  Neilson, 

James  AI‘Cormick, 

Thomas  Brown, 

Samuel  M‘Tier, 

Jame.s  Luke, 

John  Bankhead, 

TTijgh  MTlwain, 

James  M‘Kaiu, 

Isaac  Patton, 

Wm.  3i‘Cleery, 

Ham.  Thompson,  . 

J.  Campbell  White, 

Wni.  Tennent, 

Hugh,  .Johnson,* 

J.  S.  Ferguson, 

Wm.  Magee, 

Christ  Strong, 

John  Todd, 

Wm.  Simms, 

George  Wells, 

Richard  M‘Clelland, 

Robert  Calwell, 

James  Stephenson, 

John  M‘Connell, 

Hugh  Montgomery, 

Samuel  "M* Clean, 

John  M ‘Clean, 

John  M‘DonnelJ, 

John  Graham, 

And.  M‘Clean, 

Henry  Haslett, 

Wm.  Bryson, 

Thomas  Ash, 

David  Bigger, 

John  Tisdal, 

John  CaldweR. 

John  Haslett, 

Hugh  Crawford. 

. 

ATaMeetingoftheBELFAST  Reading  Society,  January??# 
1792,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to:— 
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I.  Resolved^  That  civil  and  religio»;i8  liberty  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  human  being;  that  Governments  were  formed 
to  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  this  right,  and  that  states 
should  be  reg  ulated  so  as  to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  it. 

II.  That  doctrines  of  faith,  and  modes  of  worship  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away  the  rights  of  men  ; because  opinion 
is  not  the  object  of  government ; because  the  mode  of  express- 
ing religious  worship  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  the  decision  of  conscience  ; and  because  persecution,  how- 
ever it  be  disguised,  is  destructive  of  the  equality  of  men,  and 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  nature. 

III.  That  while  we  rejoice  with  every  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened mind,  at  the  rapid  progress  which  these  principles  have 
lately  made,  and  the  illustrious  events  to  which  their  happy 
influence  have  given  birth— events,  which  are  the  proudest 
boast  of  human  nature,  and  which  will  supply  history  with 
ornaments  unknown  to  former  ages ; it  is  with  inexpressible 
regret  that  we  behold  their  circumscribed  operation  in  this  omr 
native  land. 

IV.  That  Ireland  can  never  deserve  the  name  of  a free 
state,  while  a great  majority  of  her  inhabitants  enjoy  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  so  partial  a manner ; wh^le  they  are  totally 
governed  by  the  will  of  others ; in  a word,  while  they  are 
unjustly  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  making  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  under  which  they  live. 

V.  In  fine,  it  is  our  most  fervent  wish,  that  the  nation 
would  call  for  their  deliverance,  with  a voice  so  temperate 
as  to  excite  no  tumult,  so  affectionate  as  to  conciliate  the  hearts 
of  all,  but  so  UNITED,  and  so  powerful  as  to  carry  conviction 
to  every  source  of  legislation. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  resokitions  be  published  in  the 
Belfast  Papers. 

JA.MES  MCCORMICK,  Chairman. 
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AZLI^ST  MEETING  ON  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
QUESTION. 

January  28,  1792. 

IN  consequence  of  a requisition,*  signed  by  fifty-three  ia- 
habitants,  for  a meeting  of  this  town,  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
^^ricty  of  a petition  to  Parliament,  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland — the  greatest  assembly  was  held  this  day 
that  we  ever  recollect  here,  if  we  except  the  celebration  of  the 
French  Revolution,  on  the  14th  of  Jul}^,  last.  As  the  numbers 
that  appeared  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  Town-house, 
an  adjournment  took  place  from  thence  to  the  New  Meeting- 
House,  the  galleries  and  ground  floor  of  which,  though  very 
extensive,  were  much  crowded. 

The  Rev.  Sinclare  Kelburn  was  called  unanimously  to  the 
chair,  in  which  situation  he  presided  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety ; and,  by  a knowledge  of  the  rules  observed  in  all 
regulated  popular  assemblies,  he  procured  perfect  order  and 
regularity. 

Mr.  John  Holmes,  after  a prefatory  speech  in  favor  of  a 
liberation  6f  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  the  impolitic  and 
ruinous  system  of  penal  laws,  and  from  their  other  incapacities, 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a special  committee,  in  order  to 
draw  up  such  a petition  to  Parliament  as  would  probably 
produce  an  unanimous  vote,  and  unite  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  this  town  in  one  general  supplication  in  behalf  of  their  ^ 
brethren  of  the  Catholic  persuasion ; and  further,  that  it  should 
be  an  instruction  to  that  Committee  to  make  the  following 
words  the  prayer  of  the  petition — the  preamble  and  body  of 
the  petition  to  be  modelled  according  to  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  prayer: 

“ We  therefore  pray,  that  the  Legislature  may  be  pleased 
to  repeal, /rom  timt  to  timet  and  as  speedily  as  the  circumstances 


of  the  country^  and  the  general  lydfare  of  the  whole  kimgdon 
will  permit,*  all  penal  and  restrictive  statutes  at  present  in 
existence  against  the  Reman  Catholics  c»f  Ireland ; and  that 
, they  may  thus  be  restored  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of 
citizens,  in  every  particular." 

, Which  motion  wa?  seconded  by  Dr.  Haliday  ; but  the  fir^t- 
clause  of  it,  for  the  appointment  of  a committee,,  was  after- 
wards  dropt  , ^ 

Doctor  White  asked,  if  it  was  meant  by  tbe»  mover,  U 
extend  all  privileges  to  Roman  Catholics, \a9  the  paper  just 
read  seemed  to  be  in  some  degree  doubtful,  from)the>manner 
in  which  it  was  worded  on  that  point. 

After  some  debate,  ihe^  mover  explained, . that  the  repeal 
of  the  “restrictive,  statutes"  was.  meant  to^apply  to  every 
species  of  present  legal  disabilities,  even  to  that  which  tle- 
prives  them  of  the  elective  and  .other- franchises,  inclusive; — 
these  disabilities  to  be  done  away,  not  instantane(^sly, . but 
gradually,  from time  ,to  time,  as  the  circumstances  of  <th« 
country,  may;  warrant. 

Mr.  Robert  Thwnson,  in  a deliberate  and  well,  connected 
speech,  fraught  with  that  sound  knowledge  and  cool  disquisi- 
tion which  distinguish  him  as  a speaker,  opposed  ',the  words  i 
©f  the  motion*  He  expressed  the  very  great  regard  he  had 
for  the  respectable,  gentlemen  . who  made  and  seconded  the' 
motion,  and  his  regret  in  differing  from  either.  He  said  his 
mind  had  been  long  made  up  on  the  present  question.  It 
was  one  to  which  he  had  paid  considerable  attention,  and  he 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Catholic  body  ought  to  be 
restored  )/ully  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens — but  as  he  knew 
several  gentlemen  differed  from  him,  and  as  it  had  always 


• That  part  of  the  prayer  marked  in  ffalks,  shews  what  was  after wai<h 
expunged  by  % majority. 
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been  his  anxious  wish  to  preserve  unanimity  in  the  town,  and 
• as  he  thought  an  application  on  the  present  subject  would 
come  with  more  weight  if  agreed  to  without  a dissenting 
voice ; he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  draw  up  a short  petition, 
which  he  hoped  would  embrace  the  idea  of  every  man  in  the 
house;  and  he  hoped  the  gentleman  who  hesitated  about 
granting  all  th^eir  rights  to  Catholics  at  once,  would  see  that 
he  had  conceded  considerably,  in  order  to  take  away  every 
ground  of  objection  ; with  their  leave  he  would  read  it. 

To  ihe  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable,  S^c, 

The  Humble  Petition  of,  &c. 

Sheweth, 

" That  Petitioners  have  long  lamented  the  state  of  degra- 
dation and  slavery  in  which  the  great  majorities  of  their 
countrymen,  the  Roman  Catholics  are ' held,  by  a multitude 
of  laws,  creating  incapacities  and  inflicting  penalties  nunueroui 
and  severe. 

**  That  Petitioners  conceive  it  not  only  unjust  in  its  prin- 
ciple, but  in  its  operation  highly  injurious  to  the  trade,  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  to  the  general  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should  longer  continue  to  be 
thus  aggrieved. 

Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  this  Honourable 
House  may  take  into  serious  consideration  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  grant  them  relief.” 

After  many  compliments  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  they  deserved  and  were  capable  of 
.enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  persons  of  their  persuasion 
were  those  who  obtained  Magna  Charta,  and  who  obliged 
James,  when  in  this  kingdom,  to  give  the  royal  assent  te 
several  bills  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Constitution  of  Ire- 
land— he  entered  into  a particular  enumeration  of  the  griev- 
ances of  this  long  insulted  nation.  He  shewed  the  indispen- 
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sib!e  necessity  of  an  Immediate  reform  in  a house  of  nominal 
representatives,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  was  seldom 
heard  and  seldomer  attended  to.  A house  held  underEnglish 
influence  ; returned  by  venal  boroughs,  and  no  longer  expres- 
sive of,  or  governed  by,  the  public  wall.  That  mosures, 
replete  with  every  good  to  the  land  which  it  should  represent, 
W’ere  daily  proposed  to  it,  and  as  often  scouted  in  disdan  . 
that  the  just  w'ishes  of  the  people  were  treated  with  contempt 
—and  that  w ithout  an  union  of  its  inhabitants  no  reform  need 
ever  be  proposed,  as  none  without  it  ever  could  be  effected. 
He  here  seemed  to  glance  at  the  several  instances  in  the  last 
and  fyriner  sessions,  of  rejecting  almost  every  good  bill  offered 
by  the  few  who  can  be  said  to  have  actually  constituents  in 
©ur  House  of  Commons;  the  refusal  of  a place,  pension,  and 
responsibility  bill ; the  refusal  of  an  enquiry  into  the  sale  of 
the  peerage,  and  the  purchase  of  seats  in  another  house  with 
the  money  which  bought  these  honours  ; the  refusal  of  every 
bill  for  amending  the  representation ; and,  in  short,  of  every 
other  which  had  for  its  object  the  regeneration  of  the  consti- 
tution, now  become,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  mutilated, 
inhiui,  and  calculated  by  the  corruption  of  the  best  principles 
to  sap  the  vital  spirit  of  free  government.  After  Jnveighing 
w ith  much  and  deserved  severity  against  the  vile  trade  of 
rotten  boroughs,  he  remarked  that  even  the  virtue  of  Ireland 
in  1782,*  with  an  armed  host  at  its  back,  might  not  have  ef- 
fected what  was  called  a free  constitution  ; w itliout  the  very 
support  of  those  boroughmongers  w ho  enslave  the  land,  and 
who  added  their  force  to  that  of  the  people,  for  tlie  mere  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  the  value  of  their  seats,  which  they  buy  and 
sell  like  any  article  of  commerce.  He  entered  largely  into  a 
detail  of  the  deceptions  practised  by  government  to  disunite 
the  kingdom ; to  separate  the  Protestant  from  the  Catholic  ; 
the  Catholic  from  the  Protestant  Dissenter,  whose  religious 
principles  it  is  well  known  are  at  least  as  tolerant  as  those  of 
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anj  othrt’  icct,  and  whose  political  ones  are  those  which  have 
repeatedly  drawn  a worn-out  constitution  back  to  its  first 
princirles,  particularly  at  the  Revolution ; shortly  prior  to 
whicWthe  sun  of  liberty  had  set  apparently  to  rise  no  mort. 
He  ©Id  the  assembly  that  it  was  a fact  which  had  fallen 
within  his  own  knowledge  eight  years  ago,  about  the  time  of 
the  Tolunteer  convention,  that  for  near  a century  past,  when 
the  Roman  Catholics  .(then  weighed  down  with  the  vilest 
restrictions,  since  in  a considerable  degree  done  away)  applied 
to  government  for  redress,  that  the  common  reply  was  an 
expression  of  willingness  to  grant  them  relief ; but  that  no 
petition  could  be  preferred  in  their  behalf  from  the  South, 
which  would  not  be  answered  from  the  North ; and  that 
nothing  could  be  conceded  to  their  wishes  by  the  governing 
po^yers  without  producing  a general  weakness  of  the  kingdom, 
by  risings  or  rebellions  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North. 
That  this  delusive  trick  was  now  past,  and  that  we  should 
therefore  come  forward  and  form  an  alliance  of  power  and  a 
community  of  interest  with  our  Catholic  brethren ; as  a con- 
cession to  justice,  and  as  the  certain  mean  of  effecting  every 
good  purpose  which,  without  them,  we  have  long  sought  for 
in  vain.  He  concluded  an  address  which  the  Editor  regrets 
his  not  being  able  to  follow  through  all  its  parts,  by  moving 
an  expungement  of  the  words  affecting  the  time  of  the  repeal 
of  every  penal  and  every  restrictive  statute ; in  order  to  de- 
clare a wish  that  the  restoration  of  all  the  rights  of  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  immediate  and  unlimited.  With  much 
emphasis  he  asked,  to  whom  were  we  to  submit  the  point  of, 
**  from  time  to  time,”  when  the  Catholics  were  to  be  liberated  ? 
Was  it  to  Lord  Lieutenants  and  their  Secretaries  ? Was  it  to 
Parliament,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  People  was  raised  in 
vain  ? After  a variety  of  arguments,  in  which  he  drew  too 
just  a picture  of  the  wretched  state  of  this  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  being  totally  deprived  of  an  adequate  represen- 
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tatiou, Tonndsd  on  innumerable  instances  of  our  being  govern- 
ed by  an  English  influence,  his  motion  was  made  for  the 
exj>unging  of  the  following  words  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
proposed  by  Mr.  Holmes — “ from  time  to  time,  and  as  speedily 
_a3  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  kingdom  will  permit.” 

Doctor  White  said,  it  is  now  necessary  to  go  more  at  large 
into  the  subject,  as  it  appears  we  are  not  likely  to  agree  with- 
out doing  so. 

In  discussing  questions  relative  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  lay  dowm  some  principles,  in  which  we 
shall  all  agree ; to  reason  and  draw'  conclusions  from,  and  to 
take  strict  care  that  our  exclusions  or  inferences  may  be  legi- 
timate ; I therefore  proceed  to  say  that  every  man  contribut- 
ing by  his  ingenuity  and  industry  to  the  well-being  of  any 
state,  has  a right  to  a voice  in  the  government  of  his  country  ; 
and  as  it  would  be  impossible  that  each  member  of  a state 
could  be  judiciously  employed,  as  a legislator,  that  business 
must  be  transacted  by  delegation  ; he  therefore  is  necessitated 
to  unite  with  his  district  to  chuse  a representative. 

If  so  far  I am  right,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding  that  no 
member  of  any  state  contributing  by  his  labor,  his  learning,  or 
his  ingenuity,  to  the  support  and  well  being  of  his  country, 
can  equitably  be  debarred  from  a share  in  the  legislation  of 
his  country,  personally,  or  by  a representative. 

Whoever  is  deprived  of  this  right,  is  certainly  a slave  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  and  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  con- 
trol over,  or  defence  against,  laws,  by  which  his  life,  liberty, 
and  property  may  be  abridged  or  taken  away. 

If  these  opinions  are  founded,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt, 
it  would  seem  extraordinary  that  a profession  of  any  particular 
system  of  religion  should  be  a sufficient  pretext  for  exclusion 
from  civil  privileges ; as  if  a conscientious  discharge  of  a 
man’s  duty  to  God,  (and  conscientious  must  have  been  that  of 
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the  Catholics,  as  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  their  temporal  interest,) 
a fit  cause  of  exclusion  from  civil  rights.  I should  be  ra- 
ther inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the  strongest  inducement 
to  believe  he  was  highly  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  civil  vir- 
tues. 

It  has  been  often  alleged,  and  for  a long  time  believed, 
that  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  a belief  in  its 
doctrines,  were  incompatible  with  good  citizenship ; .many  in- 
stances to  the  contrary  may  be  quoted  in  the  history  of  our 
own  country  ; to  the  Catholics  we  are  obliged  for  trial  by  ju- 
ry, for  the  institution  of  parliaments,  our  right  of  popular  im- 
peachment, and  for  Magna  Chdtta ; and  our  Catholic  neigh- 
bours of  France  have  given  us  a luminous  view  of  their  capa- 
city in  forming  a government  eminently  calculated  for  the  es- 
tablisliment  and  preservation  of  civil  right  and  equal  liberty. 

Historical  records  supply  us  with  innumerable  facts,  shew- 
ing in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  profession  of  the  Homan 
Catholici  religion  was  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  du- 
ties of  a good  legislator.  A Roman  Catholic  Parliament,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  13Q9,  thought  it  necessary  to  pass  a 
particular  act  against  the  Pope’s  bull  ratifying  the  statutes  of 
Shrewsbury,  because  it  was  founded  on  a principle  opposite 
to,  and  subversive  of  the' rights  of  the  people  ; it  was  there- 
fore declared  that  the  kingdom  of  England  was  independent 
of  ail  foreign  power,  particularly  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  realm. 

Are  we  not  then  to  suppose  that  if  such  was  the  conduct 
of  Catholics  in  sach  early  uninformed  stages  of  society,  that 
the  accumulated  light  and  information  of  some  centuries,  will  ^ 
have  similar  and  equal  effects  in  increasing  their  liberality  and 
hifonn&tion,  to  what  it  has  produced  on  their  Protestant  bre- 
thren i* — Men  of  science  and  literature  are  numerous,  very  nu- 
merous, of  that  religious  persuasion  * and  the  abilities  and  con- 


sequence  of  members  engaged  in  every  department  of  com- 
jnerce  are  second  to  none  of  their  countrymen.  Independent 
of  a principle  of  justice,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
leading  feature  in  the  business ; our  interest  essentially  de- 
mands it.  I am  well  convinced  that  while  Catholics  are  ex- 
cluded from  a share  in  legislation,  that  great  desideratum,  a 
parliamentary  reform,  will  be  sought  for  in  vain ; is  it  likely 
that  such  partial  application  as  can  be. made  by  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  compared  to  the  great  body^of  the  people, 
will  be  properly  attended  to?  ceitainly  not;  but  the  united 
and  deterniined  voice  of  Ireland  must  be  heard,  and  will  be 
^attended  to,  in  such  manner  as  an  application  of  four  millions  , 
deserve ; and,  even  in  ouispresent  circumstances,  if  Ckholics 
were  allowed  franchises  on  the  same  terms  as  Protestants,  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  happy  effects. 

It  is  said  they  are  more  ignorant  than  the  Protestants;  of 
this  I have  doubts,  in  so  far  as  elective  franchise,  similar  to 
that  which  the  Protestants  enjoy,  would  operate  ; and  I must 
positively  deny  the  conclusion,  as  I jthink  upon  the  slightest 
consideration  of  the  subject,  the  use  and  power  of  elective 
franchise,  and  the  occasional  intercourse  with  their  fellow  elec- 
tors, and  their  representatives,  with  the  feeling  naturally  aris- 
ing from  the  rank  and  importance  they  hold  in  the  state,  will 
have  a powerful  and  immediate  effect  in  improving  their  un- 
derstanding and  giving  them  proper  views  of  their  civil 
rights. 

But  I would  beg  of  the  warmest  opposer  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  Catholics,  to  give  me  a rational  and  sincere  rea- 
son, for  the  great  botly  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  state. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  by  no  means  so  adverse  to  the  use 
and  improvements  of  the  human  understanding  as  to  render 
it  unfit  for  the  management  of , the  common  occurrences  of 
life  ; on  the  contrary,  the  professors  of  that  religion  have  ren- 
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dererl  themselves  highly  conspicuous  in  every  rlepartraent  of 
literature ; and  I believe  it  may  be  allowed  tliat  they  are  near- 
ly at  the  head  of  every  science,  and  have  been  for  a series  of 
time.  May  we  not  then  suppose  tliat  even  in  the  redemption 
of  forfeited  estates,  if  such  an  absurdity  could  be  conceived, 
they  would  pursue  maxims  of  policy  similar  to  tho'se  held  out 
. by  our  Protestant  delegates  in  their  attempts  to  produce  a par- 
liamentAi"y  reform,  viz.  to  recompense,  or  rather  decidedly  to 
purchase,  corrupt  boroughs  from  their  patrons  or  proprietors 
of  property  (If  I may  be  alloAved  the  .expression),  unknown  to 
our  constitution  and  unknown  to  our  laws  ; yet  these  refor- 
mers purposing  to  have  as  few’  obstructions  as  possible  to  an 
^equate  parliamentary  reform,  were  satisfied  to  sacrifice  the 
national  purse,  to  purchase  the  assent  of  venal  citizens,  cer- 
tainly on  the  principle  of  its  having  for  a number  of  years 
been  supposed  as  private  property. 

You  have  hitherto  exerted  yourselves,  and  contributed  to 
'the  present  improved  state  of  the  constitution  of  your  country, 
in  the  capacity  of  citizens  and  volunteers,  and  have  frequent- 
ly In  your  application  to  your  governors,  and  in  your  appeal'^ 
to  your  brethren,  wdth  your  mouths  prophaned  the  word  peo~ 
phi  by~using  their  name  when  their  will  or  opinion  was  not 
consulted : I conjure  you  then  to  look  upon  the  men  of  Ire- 
land, without  respect  to  religious  profession,  as  your  brethren 
entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges  : then  may  you  with- 
out profanation  or  inconsistency,  use  the  word  people,  in  its 
honest  and  comprehensive  .sense ; and  then  may  you  baldly  a- 
dopt  w’bat  should  be  the  sentiment  of  every  good  citizen — 
lus  Populi  Suprema  Lex. 

He  was  follow’ed  by  Dr.  Haliday,  a gentlenaan  who  has 
been  looked  up  to  in  this  jilace,  for  near  half  a century,  with 
veneration  and  respect,  as  the  steady  assertor  of  the  people’s 
rights  on  every  occasion ; as  one  who  ranks  among  the  high- 
est, as  a professional  man,  and  unites  the  profound  scholar 
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with  tlie  tine  gentleman.  He  professed  his  early  detestation 
the  penal  code  of  laws,  which  was  held  as  a scourge  over 
the  heads  of  our  Catholic  brethren — and  many  years  hack  ar- 
dently w ished  to  see  them  done  away.  But  he  would  not 
grant  that  i>othing  could  be  obtained,  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland — because,  within  his  me- 
mory, a great  de.d  had  been.  Ho  reverted  to  a period,  perhaps 
antecedent  to  the  recollection  of  any  man  in  that  assembly, 
except  himself,  the  year  17i>3 ; that  year  in  which  the  latent 
spark  of  freedom  in  this  country  was  fanned  into  a flame,  that 
afteinvards  illuminated  the  whole  kingdom,  and  turned  its 
attention  to  iu  rigb-’s,  after  that  long  season  of  depression^ 
which  succeeded  the  ineiloctual,  though  glorious  efforts  of  the 
immortal  Molyneaux.  From  that  period  he  traced  the  pro- 
gressive successes  of  public  virtue,  dowm  througli  their  several 
stages,  to  the  present  day.  This  space  comprehended  the 
rendering  of  our  Parliaments  octennial,  in  I768,  instead  of 
depending  for  their  termination  on  the  life  of  a King ! and 
consequently  giving  it  the  pow'er  of  a tyranny  for  that  unde- 
cided duration — the  recovery  ©f  our  right  to  freedom  of  trade 
in  1779 — a*id  the  restoration  of  Ireland  to  imperial  dignity 
in  178-,  hy  establishing  the  independency  of  its  crown  and  of 
its  legislature.  That  all  these,  and  many  subordinate  mea- 
sures, were  effected  without  their  interference ; and  that^ 
therefore,  he  could  never  grant  that  nothing  could  be  effected 
without  their  aid ; as  all  we  had  gained  was  gained  without 
their  weight,  in  any  one  instance,  being  thrown  into  the  scale. 
That  he  did  not  the  less  deplore  the  state  of  unjust  degrada- 
tion into  which  they  had,  in  less  enlightened  times,  been 
plunged  ; and  hoped  for  every  just  conctssion,  as  much  as 
he  should  fear  the  effects  of  immediate  and  per.T'Ct  emanci- 
pation, in  a rncmeiit.  He  should  regret  that  such  an  attempt 
were  made  before  the  time  was  ripe  for  it ; before  the  one 
great  body  was  ready  to  grant,  in  an  instant,  or  the  other  was 
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prepared  or  qualified  to  receive.  That  before  the  day  could 
arrive,  when  the  emancipation  could  in  every  respect  be 
complete,  much  information  should  pervade  the  general  mass, 
which  at  present  its  Jowest  classes  were  divested  of.  That 
the  influence  of  the  Priesthood  over  the  minds  of  the  laity 
must  be  considerably  reduced,  before  we  could  with  truth  say, 
that  an  -extension,  to  all  their  body,  of  elective  franchise, 
would  increase  the  virtual  basis  of  election.  That  the  lights 
of  education,  long  withheld,  should  first  diffuse  among  them 
their  happy  effects— teach  them  the  independency  of  the 
human  mind — and  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  valued  of  those 
blessings  which  a free  constitution  can  -alone  bestow.  Till 
that  period  arrive,  receiving  as  electop  the  whole  mass  of  that 
uninstructed  body,  would  be  dangerous  both  to  themselves 
and  to  us,  and  would  not  ultimately  tend  to  the  interests  of 
either. 

Mr.  Robert  Getty. — It  seems  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  is  the  great  objec- 
tion t©  the  prayer  of  the  petition  last  read. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  law  depriving  them  of 
this  liberty,  was  made  after  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
That  they  enjoyed  in  as  full  an  extent  as  the  Protestants  do 
now  this  right,  for  a series  of  lime  after  the  Revolution,  with- 
out danger  to  the  establishment ; and  that  then  their  ignorance 
was  not  more  noticed  than  that  of  the  other  subjects  of  the 
kingdom.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is,  we  found  them 
.then  equally  enlightened  as  ourselves,  and  our  penal  laws 
have  been  the  cause  of  that  ignorance  so  much  lamented, 
which  actually  has  debased  their  nature,  and  by  continuing 
them,  we  continue  their  ignorance.  The  power  of  their  cler- 
gy has  been  much  talked  of,  and  it  is  what  many  liberal 
and  good  men  much  fear.  ' It  has  been  remarked  by  a cele- 
brated writer,  that  wherever  we  find  people  profoundly  igno- 
rant, there  the  ministers  of  their  religion  have  over  them  a 
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mighty  influence;  I therefore  say,  that  you  effect  a most 
desirable  reform  in  this  particular,  by  dispelling  that  ignorance 
which  will  inevitably  produce  that  effect ; and  no  men  at  this 
moment  in  the  state,  are  more  averse  to  the  relaxations  spoken 
of,  than  the  Priests,  as  they  dread  the  decay  of  their  own 
power,  over  the  uninformed  minds  of  the  present  race  of 
Eoman  Catholics.  He  said  a few  words  more  on  the  use  of 
contested  elections,  which  by  bringing  people  together  in 
numbers,  have  a tendency  of  increasing  their  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  by  communication  of  sentiment ; and  this  body 
of  our  countrymen  in  their  present  situation,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  using  such  advantages. 

Mr.  Le  Blanc,  (a  tambour-worker)  began  by  saying  ht 
was  “ a foreigner  by  birth,  but  a citizen  of  the  world  by  prin-‘ 
ciple,”  and  delivered  a very  animated  speech  in  favour  of  the 
amendment.  He  concluded  with  a declaration,  that  it  ap- 
peared a little  ridiculous  to  him,  to  see  a town  consisting  of 
^0,000  inhabitants  deliberating  about  granting  rights  to  others, 
rvho  had  no  rights  themselves. 

Doctor  Bruce  said,  he  frequently  had  reason  to  regret,  that 
the  more  immediate  duties  and  avocations  of  life  prevented 
his  attending  the  meetings  of  this  town  as  a citizen,  or  contri- 
buting the  aid  of  an  humble  individual  in  matters  of  public 
moment  as  they  arose. 

Born  in  a free  country,  nurtured  in  the  earliest  - love  and 
admiration  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  inheriting  equally 
by  descent  as  by  religious  profession,  a steady  attachment  to 
every  human  right;  he  should  once  have  considered  it' impos- 
sible to  find  himself  in  the  situation  in  which  he  stood  there 
that  day.  To  take  that  side  which  could  on  any  question  be 
construed  into  the  least  liberal,  is  a predicament  that  he  should 
not  have  conceived  any  train  of  events  could  have  placed  him 
in.  However,  when  he  observed  around  him  a number  of  the 
first  characters  in  this  town,  professing  sentiments  sinular  to 
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his  own  ; many  of  titose  who  liad  given  cHgnily  to  iti  former 
deliheratiorrs ; and  wiiose  names  a long  series  of  public  virtiie 
has  taught  the  most  (iist«ant  parts  of  this  kingdom  to  contem- 
plate with  veneration — he  felt  the  highest  consolation  lie 
could  receive,  after  the  approving  testimony  of  his  own  mind. 

Were  his  sentiments  (he  said)  respecting  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  generally  known  in  this  assembly,  it  were 
unnecessary  to  assert  that  their  gradual  admission  to  civil 
franchise,  and  an  abolition  of  the  many  unjust  and  impolitic 
penal  lawa  still  in  force  against  them,  are  not  with  him  the 
transient  subjects  of  a day,  but  had  long  had  his  most  serious' 
attention,  and  warmest  approbation. — The  experience  of  every 
year  added  confidence  to  his  opinion,  that  this  country  with- 
out a coalition  of  its  inhabitants,  can  never  possess  that  conse- 
quence in  the  scale  of  empire  to  which  its  numbers  should  en- 
title it.  ' 

He  said,  that  when  he  heard,  as  of  late  he  Lad  often  done, 
the  rights  of  man  pleaded  in  their  abstract  sense,  as  that  line 
from  which  not  the  smallest  deviation  is  in  practice  to  be 
made  ; when  he  found  them  adduced  as  an  argument  for  an 
instant  transfer  of  power  from  one  body  of  the  people  to  anc» 
llier — despising  every  caution  in  the  mode  of  granting  it,  and 
regardless  of  the  past  history  of  the  country,  its  present  condi- 
tion, or  the  mixed  genius  of  its  inhabitants  ; he  must  essenti- 
ally differ  from  men,  the  purity  of  whose  intentions  he  might 
admire,  but  the  precipitancy  of  whose  measures  lie  must  re- 
gret. 

Did  the  nature  of  so  large  a meeting  admit  a general  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  republics,  of 
the  several  states  which  have  flourished  in  their  turns  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  world  : he  might,  on  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory, defy  the  advocates  for  such  extravagant  opinions  to  j>ro- 
ducc  a single  instance  in  which  the  mere  abstract  theory  of 
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rights,  the  perfect  eq\rality  of  men,  were  ever,  in  forming  the 
basis  ot'  any  government,  strictly  applied. 

America,  flushed  with  conquest,  and  rising  triumphantly 
from  the  stroke  of  despotic  power,  without  any  thing  to  con- 
trol her  deliberations  on  the  establishment  of  as  perfect  free- 
dom as  wisdom  could  devise — never  suffered  herself  to  be 
borne'’away  by  ingenious  refinements,  nor  to  lose  the  attain- 
inent  of  every  practicable  good,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  ideal. 

France,  after  tearing  up  her  ancient  government  by  its 
roots,  destroying  hereditary  honors  and  reducing  the  lofty  fa- 
bric of  a long  established  hierarchy,  never  entertained  the  wish 
of  moulding  its  new  constitution  on  the  rights  of  men  in  the 
abstract. — Had  it  done  so,  persons,  not  property,  had  been  ex- 
clusively represented : but  in  the  French  constitution  proper- 
ty as  w’ell  as  persons,  is  a basis  of  representation. 

If  we  follow,  without  restriction,  the  theory  of^  human 
rights,  where  will  it  lead  us?  In  its  principle  it  requires  the 
admission  of  women,  of  persons  under  age,  and  of  paupers, 
to  suffrage  at  elections  ; to  places  of  office  and  trust,  and  as 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

' He  found  himself  warranted,  therefore,  in  ^saying,  that, 
though  actuated  by  as  much  philanthropy  towards  his  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  as  any  other  man,^  and  possessing  as  sincere 
a wish  for  their  emancipation — it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
join  in  the  wish  to  throw  open  to  them  in  a moment  the 
sources  of  power,  without  a dereliction  of  every  principle  of 
prudence  and  good  sense.  That  portion  of  the  Irish  commu- 
nity being  so  much  greater  than  the  rest,  a full  extension  of 
the  rights  of  man  would  at  one  stroke,  without  any  previous 
illumination  of  their  minds  by  education,  without  any  prepa- 
ration on  either  side,  transfer  every  power  of  government, 
from  the  most  to  the  least  tolerant,  from  the  most  to  the  least 
enlightened  part  of  the  state— from  the  Protestants  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland.  From  tbeir  comparative  numbers 
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such  would  be  the  immediate  effect ; nor  can  any  one,  main- 
taining the  abstract  question  of  right,  deny  that  this  is  an  im- 
mediate  result  from  the  principle. 

He  said  that  no  man  would  assert  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics (taking  the^  in  the  aggregate)  are  in  their  present  state 
as  well  informed,  or  as  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  the  Protestants.  The 
former  from  tlic  nature  of  things,  must  feel  restraint  and  ill 
humor  in  consequence  of  ancient  prejudices,  and  continued 
oppression.  These  will  require  time  to  subside,  and  may  be 
best  removed  by  a gradual  extension  of  immunities  ; which 
will  at  the  same  lime  have  a doubly  happy  effect,  by  eradicat- 
ing Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  prejudices,  and  preparing 
the  one  to  grant  freely  from  affection,  what  the  other  may 
then  be  better  qualified  to  receive* 

That  great  and  immediate  changes  are  not  often  desirable 
even  in  matters  of  less  consequence.  That  to  individuals  in 
private  life,  they  are  seldom  productive  of  happiness to 
nations,  they  prove  frequently  ruinous. 

That  a moment’s  reflection  might  convince  any  man,  that 
innumerable,  unforeseen  and  dangerous  effects,  leading  to 
tumult  and  confusion,  might  be  expected  from  a revolution  of 
power  so  conducted.  To  enter  into  so  wide  a field  would 
exceed  the  limited  time  of  the  meeting.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, avoid  briefly  touching  on  a point  which  had  naturally 
led  to  much  discussion — its  possible  consequence:  respecting 
the  forfeited  estates  in  this  country. 

The  point  of  rigid  in  resuming  those  estates  seems  to  be 
absolute ; nor  ^vonld  there,  supposing  a complete  transfer  of 
power  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  be  any  bar  to  it,  except  the 
right  which  conquest  has  given  to  the  present  proprietors  ; a 
kind  of  right  now  justly  exploded  and  which  would  in  the 
case  alluded  to  be  little  respected. 

The  treaty  of  Limerick  cannot  affect  the  right ; for  a 


sipgle  garrisGn  could  not  capitulate  for  a whole  kingdojn,  tior 
bind  it  for  ever.  Laws  and  charters  cannot  invalidate  it; 
because  made  by  a small  body,  under  direction  from  a foreign 
country,  exercising  what  would  then  be  deemed  usurped 
authority.  Consider  how  these  forfeitures  were  incurred. 
In  defending  the  country  against  foreign  oppression,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign ; in  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  by 
James  the  first ; the  grants  of  lands  to  Cromwell’s  captains, 
which  would  be  impeachable  even  on  English  restoration 
principles  ; the  forfeitures  under  James  the  second,  the  law- 
ful King  of  Ireland,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  people  against 
a Dutchman,  whose  claim,  even  to  the  English  crown,  was  a 
disputed  election— none  at  all  to  the  Irish  crown,  except  the 
old  law,  that  both  countries^hould  have  the  same  king,  which 
would  scarcely  apply,  and  would  certainly  be  set  aside,  in 
case  of  a rupture  with  England,  If  such  change  of  power 
came  about  without  any  tumult  or  hostilities,  it  is  possible 
that  still  the  higher  orders  might  act  from  a principle  of  right, 
in  claiming  their  estates ; tl>e  priests,  and  the  lower  classes, 
from  bigotry,  pride  of  power  and  clanship.  But  as  there 
must,  in  the  course  of  such  a revolution,  necessarily  be  some 
irritation,  perhaps  exasperation,  this  wo^ijd  render  a change 
of  property,  with  a change  of  power,  the  more  likely;  if  a 
considerable  body  of  the  Protestants  of  rank  and  fortune  re- 
sisted the  revolution,  it  might  be  looked  on  as  certain.  If 
titles  could  not  be  produced,  but  only  a strong  probability 
of  ancient  right  could  be  made  out,  they  might  call  on  the 
present  possessors  to  produce  their  titles  ; the  very  production 
of  which  would  establish,  instead  of  weakening,  the  old  claims, 
by  reciting  that  the  lands  in  question  had  been  taken  from 
such  and  such  persons,  for  such  and  such  causes,  in  the  very 
act  of  defending  the  government  and  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors. 

With  every  desire  to  accelerate  the  day  of  the  complete 
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cnfranckiseraent  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Irelantl,  but  con- 
vinced, that  in  a matter  of  such  immense  magnitude,  a gra- 
dual and  progressive  change  is  the  most  desirable  (the  only 
practicable  one)  and  equally  the  interest  of  all — he  said  he 
must  support  the  address,  as  originally  moved  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
praying  that  the  repeal  may  be  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
speedily  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare 
of  the'  whole  kingdom  will  permit.” 

Considering  himself  called  upon  as  a moralist,  a citizen, 
and  a divine,  he  adverted,  with  irresistible  force  of  argument, 
to  the  influence  which  he  conceived  a considerable  part  of  the 
meeting  might  act  under,  in  consequence'of  a test  taken  by 
them  in  the  society  of  United  Irishmen.  As  this  part  of  his 
speech  has  been  the  subject  of  some  conversation,  we  should 
not,  in  a matter  of  nice  discussion,  think  ourselves  warranted 
in  going  into  it  without  being  able,  very  nearly,  to  follow  the 
words  of  the  speaker ; especially  as  this  topic  has  since  been 
fully  discussed. 

Mr.  Neilson  said,  he  meant  only  to  notice  one  point  of  the 
very  long  and  extraneous  speech  they  had  just  heard,  namely, 
that  which  alluded  to  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen ; a 
society  of  which  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
member.  The  learned  gentleman  had,  he  said,  gone  far  out 
of  his  way  indeed  to  attack  that  society  and  its  test ; but  to 
what  did  this  test  gof  to  union  and  consequent  reform.  Can 
any  advancement  in  knowledge,  any  change  of  circumstance, 
1 endcr  union  and  reform  improper  ? But  the  gentleman  has  fe- 
futed  himself ; he  has  attacked  all  tests,  and  yet  the  very  first 
step  taken  by  that  assembly,  which  he  has  so  properly  stiled 
enlightened,  when  they  set  about  framing  their  donstitution/ 
was  to  take  a test.  While  the  gentleman  speaks  from  mis- 
information, as  it  appears  he  has  done  on  the  present  point, 
the  societies  are  equally  heedless  of  bis  praise  as  regardless  of 
hii  reubuPt;. 


Dr.  White  sakl,  it  was  little  to  be  expected  that  a gentle- 
man from  his  earliest  infancy,  nurtured  and  brought  up  with 
the  most  liberal  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  he 
said  he  was  proud  to  boast  of,  and  at  the  same  time  a Minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  professing  dissent  from  all  subscriptions, 
creeds  or  confessions  of  faith,  should  yet  incline  to  deny  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, to  brethren,  without  subjecting  them  to.  the  penalties 
of  civil  incapacities.  Such  doctrines  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  ministers  of  a different  church,  whose  abilities 
have  often  been  prostituted  in  inculcating  even  from  the 
pulpit  the  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance  ; but  that  such  opinions  very  ill  become  a Protestant 
Dissenting  Minister,  at  the  present  enlighteneil  aera. 

Mr.  Samuel  Me.  Tier  said,  that  he  thought  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  very  improperly  introduced : he  had  the 
honor  of  belonging  to  that  body,  bad  taken  the  test,  but 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  vote  as  he  pleased. 

Dr.  M‘Donnell  observed,  that  this  should  rather  be  consi- 
dered as  a moral  and  religious,  than  a political  'question.  He 
had  been  connected  both  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  of 
blood  with  several  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  both  at  • home 
and  abroad ; he  could  find  nothing  in  their  political  or  religi- 
ous opinions  to  prevent  their  being  good  citizens  ; he  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  earliest  infancy  to  hear  them  flatter- 
ed with  the  same  language  which  the  present  mild  petition 
breathes ; this  has  been  the  language  of  tlie  R otestant  peo- 
ple, of  the  Parliament,  and  of  every  printed  book  these  forty 
years  : " They  were  to  be  liberated  from  time  to  time." 

He  observed  that  this  was  not  the  first  period,  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  where  the  same  game  had  been  played ; he 
adverted  to  the  late  proceedings  in  England;  relative  to  the 
slave-trade.  The  situation  of  the  African  was  to  be  raeliora- 
Ted  ; they  would  cease  importing  him  from  time  to  time,  ac* 
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wrcliii"  to  expediency.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  assem- 
bly to  a most  parallel  example.  When  the  Spaniards  became 
jmasters  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  they  divided  the  people  as 
they  did  their  lands  and  treasures  among  their  officers.  Some 
became  possessed  of  800,  some  of  1400  head  of  people.  The 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  Friars  remonstrated  against  this 
inode  of  enslaving  the  Indians.  ' They  carried  their  remon-  ! 

strance  to  the  court  of  Spain,  (a  court  milder  at  that  time, 
and  more  alive  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  than  our  parlia* 
ment  at  present)  their  cause  was  pleaded  before  an  august  tri- 
bunal, witnesses  were  heard  on  both  sides  ; they  proceeded 
exactly  as  we  are  proceeding  at  this  moment.  The  question 
of  right  to  liberty  was  admitted  on  the  side  of  the  Indian — 
the  question  of  expediency  appeared  difficult ; it  was  at  length 
determined,  they  should  be  liberated  from  time  to  time." 

But  that  time  has  never  arrived,  nor  can  it  now  ever,  for  there 
is  not  at  present  one  soul  existing  in  either  Cuba  or  Hispanic-  j 

la.  The  race  of  Indians  is  .extirpated — they  were  extirpated  ! 

from  time  to  time.  Would  to  God,  therefore,  that  you  would  j] 

not  join  with  the  language  of  a court  in  extending  her  bless- 
ings of  Freedom  to  your  brethren  by  piece-meal;  for  what  is  j 

Freedom,  but  a jest  and  a farce,  if  its  blessings  are  dispensed  i 

and  received  as  the  favour  of  kindness  and  humanitj'^,  instead 
cf  being  considered  as  an  inheritance  and  as  a right ! 

Mr.  Thomson. — Much  has  been  said  of  the  incapacity  of 
those  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  for  the  enjoy- j 
ment  of  freedom,  but  we  seem  to  forget  that  the  boldest  fea-  * i 

tures  of  the  British  Constitution  were  procured  by  Roman  Ca-  | 

tholics,  and  that  to  a parliament  of  that  persuasion  we  are  in- 
debted for  a great  outline  of  an  Irish  constitution.  You  talk  i 

of  referring  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  to  grant  them 
from  time  to  time  their  rights  ; that  is  to  say,  the  English 
Secretary,  pro  tempore^  is  to  determine  on  that  time  and  that 
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extent  which  will  be  most  for  the  interest  of  bij  master^  Ihe 
English  Minister. 

Sir,  from  my  own  knowledge,  I say  that  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  government,  to  hold  up  one  persuasion  as  a bug- 
bear to  the  other,  and  thereby  to  refuse  rights  to  either ; it  is 
high  time  the  delusion  should  terminate,  and  that  the  Irish 
nation  should  unite  and  demand  in  a temperate  but  firm  tone, 
those  rights  which  are  their  inheritance.  And  I ask,  if  thus 
united,  and  thus  determined,  where  is  the  power  that  dare 
refuse  them  ? 

It  has  been  said.  Sir,  that  we  have  obtained  many  great 
points  without  the  aid  of  the  Catholics,  and  why  may  we  not 
also  obtain  reform  without  that  aid  ? I answer,  all  we 
have  obtained  have  been  to  benefit  the  aristocracy,  not  the 
people.  What  have  been  the  advantages  of  your  free  con- 
stitution, as  it  is  called  ? why  an  advance  in  the  price  of  bo- 
roughs; SOOOL  instead  of  lOOOl.  for  a seat ! But  how  does 
the  point  stand  with  respect  to  the  people  ? an  increase  of  tax- 
es to  bribe  our  own  countrymen  to  oppress  us,  which  was 
formerly  done  by  the  English,  gratis.  In  every  step  we  took 
to  obtain  our  trade  and  constitution,  our  own  aristocracy  and 
boroughmongers,  being  chiefly  interested,  warmly  supported 
us ; but  is  it  their  interest  to  support  us  in  reform  ?•— Do  they 
not  almost  to  a man  warmly  oppose  us  ? — How  then  can  one 
million  of  Irishmen  obtain  their  rights,  in  opposition  to  Irish 
aristocracy, — to  English  influence, — to  three  millions  of  theip 
own  countrymen  ? So  far  with  respect  to  policy  and  expedi- 
ency ; but  when  we  come  to  talk  of  right  and  justice,  what 
will  we  say  ? Shall  w’e  pretend  equal  representation,  and  ex- 
clude three-fourths  of  our  fellow-subjects  ? I say  in  such  a 
case  we  ought  not  to  succeed,  and  I further  declare,  that  I 
would  now  lament  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that 
could  have  befallen  this  country,  had  we  succeeded  in  onr  li- 
mited and  unjust  notions  of  reform  in  1783, 


A gentleman  lias  talked  of  Switzerland,  and  called  it  the 
region  of  liberty.  I will  ask  that  gentleman,  are  not  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  united  in  that  country  ; and  is  not  this  an 
additional  argument,  if  any  were  required,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  Catholic  religion  by  any  means  inimical  to  civil  li- 
berty ■ ' 

He  concluded  by  stating,  that  as  the  town  of  Belfast  had 
no  representative,  and  as  the  only  share  we  had  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  was  from  a few  of  us  being  freeholders  of 
the  county  of  Antrim,  where  indeed  we  are  faithfully  repre- 
sented, the  petition  must  be  sent  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  O'Neill, 
in  order  to  be  by  him  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  name  of 
the  town  of  Belfast* 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  it  was  argued,  that  every  mem- 
ber of-  a state,  contributing  by  his  ingenuity  and  industry  to 
its  >vell-being,  has  a right  to  advise  in  its  government ; and 
as  it  would  be  impossible  that  every  inconsiderable  member  of 
it  could  be  properly  employed  as  a legislator,  that  that  duty 
must  be  performed  by  delegation,  and  that  he  is  therefore  ne- 
cessitated to  unite  with  his  district  in  the  choice  of  a represen- 
tative. That  no  person  so  contributing  by  his  labour,  his 
learning,  or  his  ingenuity,  to  the  support  of  his  country^ 
can  be  equitably  debarred  from  a share  in  its  legislation,  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy  ; especially  as  the  laws  so  to  be  made 
must  affect  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  all.  Considering 
these  as  fundamental  principles,  it  seems  extraordinar}^' that 
the  professing  of  any  particular  system  of  religion  should  be  a 
sufficient  pretext  for  exclusion  from  civil  privileges.  It  has 
been  often  alleged,  that  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  a belief 
in  its  doctrines,  were  incompatible  with  good  citizenship. 
How  is  this  W2.iranted  by  historical  fact  ? To  Roman  Catho- 
lics we  are  indebted  for  the  trial  by  jury  ; for  the  institution 
of  parliaments  ; the  great  charter  of  liberty ; and  our  Catho- 
lic neighbours  have  given  us  a luminous  view  of  their  capaci- 
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ty  of  forming  a government  eminently  calculated  to  establish 
civil  rights  and  equal  liberty  among  men.  A Roman  Catholic 
parliamantin  Henry  the  Fourth's  time  (1399)  passed  an  act  a- 
gainst  the  Pope’s  bull,  because  it  was  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  people.  It  was  therefore  declared,  that  England  was 
independent  of  all  foreign  power,  particularly  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Are  we  not  then  to  suppose,  that  if  such  was  the 
conduct  of  Catholics  in  such  ignorant  stages  of  society,  that 
the  accumulated  light  of  centuries  shall  have  still  more  en- 
creased  their  liberality  and  information } That  no  partial 
application  for  a reform  of  Parliament  can  ever  succeed  ; that 
the  only  effectual  one  must  result  from  the  united  and  deter- 
mined voice  of  the  wholes. people  of  Ireland, — no  man  can 
deny  who  takes  a retrospect  of  a few  years,  and  the  treatment 
which  the  Protestant  prayers  of  the  people  for  reforms  of 
every  kind  have  experienced,  and  daily  experience.  It  was 
further  argued  that  by  the  concession  of  the  elective  suffrage 
to  the  Catholics,  in  the  same  degree  as  Protestants  already 
enjoy  it,  an  addition  of  2 or  300,000  electors  to  the  present 
number,  would  be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  on  the 
freedom  of  election,  by  enlarging  the  basis  of  it.  In  answer 
to  those  who  are  well  inclined  to  their  emancipation,  but 
allege  that  at  present  it  would  be  premature,  on  account  of 
their  want  of  information  and  knowledge,  it  was  said  that  the 
most  certain  means  of  dispelling  that  ignorance,  and  rooting  ' 
out  the  subjection  which  their  priests  would  wish  to  keep 
them  in,  would  be  the  exercise  of  elective  franchise ; which 
by  giving  them  an  intercourse  wdth  their  fellow-electors,  and 
a communication  of  sentiment,  would  soon  dispel  the  mist  of 
ignorance,  make  them  feel  their  own  dignity,  improve  their 
vinderstandings,  and  give  them  a relish  for  the  enjoyment  of 
every  civil  right. 

The  history  of  elections  convinces  us  that  the  forty  shilling 
freeholder  is  more  under  the  undue  influence  of  his  landlord, 
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than  the  menial  servant  is  of  his  master  ; that  therefore  votes 
should  be  given  to  every  description  of  people,  as  the  best 
means  of  rendering  bribery,  corruption,  and  undue  influence, 
impossible  or  of  little  avail. 

That  the  argument  respecting  the  recovery  of  forfeited 
lands,  had  little  weight,  considering  the  distant  period  when 
they  were  lost — few  of  them  less  than  a century  and  a half 
back  ; since  which  time  they  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  many  of  them  again  become,  by  purchase,  the  property  of 
Roman  Catholics.  That  the  Catholics  themselves  would  per- 
ceive such  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  success  of  these  claims, 
that  those  descendants  of  the  proprietors  of  forfeited  estates, 
who  could  prove  their  title,  would  be  so  few,  that  the  general 
body  would  never  suffer  them  to  be  gone  into ; in  order  to. 
prevent  confusion  in  the  state,  and  the  interruption  of  national 
tranquillity,  then  become  so  much  their  interest  to  maintain. 
Let  it  be  remembered  what  a small  portion  the  forfeited 
estates  bear  to  the  whole  landed  interest  of  Ireland — and  it 
will  be  granted,  that  they  do  not  deserve  all  the  regard  which 
is  often  paid  to  them,  m considering  the  subject  of  this  day's 
discussion.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  to  a reversion  of  the 
forfeitures,  are  many  and  great ; among  others,  a bill  for  that 
purpose  would  have  to  be  brought  into  Parliament-— pass  both 
houses — and  receive  the  Royal  assent. 

On  the  other  hand, — the  friends  of  the  original  motion 
professed  as  w^nn  an  attachment  to  their  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low-subjects as  the  other  side,  and  as  ardent  a wish  for  their 
complete  emancipation  ; but  they  thought,  that  this  would  be 
best  effected  by  degrees. 

As  the  expunging  of  the  words  from  time  to  time,  &c.  had 
been  supported  on  this  principle,  that  the  rights  of  man  are 
indefeasible,  and  that  they  cannot  rightfully  be  w'ithheld  even 
for  a moment. — This  W’as  admitted,  but  still  it  was  contended, 
that  no  government  had  ever  been  constituted  upon  the  strict 
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theory  of  these  principles  ; — that  the  French  legislators  them- 
selves had  thought  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  right  of  suffrage  ; 
and  that  when  a country  had  fallen  into  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  it  must  extricate  itself  from  them  by  de- 
grees. That  all  sudden  reverses  of  fortune  are  dangerous  to 
the  virtue  or  moderation  of  the  wisest  individual,  and  still 
more  so  to  that  of  a multitude — circumstanced  like  the  Irish 
Catholics. 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country. are  not,  in  their 
present  state,  as  well  informed  or  as  capable  of  exercising  go- 
vernment as  the  Protestants. 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  must  feel  resentment  and  ill 
humor  in  consequence  of  ancient  injuries,  recent  insults,  and 
continued  oppression.  « 

That  these  will  require  time  to  subside,  and  wni  be  best 
removed  by  a gradual  extension  of  immunities  and  privileges  ; 
"which  at  the  same  time  would  have  another  happy  effect,  in 
gradually  eradicating  prejudices  from  the  minds  of  Protestants, 
and  preparing  them  to  grant. what  the  others  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive. 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  having  formerly  lost  tlieir  pos- 
sessions, fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their  country,  against  a fo- 
reign pow’er,  must  think  that  they  have  a riglit  to  resume 
them  when  they  can,  and  to  abrogate  any  laws  passed  during 
what  they  consider  as  an  usurpation,  that  may  stand  in  their 
way.  That  on  the  principle  <»f  immediate  liberation,  and  unli- 
mited communication  of  the  rights  of  man,  this  w’ould  be  in 
their  power ; — and  that  a moderate  exercise  of  absolute  power 
in  such  circumstances,  cogld.not  be  expected  even  from  the 
most  enlightened  people. 

That  the  mass  of  the  Catholics  are  subject  to  the  influence 
of  their  priests  in  an  undue  degree ; and  that  under  their  di- 
rection the  lower  orders  would,  in  case  of  a sudden  revolution, 
compel  their  more  enlightened  superiors  to  yield  to  their  de- 
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ffircs ; and  among  other  alterations,  to  restore  their  hierarchy 
to  its  former  splendor  and  power,  as  the  established  religion  of 
the  land. 

That  for  these  reasons,  though  they  longed  for  an  entire  a- 
bolition  of  invidious  and  oppressive  distinctions,  for  the  gene- 
ral exercise  of  every  franchise,  they  could  not  vote  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object,  otherwise  than  from  time  to  time 
—commencing  at  present  with  some  essential  concessions,  and 
progressively  encreasing,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom  would  permit. 

That  those  who  insist  on  the  propriety  of  admitting  every 
denomination  of  men  to  elective  suffrage,  on  the  principle  that 
persons  not  property  should  be  represented,  and  that  it  should 
go  to  the  admission  of  menial  servants,  or,  according  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  plan,  even  to  paupers  themselves — should 
recollect,  that  the  most  enlightened  assembly  the  world  ever 
saw,  the  French  constituting  assembly,  with  every  due  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  man,  made  property  one  of  the  bases  of  e- 
lective  franchise. — Unanimity,  as  far  as  it  could  be  effected 
without  a violation  of  principle,  was  ardently  recommended. — 
That  as  the  whole  assembly  appeared  to  be  of  one  mind  touch- 
ing the  general  principle,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cause  that  Belfast  should  come  to  such  a decision  that 
day  as  would  embrace  every  liberal  man’s  ideas  in  its  favor. — 
That  many  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  town  ; of 
those  whose  names  were  long  known  as  the  encouragers  of  e- 
very  principle  of  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  could  not  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  were  it  to  declare  a 
wish  that  the  emancipation  should  be  instantaneous  and  univer- 
sal. That  the  advice  of  a prudent  Catholic  divine,  whatever 
his  dignity  in  that  church,  from  the  Curate  of  Belfast,  to  the 
Titular  Primate  of  Ireland — would  be — let  our  friends  of  the 
North  beware  of  dividing  a town  of  such  consequence,  of  such 
liberality  as  this  one.  Let  them  remember  that  every  decla- 
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ration  in  our  favor  is  a point  gained ; and  must  eventually 
lead  to  matters  of  higher  consequence. — That  generous  senti- 
ments unanimously  declared  by  such  a body,  will  do  more  to 
banish  prejudice  on  both  sides,  than  the  most  forcible,  resolu- 
tion carried  against  a respectable  minority.  That  the  repeal  of 
a great  part  of  the  penal  code  was  the  offspring  of  the  divine 
spirit  of  toleration  exemplified  at  the  volunteer  assembly  in 
Dungannon,  in  17S2  ; that  had  more  been  then  attempted, 
less  perhaps  had  been  obtained  ; that  we  have  since  that  peri- 
od experienced  the  decay  of  more  religious  prejudice  than  any 
equal  portion  of  the  history  of  man  can  find  a parallel  to.  That 
there  is  a natural  progress  in  human  affairs,  a slight  atten- 
tion must  convince  every  man  ; and  that,  as  one  favourable 
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step  is  the  parent  of  another,  in  gradual  measures  we  have  the 
best  chance  for  success.” 

Having  now  gone  through  most  of  the  arguments  which 
we  at  present  can  recollect,  with  some  trifling  additions,  for 
the  purpose  of  connection,  we  shall  conclude  by  mentioning 
the  issue  of  the  day's  proceedings ; and  reminding  our  read- 
ers, inhabitants  of  Belfast,  of  the  salutary  advice  which  fell 
with  so  much  propriety  from  a divine  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Church,  Dr.  Bruce : that  we  were  met  on  a glorious 
principle,  the  relief  of  our  Catholic  brethren  ; that  every  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  the  unavoidable  shades  of  differ- 
ence, which  in  a question  of  such  magnitude  must  occur  be- 
tw  een  the  most  enlightened  minds ; — that  being  all  of  one  o- 
pinion  regarding  the  general  subject,  it  was  our  duty  to  pre- 
serve the  most  perfect  harmony,  let  the  issue  of  the  day's  bu- 
siness be  what  it  may;  and  that  any  asperity  which  the  ardor 
of  debate  may  possibly  induce,  should  be  forgotten  with  the 
moment. 

The  question  for  expunging  was  then  put,  and  carried  by 
a very  considerable  majority. 
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The  petition,  as  amended,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  O’Neill 
for  presentation,  is  annexed. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Joy,  that  the  resolution  which 
succeeds  the  petition  should  pass,  respecting  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  coming  forward  with 
a declaration  of  their  religious  sentiments,  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  wdth  civil  and  political  liberty ; and  it  was  fully  ex- 
plained that  the  expectation  was  that  their  clergy  and  laity 
should  do  it,  as  separate  bodies — which  resolution  having  met 
with  an  unanimous  concurrence,  the  assembly  adjourned. 

Brlfesty  2%th  January^ 

AT  a very  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  town 
of  Belfast,  convened  by  public  advertisement,  signed  by  53 
inhabitants,  held  in  the  town-house,  and  from  thence  adjourn- 
ed, for  want  of  room,  to  the  New  Meeting-house: 

THE  REV,  SINCE  ARE  KELBURN,  IN  THE  CHAIR: 

A motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that  a committee  be 
MOW  appointed  to  prepare  a petition  to  Parliament,  and  that 
the  prayer  of  said  petition  be  as  follows : 

That  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  have  long  been,  and 
still^are,  in  a degraded  situation,  from  numerous  restrictive 
and  penal  statutes  hanging  over  them ; and  conscious  as  we 
are,  that  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  improvement  of  this 
country,  must  eventually  depend  on  an  union  of  interests  a- 
mong  all  religious  denominations  of  the  inhabitants — We 
therefore  pray  the  legislature  may  be  pleased  to  repeal,  (from 
time  to  time,  and  as  speedily  as  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom  *will  permit)  all 
penal  and  restrictive  statutes  at  present  in  existence  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ; tliat  they  may  be  thus  re- 
stored to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  citizens. 

A motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that  said  petition  he  a- 
«ended,  by  expunging  th«  following  words— froM  time  to 
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time,  and  as  speedily  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom  will  permit which  motion, 
after  a long  debate,  passed  in  the  affirmative,  by  a very  large 
majority. 

A motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that  the  said  petition, 
as  now  amended,  do  stand  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Belfast  to  Parliament,  which  passed  in  the  affirmative,  without 
a division. 

A motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that  the  following  be 
the  preamble  to  said  petition  : 

To  the  Right  Hon.  and  Honorable  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and 
Burgesses,  in  parliament  assembled  ; 

The  humble  Petition  of  tjie  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Belfast, 
*by  public  advertisement  convened  in  the  town-house— 
Which  passed  unanimously. 

A motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that  the  said  petitioa 
be  copied  fair,  signed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  inclosed  in  a 
letter  from  our  chairman  to  the  Right  Hon,  John  O’Neill,  re- 
questing him,  in  the  name  of  the  town,  to  present  the  same  t» 
parliament ; which  passed  unanimously, 

A motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that  we  think  it  the  du- 
ty, as  w’ell  as  tlie  interest,  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the^  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  follow  the  recent  example  of  fif- 
teen hundred  Catholics  of  England,  by  making  a solemn  de-. 
claration  of  their  religious  principles,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  civil  and  political  liberty— which  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
be  published  twice  in  the  Dublin  Eyening  Post,  and  in  each 
of  the  Belfast  New’s- papers. 

SINCLARE  KELBURN.  - 
The  Chairman  having  left  the  chair,  and  James  Ferguson, 
Esq.  having  been  called  to  it — 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  warmest  tliauks  of  this- 
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meeting  are  due  to  our  chairman,  for  his  very  impartial  and 
proper  conduct  in  the  chair. 

JAMES  FERGUSON. 

Fclfasi,  January  19,  1792. 

AT  a numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  Catholics 
of  Belfast  and  its  district ; 

THE  REV,  H,  O'DONNELL,  P,  P.  IN  THE  CHAIR  : 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  the  hitherto  peaceable  demeanor  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  must  give  the  legislature  the  most  une- 
quivocal proof  of  their  loyalty  to  His  Majesty,  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  committee  of  the  Catholics  of 
Dublin,  deputed  as  they  are  by  the  general  voice  of  our  body 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  only 
organ  through  which  our  opinions  can  be  declared,  and 
through  which  our  sentiments  can  or  ought  to  be  made  known ; 
and  we  solicit  that  committee  of  friends  and  patriots  in  the 
cause  of  our  emancipation,  to  accept  our  sincere  and  warm- 
est thanks,  for  their  uniform  zeal  in  supporting  our  cause,  by 
humble  applications  to  the  legislature  in  our  behalf. 

Resolved,  That  we  detest  and  hold  in  abhorrence  any  in- 
dividual, however  exalted  his  rank  or  situation,  who  steps  for- 
W'ard  with  insidious  zeal  and  untrue  fabrications,  to  represent 
us  as  a divided  people,  indifferent  to  that  degree  of  emancipa- 
tion w'hich  the  general  committee  are  constitutionally,  and  we 
trust  not  iHeffectually,  soliciting  from  government ; and  well 
knowing  that  our  sect  entertain  no  principles  liostile  to  the 
constitution,  we  hold  in  abhorrence  the  sentiments  set  forth 
in  a late  address,  that  any  circumstances,  or  situation  of  the 
empire,  should  render  the  repeal  of  all  penal  statutes  danger- 
ous or  impolitic.” 

Resolved,  That  as  some  doubts  may  still  exist,  from  ma- 
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]i^nant  insinuations  having  gone  forth,  that  our  worth j Pro- 
testant Brethren  of  Ulster,  (who  have  lately  so  distinguished 
theioselves,  by  forming  the  societies  of  United  Irishmen,  by 
their  proceedings  at  the  late  town-meeting,*  and  by  other 
public  acts  in  our  favor)  are  not  sincere  in  their  expressions, 
as  set  forth  in  their  liberal  declarations,  we  cheerlully  stand 
forward  to  assert,  that  such  insinuations  are  groundless  and 
void  of  truth  ; and  that  w e with  great  pleasure  contemplate 
that  true  spirit  of  Christianity  which  produces  the  harmony, 
brotherly  love  and  alfcction  subsisting  among  us. 

Resolved,  That  our  warmest  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Byrne,  ?vlr.  R.  Cross,  and  Mr.  James  R.  Kelly,  our  three 
worthy  representatives  in  the  general  committee. 

Resolved,  that  these  our  unanimous  resolutions  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  in  the  B.  N.'  Letter,  and 
the  Northern  Star. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  meeting, 

HU.  O’DONNELL,  CHAIRMAN. 


• This  alludes  to  a meeting  of  Freeholders  of  the  county  of  An- 
trim, resident  at  Belfast,  respecting  a Knight  of  the  Shire  in  the  room 
of  Lord  Langford,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1792,  ©ne  of  which  resolu- 
tions ran  thus  ; 

“ That  we  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  freeholders  at  the  late 
county  meeting,  held  at  Ballymena,  deserving  our  highest  approba- 
tion, in  having  established  a proper  test,  to  be  taken  by  every  candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  the  county — a test,  in  which  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  Irish  Nation  in  the  Commons’  House,  forms  the 
principal  feature — a representation,  which,  w hen  Introduced  and  esta- 
blished on  liberal  principles,  including  every  religious  description  of  I- 
rishinen,  must  procure  all  those  beneficial  measures  so  properly  point- 
ed out  in  said  test.” 
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AT  a meeting  of  the  Third  Society  of  United  Irishmen  of 
Belfast,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1792: 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  we  adopt  the  following  as  the 
engagement  of  our  plighted  faith  to  our  country  and  to  each 
other,  to  be  subscribed  by  every  member  on  his  admission, 
viz.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  our  Country,  and  mutually  to 
each  other,  tliat  we  will  steadily  support,  and  endeavour,  by 
all  due  means,  to  carry  into  effect  the  following  resolutions: 

1st,  Resolved,  That  the  weight  of  English  influence  in 
the  government  of  this  country,  is  so  great  as  to  require  a cor- 
dial union  among  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  maintain  that 
balance  which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties, 
and  the  extension  of  our  commerce. 

2d,  Resolved,  That  the  sole  constitutional  mode  by  which 
this  influence  can  be  opposed,  is  by  a complete  and  radical  re- 
form of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament. 

3d,  That  no  reform  is  practicable,  efficacious,  and  just, 
which  shall  not  include  Irishmen  of  every  religious  persua- 
sion.” 


Signed  by  order, 

ALEX.  WATT,  sec. 


* Belfast,  30^7i  January ^ 1792. 

LEST  any  misapprehensions  should  arise  respectiag  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  took  place  at  the  late  meeting  of 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  this  town,  held 
on  Saturday  last : We  the  undersigned,  who  dissent,  in  a 
certain  degree,  from  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  think  it 
proper  to  declare,  that  the  only  point  of  difference  was — 
whether  the  entire  enfranchisement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  including  suffrage  at  elections,  should  be  immediate, 
or  progressive — from  time  to  time,  and  as  speedily  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  general  w-elfare  of  the 
whole  kingdom  will  permit.” 
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[^The  words  marked  with  inverted  commas  were  those 
which  were  expunged  from  the  prayer  of  the  petition.]] 


Wm.  Bristow,  Sovn.  Alex.  Bailie, 
o‘'  Belfast, 


A.  H.  Haliday,  M.  D. 
Will.  Bruce,  D.  D. 

Ix.  IMeacle,  (R.^vd.) 
r.  Vane®,  <Ro vd .) 
Ji)h)i  JFlwIug’, 

John  Holmes, 

Wad.  Curiningham, 
Tiiuuias  Hyde, 

Barth.  Fuller, 

Henry  Joy, 

John  Ashmore, 
Cunningham  Greg, 
Narcissus  Batt, 

John  H.  Houston, 
Jas.  Bristow,  (Knt.) 
Sam.  H.  Batt, 

Hill  Wallace, 

Robert  Holmes, 

John  Brown, 

David  Dunn, 

James  Holmes, 
Robert  Davis, 

Stewart  Banks, 

Robt.  Apsley,  M.  D. 
John  Clarke, 

Thos.  Greg, 

"Win.  Seed,  ^ 
Sam.  Brown, 

AVm.  Burgess, 

Wm.  Burden, 

A'al.  Janes, 

John  Alexander, 

John  Cranston, 

George  Black, 

Alex.  Orr, 


Robert  Kingsmiil, 

Charles  Brett, 

Thos.  Banks, 

George  Bamber, 

James  Biack, 

Arthur  Buntin 

John  Holmes,  junr. 

Alex.  Gordon, 

R.  M‘CIuney, 

Jclin  Milford, 

John  Robinson 

David  Thoburn, 

\ 

John  Brown, 

John  Ferguson, 
Samuel  Daw, 

Chas.  Mackenzie, 
Thomas  Cavan, 
Andrew  Macnevin, 
Jas.  Montgomery,  • 
Samuel  Ferguson, 
John  M'Cammon, 
James  Martin, 

Alex.  Moreland, 
James  Wier, 

Hugh  Graham, 
Robert  Hilditch-, 
Christ.  Hudson, 
Adams  M‘ blaster, 
Simon  M'Creary, 
Robert  Hodgson, 
Francis  Joy, 

John  Thoburn, 

Jos.  Thoburn,  sen. 
Marcus  AVard, 

Joseph  Smith, 

AVm,  Stewart, 


James  AVilliamson, 
James  Mullan, 

Geo.  Robinson, 
VA'illiam  Irwin, 
James  AI'Adauiy 
James  Steele, 

Robert  Montgomery, 
Adam  Brown, 

James  Russell, 
Henry  Bleakley, 
AA^'m.  Donaldson, 
Robert  3I‘Mil}en< 
John  M‘ Curdy, 
Andrew  M‘Clune, 
David  lAI'Adani, 
James  Park, 

John  Lascelles,. 

AV  m.  Lascelles, 

John  Sanders, 
Stephen  Strickland, 
Joseph  Germain, 
Thomas  Ansley, 

John  M‘Nair, 

John  Germain, 
Thomas  Gray, 

John  Moor, 

John  Fraser, 

Francis  AVarrick, 
Henry  Milhollandj 
.Tames  Sloan, 

Robt.  Singleton, 
Thomas  Allen,, 

Wm.  Allen, 

James  Ainsw'orth, 
Samuel  Smith, 

Robt.  M‘DovveU, 
Henry  Ingram, 


John  Brown, 

Wm.  Stevenson, 
"Wm.  Irvin, 

John  Campbell, 
Charles  llanken, 

J.  Mattear,  M.  D. 
George  Joy, 
James  Ferguson, 
John  Hamilton, 
Itobt.  Gordon, 

Jas.  Cleland, 

B.  Gordon,  jun. 
Richard  Bamber, 
David  Tomb, 

John  Galt  Smith, 
John  Mathers, 
Robt.  Bradshaw, 
Hugh  Wilson, 
John  Macartney, 
John  Henderson, 
Abel  Hadskis, 
John  Gregg, 

Jas.  T.  Kennedy, 
Geo.  Black,  jun. 
Sam.  flyde, 

John  Smylie, 
Robt:  Stevenson, 
Sam.  Robinson, 

Vr m.  Thomson, 
John  Getty, 
Robert  Wallace, 
Tat.  Me.  Master, 
Gilbert  V/ebster, 
Thos.  Andrews, 
Wm.  Seed,  M.  D. 
Edward  Patterson, 
(Rev.) 

Ihjck.  D.  Boyd^ 
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Samuel  Smith, 

George  Beck, 

Harris  Beck, 

Joseph  Beck, 

John  Reid, 

Richard  Murdoch, 
James  Moore, 

T.  M‘Cracken, 

Arch.  Stewart^ 

Wm-.  Walker, 

Robt.  Elliot, 

Ferdinand  Fitzsimons, 
Jas.  Grrdiam, 

Stewart  Lowry, 

James  I’razer, 

Jos.  Mollineaux, 
James  .Milliken, 
Robert  Brown, 

Robert  Getty, 

George  Herdman, 
Wm.  M'Cune, 

James  White, 

David  Gilliland 
Richard  Lunn, 

Thomas  Herdman. 
Robert  Byars, 

Robert  Trimble, 

James  Law, 

David  Mitchell, 

Wm.  Anderson, 

John  iT‘Kee, 

Samuel  M‘Clelland, 
Josepli  Thobum, 

Robt.  Henderson, 

Alex.  ZMoody, 

David  Bradford, 

John  Tunriey, 

Edward  Hunt, 


Michael  Smyth, 
Samuel  M‘Cutcheon 
Wm.  Greer, 

Alex.  Brown, 

Clot  worthy  M-Quin 
Wm.  Fletcher, 

Nat.  !^fain, 

A.  M‘Neilly, 

Jn.  Boyd, 

ATm.  Campbell, 
Wm.  Taylor, 

David  Irvin, 

Jas.  M‘ Master, 
Conrvay  Carieton, 
John  Baker, 
George  Rippet, 
James  Baker, 

Arch.  ?.I‘Clure, 
Thos.  Herdman, 
Robert  Bailie, 
Wm.  Scott, 

*Vr alter  M‘Maw, 
Wm.  Martin, 

John  Beatty, 

Sam.  Hodgson, 
James  Mulligan, 
Chaides  Henry, 
David  Mollyneaux, 
John  Gilmore, 
James  Sufferen, 
James  Johnston, 
Samuel  JMitcbell, 
Wm.  Sayers, 
Thomas  I'ulton, 
Stewart  B.  Craig, 
John  Sutton, 

John  H.  Corbett, 
John  Elliott, 


Ezek.  D.  BrtNnl,  jvin. 

G.  B.  iMadden, 

Janies  Hunter, 

IlaiiultoH,  Kev. 

Thos.  Lyle, 

- J os.  Stevenson , j un. 

Francis  Turnly, 

John  Stevenson, 

John  Ross, 

Joseph  Stevenson, 

Nicholas  Mercer, 

Alex.  Me.  Ilrath, 

Val.  Joyce, 

Richard  Barnet, 

John  Mc«  Millan, 

\Vm.  England, 

Hugh  Jelly, 

Lewis  H.  Macklin, 

Wm.  Gow,, 

James  Johnston, 

^ (Revd.) 

James  Crombee,  • 

John  Lynch, 

Wm.  Atkinson, 

SaRiuel  Brown, 

Win.  ^I‘Cormick 

JSIichael  Campbelh,. 

Thos.  Graham, 

\Tm.  Goyer, 

Orr  Reid, 

Hugh  Kyle, 

N.  Alexander, 

Robert  Scott. 

BELFAST  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SOCIETY. 

AT  a meeting  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  th« 
town  of  Belfast  and  its  vicinity,  held  at  Mr.  Hugh  Dowelfs, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1792, 

MR.  JAMES  MOONEY,  IN  THE  CHAIR  z 
The  declaration  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  being  read  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  follow- 
ing resolutionswere  agreed  to — 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  declaration  is  strictly 
conformable  with  our  principles  as  Christians  and  Catholics, 
agreeable  to  the  tenets  of  the  faith  we  have  maintained,  and 
that  we  will  ever  adhere  to  them.  . % 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  we  solemnly  declare  wr  have- 
never  harboured  opinions  inimical  to  the  civil,  religious,  or 
political  liberty  of  mankind ; particularly  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects of  a different  persuasion. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  so  far  from  entertaining  tJje 
most  distant  thought  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  by  unsettling  the  landed  property  thereof,  our  high- 
est ambition  is,  to  participate  in  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try ; and  we  do  most  heartily  concur  in  a solemn  declaration, 
' that  we  never  will  join  in  any  attempt  to  •vcrthrow  the  Pro- 
teslant  government  of  Ireland. 
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Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  presented  to  the  Gerferal  Catholic  Committee,  for  their 
steady,  manly,  and  constitutional  proceedings  in  their  late  ap- 
plication to  the  legislature ; and  we  entreat  they  may  perse- 
vere until  their  efforts  be  crowned  with  success. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  sincerest  and  most  grate* 
ful  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened members  of  the  legislature,  who  supported  with  their 
unrivaled  abilities,  the  petition  of  three  millions  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s faithful  subjects,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  long 
lost  rights ; and  to  obtain  for  them  a participation  in  the  scale 
of  government,  with  the  minority  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  given  to  William  Todd  Jones,  and  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  Esqrs.  for  their  laborious  and  unwearied  ej^ertions,  to 
rescue  the  character  of  the  unhappy  Catholics  from  the  asper* 
sions  of  malevolent  and  bigoted  partizans  ; and  for  their  uni- 
form tenor  of  conduct  to  restore  the  injured  Catholic  to  the 
state  that  God  and  Nature  designed  him  for. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  “ while  memory  holds  her 
seat,”  we  shall  never  forget  the  glorious  and  philanthropic  ef- 
fort our  fellow-citizens  made  on  the  28th  of  January  last,  in 
being  the  firit  Protestant  body  in  the  kingdom,  who  evinced 
that  they  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  their  Catholic  brethren,  by 
presenting  a petition  in  their  behalf  to  the  legislature  ,*  and 
they  are  hereby  requested  to  accept  of  the  warm  effusions  of 
hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude  for  the  same. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  our  chairman  transmit  a co- 
py of  the  above  resolutions  to  Edward  Byrne,  Esq.  chairman 
of  the  Catholic  Committee,  Wra.  Todd  Jones,  Esq.  and  Theo- 
bald Wolfe  Tone,  Esq. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  above  resolutions  be  pub- 
lished twice  in  the  Belfast  newspapers,  and  National  Journal. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  5000  copies  of  the  declara- 
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tion  of  the  General  Catholic  Committee  of  Ireland,  with  these 
our  resolutions,  be  printed  in  hand-bills. 

JAS.  MOONEY. 

Mr.  Mooney  having  left  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Heyland  hav- 
ing taken  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr. 
Mooney,  for  his  praiseworthy  conduct  in  the  chair. 

CHARLES  HEYLAND. 

THE  following  is  a copy  of  the  letter  from  Edw.  Byrne,  Esq 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  to  the  Rev.  Kelburn,  as  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  held  2Sth  January,  1792. 

SIR, 

IN  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Roman  Catholics,  I inclose  you  a copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions which  passed  at  our  meeting  on  this  day, 

I am  directed  to  assure  you,  that  we  feel  a deep  sense  of 
the  obligations  we  owe  to  you,  and  your  worthy  fellow-citizens 
of  Belfast,  for  the  marks  of  kindness  which  we  have,  on  for- 
mer occasions,  received  from  you,  and  particul/trly  for  the 
petition  which  you  have  lately  determined  to  present  to  par- 
liament in  our  behalf. 

We  hope  this  petition  will  have  its  due  weight  with  the  le- 
gislature ; at  all  events,  it  will  remain  a lasting  monument  of 
your  liberality  and  patriotism. — Indeed  we  are  convinced  that 
you  long  regretted,  though  you  did  not  feel  in  your  own  per- 
sons the  weight  of  the  absurd  prejudices  which  disturbed,  and 
still  continue  to  disturb,  the  harmony  of  social  life,  and  to  di- 
vide the  people  of  Ireland  into  distinct,  and  almost  hostile 
communities.  We  now,  however,  look  with  confidence  for  a 
melioration  of  national  manners ; and  we  hope  your  example 
will  induce  otliers  to  lay  aside  their  animosities  against  us,  andl 


to  accept  the  friendship  which  we  are  ambitious  to  ailtivate 
with  our  countrymen  of  every  religious  denomination. 

Notwithstanding  the  calumnies  which  are  daily  propaga- 
ted to  our  disadvantage,  and  the  insidious  arts  which  bad  men 
employ  to  keep  one  part  of  Ireland  in  a state  of  gullen  sepa- 
ration from  the  other,  we  venture  to  prognosticate  the  ap- 
proach of  that  auspicious  day,  when  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, moulded  into  one  common  mass  by  the  compressing  hand 
of  the  same  protecting  system,  shall  cease  to  have  any  other 
object  in  view  than  the  public  good  and  public  happiness. 

Among  the  various  descriptions  of  men  whom  Providence 
has  placed  in  the  same  country,  there  are  features  of  moral 
distinction,  as  well  as  of  moral  resemblance,  and  yet  the  busi- 
ness of  society  is  carried  on  under  all  the  known  varieties  of 
temper,  opinion,  and  ability  : in  the  same  manner  we  conceive 
that  a difference  of  sentiment,  with  regard  to  religious  doc- 
trines and  modes  of  worship,  w ould  not  be  likely  to  impair 
the  strength  and  unity  of  the  state.  There  is  one  point  in 
which  we  all  agree — the  civil  and  political  welfare  of  our 
country ; and  by  this  point  do  the  Roman  Catholics  wish  to 
be  connected  with  their  countrymen,  in  a common  bond  of- 
fellowship  and  constitutional  right. 

We  feel  no  political  insufficiency  or  defect  which  should 
exclude  us,  in  any  respect,  from  the  bosom  of  our  country, 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  you  view  us  in  the  same  light. 
Resting  on  this  proof  of  your  liberalitj-,  we  trust,  however, 
that  you  will  not  charge  us  with  any.  degeneracy  of  spirit,  if, 
willing  to  gratify  the  prejudices,  wdiicli  are  still  to  be  found 
amons  many  of  our  countrymen,  we  solicit  admission  into  the 
constitution,  on  such  terms  as  shall  offer  as  little  violence  as 
possible,  to  tiie  feelings  of  men,  who  think  that  every  change 
is  an  hazardous  experiment,  and  that  every  link  taken  from 
the  chain  of  oppression  is  likely  to  produce  anarchy  instead 
of  order,  public  tumult  instead  of  public  security. 
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The  object  of*  our  present  application  is  therefore  a partial 
V admission  only  to  the  rights  of  free  subjects,  but  if  our  success 
should  go  beyond  our  expectations,  we  shall  feel  a more  lively 
sense  of  gratitude  to  those,  who  with  Such  a superiority  to 
prejudice  hare  declared  us  worthy  of  total  emancipation. 

If  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  our  country 
to  our  serious  and  manifold  grievances,  it  is  not  to  kindle  civil 
discord,  but  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  civil  union,  and  to 
give  to  our  Protestant  brethren  an  opportunity  of  ennobling 
their  own  character  and  that  of  our  common  country,  by  a 
generous  triumph  over  the  jealousies  and  antipathies  which 
have  forced  us  fi-om  our  natural  rank  in  society. 

Whatever  may  be  our  fate,  whether  we  shall  be  received 
into  the  Constitution,  or  dismissed  from  its  door  with  disdain, 
we  shall  ever  retain  a grateful  remembrance  of  the  patriotic 
exertions  of  you  and  your  fellow-citizens  in  our  favor,  and 
we  earnestly  solicit  a continuance  of  your  friendship  and  patro- 
nage. You  have  set  an  example  of  true  public  spirit  to 
Ireland,  and  to  Europe  at  large — and  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
you  could  not  have  better  evinced  your  love  of  liberty,  than 
by  the  means  which  you  have  recommended  for  its  conser- 
vation ; a communication  of  its  blessings  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  this  country. 

I am  further  directed  by  the  General  Committee  to  inform 
you  that,  although  our  oath  of  allegiance  contains  in  substance 
an  explanation  of  our  tenets  and  opinions,  yet  in  deference  to 
your  advice,  w'e  have  it  under  consideration  to  follow  the 
example  of  several  English  Roman  Catholics,  by  making  a 
solemn  declaration  of  our  religious  principles,  as  far  as  they 
are  connected  with  civil  and  religious  liberty  ; which  we  hope 
will  give  satisfaction  to  all,  who  like  you,  are  open  to  convic- 
tion founded  on  truth  and  reason.  ^ 

I liave  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Yours  sincerely,  , 

EDWARD  BYRNE. 

T t 


DuWm,  ith  Fehruanjf  1192. 
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AT  a meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, held  at  the  King’s  Arms,  in  Fownes’s-street,  on  Satur- 
day file  4th  day  of  February,  1792  : 

EDWARD  BYRNE,  ESQ.  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  General  Com- 
mittee be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  who  with  a 
liberality  that  does  the  greatest  honor  to  themselves  and  to 
their  country,  have  agreed  to  present  a Petition  to  Parliament 
for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  and  restrictive  statutes  under  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  at  present  labor. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  be  requested 
to  forward  a copy  of  the  above  Resolutions  to  the  chairman  ©f 
the  Belfast  meeting,  accompanied  with  a letter,  expressive  of 
our  gratitude  to  him  and  his  fellow-citizens. 

EDWARD  BYRNE,  Chairmans 

FXECUTION  OF  THE  LAW  BY  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

April  U,  1792. 

ON  Thursday  morning  last,  a detachment  of  the  Belfast 
First  Volunteer  Company,  marched  at  the  request  of  the  sher- 
iff of  this  county,  in  order  to  aid  him  in  taking  possession  of 
a house  and  farm,  in  the  townland  of  Derrymorc,  :md  barony 
of  Upper-Massereene,  which  was  forcibly  withheld.  The 
jiarty  marched  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  one  of  the 
company’s  field  pieces,  a brass  six-pounder,  and  arrived  at  the 
spot,  distant  20  miles,  about  tw'o  o’clock.  Upw^ards  of  an 
hour  having  been  spent  in  fruitless  entreaties  and  remonstran- 
ces, to  prevail  upon  the  deluded  people  to  give  up  the  pos- 
session peaceably,,  and  every  proposal  of  representing  their 
conduct  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  lands,  having  beefl^ejected  ; at  three  oYlock  the  sheriff 
ordered  the  corps  to  fire  upon  the  house,  which  was  occupied 
by  a considerable  body  of  very  desperate  banditti,  in  support 
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of  the  possessors.  A hot  action  immediately  commenced,,  in 
which  the  occupiers  made  every  exertion,  as  w'ell  by  a con- 
tinued fire  from  the  house,  as  by  sallies,  and  annoying  the 
party  from  the  liedges.  The  assailants,  however,  rapidly 
advanced,  and  kept  up  a well  directed  fire  from  the  artillery 
and  small  arms : about  four  o’clock,  the  house,  though  very 
strong,  having  been  much  shattered,  the  occupiers,  who 
had  retired  in  the  rear,  began  to  make- ihcir  escape  in  different 
directions  ; about  ten  of  the  most  timid,  who  were  the  first  in 
flying,  got  off  in  a boat  over  Loughneagh,  some  others  escaped 
by  land,  but  four  of  the  ring-leaders,  including- two  of  the 
people  who  held  the  possession,  were  apprehended,  and  de- 
livered over  to  the  magistrates  and  constables  of  the  district, 
in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  county  gaol.  Thus  a decided  con- 
quest has  been  obtained  by  the  corps  over  the  opposers  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  dis- 
tricts in  this  part  of  the  kingdom! 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  announce,  that  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  important  business,  no  individual  was  materially 
hurt.  The  detachment  returned  to  Lisburn  on  Thursday 
evening,  having  marched  upwards  of  thirty-two  miles,  and 
arrived  here  yesterday  morning,  without  the  slightest  injury 
or  accident  having  happened  to  aii}^  individual. 

The  parties  who  held  the  possession  forcibly,  were  net  the 
descendants  of  the  former  occupiers,  who  had  been  tenants  at 
wijl,  but  distant  relations,  who  obtruded  themselves  upon  the 
premises,  and  who  bad  no  claim  on  the  inheritance,  either  in 
law,  equity,  or  benevolence. 

The  sheriff  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  obtain  aid  from  the 
army,  without  a certificate  of  his  incapacity  to  enforce  the  law 
with  the  civil  power — and  such  a certificate,  it  was  thought, 
would  not  only  be  disgraceful  to  the  County  of  Antrim,  but 
would  tend  to  the  extension  of  the  infamous  Police  Kill,  t© 
this  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 


TO  W.\DDEL  CUNNING  HAM,  ESQ. 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  BELFAST  FIRST  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY. 

SIR, 

I REQUEST  you  will  accept,  and  have  the  goodness  to 
present,  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  other  members  of  the  First 
Company, for  the  very  kind  and  honourable  support  I have 
experienced  from  you  in  the  execution  of  the  law  : 1 am  alto- 
gether unable  to  say  how  much  I feel  personally  the  obliga- 
tion, from  the  ilaitering  manner  of  it,  or  how  much  I admired 
the  steady  perseverance  of  the  Company  through  a march  of 
forty  miles,  and  a service  both  hazardous  and  faliffuing,  I 
know  the  object  of  the  Comp’any  was  to  enforce  the  law  ; and 
rely  that  this  proof  of  their  zeal  and  resolution,  by  making  it 
evident  that  resistance  must  be  ineffectual,  will  in  future  pre- 
vent it ; and  I am  persuaded  that  on  this  occasion,  you  have 
rendered  a fresh  and  highly  essential  service  to  your  country. 

^ I remain.  Sir,  your  obliged. 

And  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
ALEX.  MCNEILL, 

Under- sheriff  of  the  County  Antrim. 

COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM. 

AT  a General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  at 
Antrim,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  the  19th  of  April, 
3792,  the  Justices  then  and  there  assembled,  did  unanimously 
resolve  that  the  thanks  of  the  Bench  be  returned  to  Waddel 
Cunningham,  Esq.  and  the  First  Belfast  Volunteer  Company, 
under  his  command,  for  their  manly  and  spirited  exertions  in 
the  support  of  the  law^s,  having  marched  twenty  miles  w’ith 
artillery  and  small  arms,  to  assist  the  sheriff  of  said  county  in 
executing  a writ  of  Habere  on  the  lands  of  Derrymore,  in  the 
* upper  half  barony  of  Massereene,  in  the  possession  of  Patrick 
Corr  and  others,  who  w ith  an  armed  force,  not  only  opposed 
the  said  sheriff  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  but  on  the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  volunteers,  commenced  a heavy  and  constant 
fire  from  behind  hedges,  and  also  from  a dwelling-house  on 
said  lands,  which  last  they  defended  after  a considerable  part 
was  battered  dowm  and  till  finally  carried  by  assault. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Bench  be 
returned  to’  Mr.  Alexander  McNeill,  Under  Sheriff  of  said 
county,  for  his  spirited  and  proper  conduct  on  the  above  oc- 
casion. 

By  Order  of  the  Court, 

SAMUEL  HERON, 
Acting  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

POLISH  REVOLUTION. 

ON  the  3d  May,  179->  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution  of  Poland,  a numerous  and  very  respectable  com- 
pany of  gentlemen,  dined  together  at  the  Donegall-Arms  Inn, 
in  this  town,  in  order  to  commemorate  that  happy  event. — 
Waddell  Cunningham,  Esq.  was  appointed  Chairman,  and 
amongst  others,  the  following  Toasts  were  given. — 

The  Revolution  in  Poland,  and  its  Patriot  King. — The 
Revolution  of  France. — The  Rights  of  Man,  and  Mr.  Paine.— 
The  Sovereignty  of  the  People. — The  King  of  Ireland. — The 
Prince  of  Wales.— May  Philosophy  enlighten  all  Nations,  and 
form  the  whole  into  one  vast  family.  The  Constituting  and 
Legislative  Assemblies  of  France.  The  American  Congress, 
and  the  illustrious  Washington. — Lord  Charlemont  and  the 
Volunteers  of  Ireland. — 15th  February,  1782. — The  Society 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. — The  Revolution  Society 
of  London. — The  Conquerors  of  tlie  French  Bastile. — The 
Memory  of  all  good  citizens  who  have  fallen  in  tiie  cause  of 
Liberty. — The  Liberty  of  the -Press. — Mr.  Fox,  and  snccecs 
to  his  Bill,  for  rendering  truth  no  longer  a libel. — Mr  Gratt^, 
and  the  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland. — An 
equal  Representation  of  the  People  of  Ireland,  in  Failiament. 
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— James  Napper  Tamiy,  and  a speedy  check  to  unconstitu- 
tional and  undefined  privileges. — May  the  People  of  Ireland 
be  united,  and  all  enjoy  equal  Liberty. — Magna  Charta,  and 
the  Barons  of  Runnymede, — An  hearty  drubbing  to  the  King 
of  Hungary,  and  all  the  enemies  of  France. — May  we  be 
speedily  called  upon  to  celebrate  the  emancipation  of  all  the 
enslaved  nations  of  the  world. 

18,  1792. 

THE  Belfast  Second  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  at  a 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  unanimously  resolved  on  con- 
tributing their  share  of  money  to  assist  the  people  of  France 
in  the  present  war,  undertaken  in  support  of  the  new  consti- 
tution of  that  country — and  that  they  wdll  continue  so  to  do 
while  the  present' war,  in  defepce  of  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
may  last. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  Northern  Whig  Club,  held  on 
the  15th  June.  1792,  (Anniversary  of  Magna  Charta): 

EDWARD  JONES  AGNEW,  ESQ,  IN  THE  CHAIR, 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to : 

That  we  have  observed  with  pleasure,  the  introduction 
and  success  of  a bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, declaratory  of  the  powder  of  Juries  in  matters  of  libel. 

That  it  is  our  ardent  wish,  that  a bill  for  the  same  purpose 
may  be  carried  through  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature  in  Ire- 
land, and  become  the  law  of  this  land. 

That  we  highly  admire  Mr.  Fox,  that  steady  friend  to  ci- 
vil and  religious  liberty,  as  the  original  mover  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  of  a bill  so  long  wanted,  to  settle  the  in- 
tent of  the  law’,  by  making  its  spirit  and  practice  agree ; as 
well  as  Earl  Camden,  for  the  ability  and  consistency  w'ith 
wtiich  he  supported  it  in  its  progress  through  the  House  of 
Lords. 

A.dmiring,  as  we  do,  the  principles  and  structure  of  our 


Constitution,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  express  om*  ar- 
dent wish,  tliat  it  may  soon  be  rendered  as  perfect  de  facto, 
as  it  is  de  jure  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  people  may  spee- 
dily come  to  be  fairly  and  equally  represented  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  both  kingdoms, 

EDVV.  J.  AGNEW. 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  OF  IRELAND. 

A RESPECTABLE  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast 
having  published  a plan  for  reviving  the  ancient  music  of  this 
country,  and  the  project  having  met  with  such  support  and 
approbation  as  must  insure  success  to  the  undertaking.  Per- 
formers on  the  Irish  Harp  are  requested  to  assemble  in  this 
town,  on  the  tenth  day  of  July  next,  when  a considerable 
sum  will  be  distributed  in  premiums,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective merits. 

It  being  the  intention  of  the  committee  that  every  perfor- 
mer shall  receive  some  premium,  it  is  hoped  that  no  Harper 
will  decline  attending  on  account  of  his  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful on  any  former  occasion. 

ROBT.  BRADSHAW, 

Belfast,  Ajpril  26,  1792.  secbetart  and  treasureb, 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  OF  IRELAND. 

JULY  13,  1792. 

THE  number  of  Harpers  that  were  present  in  our  Ex- 
change Rooms  on  Wednesday  last,  and  who  are  to  continue  to 
assemble  in  the  same  place  for  three  days  longer,  were  ten; — a 
- sufficient  proof  of  the  declining  state  of  that  simple  but  ex- 
pressive instrument,  and  of  the  propriety  of  holding  out  every 
lure  to  prevent  the  original  music  of  this  country  from  being 
lost.  As  a principal  motive  in  this  undertaking  was  to  revi\» 
some  of  the  most  .ancient  airs,  now  nearly  obsolete,  their  dates 
and  authors  perhaps  for  centuries  unknown,  pains  will  be  ta- 


ken  to  reduce  to  notes  such  of  those  that  have  been  played  on 
this  occasion,  as  may  lead  to  a general  publication  of  the  best 
sets  of  our  tunes.  No  one  that  remembers  the  exquisite  fin- 
ger of  Dominic,  will  hesitate  to  confess  the  capability  of  the 
Harp  of  Ireland,  and  how  worthy  it  is  of  preservation.  By 
such  means  alone  can  our  national  airs  be  saved  from  oblivion. 
Wales  and  Ireland  have  a national  music,  while  England  has 
none;  if  she  had,  it  would  not,  like  that  of  the  two  first  coun- 
tries, be  only  in  the  hands  of  a few  itinerant  minstrels. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  Harpers  played : 

Dennis  Dempsy,  blind,  from  the  county  of  Derry,  aged  86. 

Arthur  0‘Neill,  blind,  from  the  county  of  Tyrone,  aged  55. 

Charles  Fanning,  from  the  county  of  Cavan,  aged  56. 

Dan.  Black,  blind,  from  the  county  of  Derry,  aged  75, 

Charles  Byrne,  from  the  county  of  Leitrim,  aged  80. 

Hugh  Higgins,  blind,  from  the  county  of  Mayo,  aged  55, 

Pat.  Quin,  blind,  from  the  county  of  Armagh,  aged  70. 

W.  Carr,  from  the  county  of  Armagh,  aged  15. 

Rose  Mooney,  blind,  from  the  county  of  Meath. 

Jas.  Duncan,  from  the  county  of  Down,  aged  45. 

The  Irish  Harpers  were  succeeded  by  a Welsh  one,  whose 
execution  was  very  great.  The  contrast  between  the  plaintive 
tones  of  the  Irish  instrument,  and  the  bold  martial  ones  of  the 
Welsh,  had  a pleasing  effect;  and  marked  a difference  of  cha- 
racter between  the  two  nations. 

JULY  FOURTEENTH,  179^. 

BELFAST  REVIEW — CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

ON  Friday  evening,  the  several  country  corps  marched 
into  town,  and  were  billeted  on  the  inhabitants  ; who  were 
happj/  in  renewing  expressions  of  affection  for  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends  in  the  fourteenth  year  since  the  commence- 
' ment  of  reviev/s,  and  in  the  sixteenth  of  the  volunteer  aera. 


A«:semb]ies  of  smaller  bodies  than  fortnerlv,  havincrbeen  deem* 
ed  best  calculated  to  preserve  at  present  the  military  spirit  a- 
mong  the  citizen-soldiery  of  Ireland,  another  review  is  to  be 
held  on  Broughshane  Moor  on  the  first  of  August.  The  num- 
ber of  corps  which  would  otlierwise  have  attended  at  Belfast 
having  been  thus  considerably  reduced,  it  was  not  thought 
j)roper  to  call  on  the  venerable  General  of  the  Volunteer  Ar- 
my of  Ulster,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  to  attend  on  this  occa- 
sion ; but  the  Reviewing  General,  who  acted  in  his  room,  was 
requested  by  the  committee  to  make  a regular  return  to  his 
Lordship  of  their  numbers,  state  of  discipline,  &c.  The  gen- 
tleman appointed  in  his  place  w as  Colonel  Sharman,  of  Moira 
Castle,  who  presided  wdth  sucli  dignity  last  year  in  the  civil 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  French  Revolution.  An  unexpected 
illness  having  prevented  that  justly  admired  character  from 
filling  an  office  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified.  Major 
Crawford,  of  Crawford’s-burn,  vras  unanimously  nominated  to 
act  as  Reviewing  General ; in  testimony  of  the  respect  due 
to  decided  virtue  in  public  and  private  life.  ‘ 

> 

On  Saturday  morning,  a brigade  was  formed  in  High- 
street,  extending  from  the  Bank  to  the  Quay  ; and  the  whole 
were  marched  off  to  the  old 'review  ground  in  the  Falls,  at 
about  eleven  o’clock,  by  the  Exercising  Officer,  Major  Mc.- 
Manus. 

On. their  return  to  town,  at  three  o’clock,  there  was  a 
Grand  Procession,  the  order  of  which  is  mentioned  under- 
neath, and  feu  de  joyes  were  fired  in  Linen-hall-streft  by  the 
whole  body,  in  honour  of  that  day<  which  presented  the  sub-- 
lime  spectacle  of  near  one-sixth  of  the  w hole  inhabitants  of 
Europe  bursting  their  chains,  ‘and  throwing  off,  almost  in  an 
instant,  the- degrading  yoke  of  slavery. 

' uu 
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ORDER  OF  THE  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  PROCESSION. 

MAJOR  CRAWFORD,  GENERAL  AND  PRESIDENT 
FOR  THE  DAY* 

Belfast  Troop  of  Light  Dragoons,  Captain  Thomas  Brown— 17. 

MAJOR  MCMANUS,  EXERCISING-OFFICER, 

and  his  Aides  de  Camps. 

Artiilery  of  the  Belfast  First  Company,  theirnumber 
included  in  that  of  their  corps  undermentioned. 

T/ie  tolors  of  fve  free  nations : viz. 

Flag  of  Ireland — motto,  ‘ Unite  and  be  free.' 

Flag  of  America — motto,  ‘ The  Asylum  of  Liberty.' 

Flag  of  France — motto,  ^ The  Nation,  the  I.aw,  and 
the  King.' 

- Flag  of  Poland — motto,  ‘ We  will  support  it.' 

Flag  of  Great  Britain — motto,  ' Wisdom,  Spirit,  and 
Liberality  to  the  People.' 

A Flag  was  prepared  tor  the  Dutch,  (but  no  one  could  be 
found  to  bear  it)  who  were  to  be  represented  by  a piece  of 
common  woollen  stuff,  half  hoisted  on  a pole,  and  to  be  hoot- 
ed by  the  populace  ; on  account  of  the  States  having  joined 
the  wicked  conspiracy  of  tyrants  against  the  liberties  of  man;— 

MOTTO,  ' . 


‘ Heav’ns  ! how  unlike  their  Belgian  sires  of  old  !’ 
Portrait  of. Dr.  tFranklin — ^motto.  'Where  Liberty  is, 
there  is  my  country.' 


Belfast  First  Company,  Captain  Cunningham, 

102  ^ 

Muckamcre  Fuziliers,  Captain  Swan, 

42 

Larne,  Captain  Lieutenant  Farrel, 

40 

Randalstown,  Captain  Dickey, 

SO 

Moira,  Captain  Bateman, 

- 75 

Dromore  First  Company,  Captain  Vaughan^ 

42' 

Villa  Independents,  Captain  Hamilton, 

SO 

• 

• 

/ 
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Ballynahinch,  Captain  Armstrong,  104! 

Total  number  of  First  Brigade  5S2 

Artillery  of  Belfast  Blues  (numbers  included  in  those 
of  their  corps  in  Second  Brigade.) 

THE  GREAT  STANDARD, 

Elevated  oti  a triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  with 
two' Volunteers  as  supporters,  containing  on  one 
side  of  .the  canvass  a representation  of 

THE  RELEASEMENT  OF  THE  PRISONERS  FROV 

THE  BASTILE, 

Motto — ^ Sacred  to  Liberty.* 

The  reverse  contained  a figure  of  Hibernia,  one  hand  and 
foot  in  shackles ; a Volunteer  presenting  to  her  a figure  of 
Liberty. — Motto, 

‘ For  a people  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  that  they 


WILL  IT.’ 

Belfast  Blues,  Captain  William  Brown,  ^2 

Downpatrick,  Captain  Hawthorne,  3h 

Dromore  Light  Infantry,  Captain  Bodle^  3-f*  ‘ 

Carrickfergus,  Captain  Craig,  , , ’ S6 

Brou^ishane,  Captain  Duffin,  Cl 

Total  number  of  Second  Brigade,  25S 


Total  number  of  both  brigades,  790. 

Portrait  of  Mons.  Mirabeau — Motto, 

* Can  the  African  Slave  Trade,  though  morally  wrong,  be 
politically  right 

A considerable  number  of  inhabitants,  ISO,  fromVCarmo- 
ney  and  Templepatrick,  formed  part  of  the  procession,  fall- 
ing in  at  the  rere  of  the  volunteer  body.  They  bore  a green 
flag,  with  the  following  mottos— 
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* Our  Gallic  brother  was  born  July  14,  1789  ; Alas  ! we  are 
still  in  embryo.’ Reverse, Superstitious  jea- 

lousy, the  cause  of  tlie  Irish  Bastile; — let  us 
unite  and  destroy  it !’ 

The  whole  moved  forward  in  the  order  related,  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  such  an  im- 
mense multitude  as  never  before  appeared  in  this  place.  Af- 
ter the  three  feu  de  joyes,  the  body  of  ^volunteers  and  citi- 
zens entered  the  great  square,  within  the  Linen-hall,  and  hav- 
ing formed  a circle,  elevated  in  the  centre  of  whiph  sat  the 
President,  Major  Crawford — 

Mr.  Wm.  Sinclaire  moved  an  Address  to  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France,  inserted  afterwards.  After  some  delibera- 
tion, but  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  opposition,  it  was 
carried  without  a single  dissentient  voice  ; and  with  such  en- 
ergetic bursts  of  applause  as  declared  that  its  principles  had 
the  sanction  of  every  understanding,  in  an  assembly  of  about 
1500,  according  to  the  Belfast  News-letter,  or  5,000  ac^prding 
to  the  Star,  that  thus  beheld  the  triumph  of  human  nature  in 
the  freedom  of  France.  It  may  w ith  great  confidence  be  as- 
serted, that  in  no  spot  in  Europe  has  the  French  Revolution 
been  celebrated  w ith  more  splendor,  seriousness,  and  feeling, 
than  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  if  w^e  except  the  very  country 
where  that  astonishing  event  took  place.  * 

The  particular  business  of  the  day  being  thus  happily  dis- 
posed of,  the  former  mover  proposed  an  address  to  the  People 
of  Ireland,  'inserted  underneath.  A long  debate  took  place, 
which  did  not  terminate  till  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  ; 
turning  upon  a motion  by  Mr.  Joy,  for  expunging  the  follow'- 
ing  paragraph  which  stands  part  of  the  address,  and  insert- 
ing another  in  its  room. 

We  shall ’underneath  recite  both  of  them,  in  order  that 
the  transactions  of  the  meeting  may  be  known  in  all  its  parts 
to  those  who  were  not  auditors. 
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PARAGRAPH,  THE  EXPUNGEMENT  CF  WHICH  WAS  MOVED  FOR; 

**  But  while  we  thus  state  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  of' 
reform,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  declare,  as  we  now 
do,  that  no  reform,  were  even  such  attainable,  would  answer 
our  ideas  of  utility  or  justice,  which  should  not  equally  in- 
clude all  sects  and  denominations  of  Irishmen.  - We  repro- 
bate and  abhor  the  idea,  that  political  inequality  should  re- 
sult from  religious  opinions  ; and  we  should  be  ashamed,  at 
the  moment  when  we  are  seeking  for  liberty  ourselves,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  system  founded  on  the  slavery  of  others.” 

PARAGRAPH  PROPOSED  IN  PLACE  OF  THE  FORMER. 

In  seeking  redress  of  our  own  grievances,  we  should  be 
unworthy  of  the  blessing  of  a free  constitution,  did  we,  un- 
der the  influence  either  of  religious  or  political  prejudice,  de- 
sire to  deprive  any  body  of  men  of  their  due  weight  in  the 
government  of  their  country.  On  this  principle  w’e  have  uni- 
formly rejoiced  in  the  gradual -emancipation  of  our-Roman 
' Catholic  brethren  ; and  we  ardently  look  forward  to  that  day 
' when  their  entire  enfranchisement  shall  be  a measure  not  only 
of  safety,  but  of  expediency  ; when  Protestants  shall  be  ready, 
to  grant,  and  Catholics  to  receive.  Whatever  shall  tend  to 
accelerate  that  event  will  have  our  most.strenuous  support,  as 
we  shall  zealously  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  in  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished !” 

Mr.  Joy,  after  mentioning  that  the  idea  of  a gradual  eman- 
cipation of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  had  had  for  many 
years  his  best  wishes,  took  the  liberty  to  allege  that  it  were 
not  adviseable  for  the  meeting  to  declare  to  the  world,  that 
no  reform  would  answer  their  ideas  of  justice  and  utility 
which  should  not  equally  include  all  sects  and  denominations 
of  Irishmen.”  That  on  a subject  involving  so  momentous  an 
experiment,  their  language  though'  firm,  should  be  moderate 
and  precise*;  such  as  to  foster  the  growing  sentiment  of  liber- 
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ality  among  our  protestant  brethren,  who  are  yet  unprepared 
to  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  in  an 
instantanecui  and  unlimited  change.  That  neither  the  Pro- 
testant mind  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  grant,  nor  the  Ca- 
tholic one  universally  prepared  to  receive,  a plenary  and  im- 
mediate exercise  of  every  right  which  members  of  a state  can 
possibly  possess.  That,  therefore,  holding  it  forth  on  such  an 
extended  scale,  might  rather  widen  than  close  the  unhappy 
chasm  which  had  long  separated  the  two  bodies;  and  that 
an  union  among  Protestants  on  this  subject,  would  be  highly 
desirable,  as  an  essential  means  of  serving  the  very  cause  in 
question. 

In  defence  of  the  paper,  as  it  originally  stood,  and  was  car- 
ried, it  was  said,  that  its  expressions  were  so  guarded  that 
no  point  of  time  for  their  liberation  was  even  hinted  at.  To 
this  it  was  replied  by  Mr.  Joy,  that  the  passage  for  that  very 
reason  was  objectionable  and  carried  its  own  condemnation ; 
as  a solemn  address  from  such  a public  body  as  was  then  as- 
sembled, should  be  clear  and  explicit ; whereas  this  part  of  it 
was  ambiguous  and>  equivocal.  That  it  should  ingenuously 
declare  either  a wish  to  behold  an  immediate  and  complete 
enfranchisement,  or  one  gradual  and  progressive  ; as  that  style 
of  writing  which  the  dignity  of  so  great  a popular  meeting  de- 
manded. 

Mr,  S.  Neilson  expressed  his  astonishment  at  bearing  that, 
or  any  part  of  the  address,  called  a CathoHc  question  I to  his 
understanding  it  nc5  more  presented  a Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion than  a - Church  question,'  a Presbyterian,  a Quaker,  an 
Anabaptist,  or  a Mountain  question ; the  true  question,  if 
any,  was,  whether  Irishmen  should  be  fr^e. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kelburn  rose  to  oppose  the  amendment,  upon 
the  grounds  of  right,  reason  and  justice,  and  illustrated  his 
reasoning  by  a comparison  to  the  case  of  one  man’s  having 
^ got  possession  of  the  purse  of  another,  the  detention  of  which^ 
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lie  was  willing  to  allow,  was  unjust,  but  would  tell  him, — 
“ Friend,  I have  kept  this  purse  so  long  from  you,  that  it  is 
impossible  you  should  not  be  out  of  humour ; therefore  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  use  you  might  make  of  it ; I must  wait 
till  I am  sure  you  are  pleased  and  satisfied,  and  th^way  I 
shall  take  to  quiet  you  is  this ; first,  I shall  consider  your 
case,  and  perhaps  I shall  give  you  the  promise  of  a guinea  out 
of  your  purse  next  week,  if  not  sooner,  and,  if  you  please  me, 
I shall  perhaps  give  you  more  some  other  time,  may  be  all ; 
and  if  you  should  be  dead,  I can,  you  know,  as  well  give  it 
to  your  children.  You  cannot  now,  from  the  nature  of  things^ 
be  in  any  capacity  to  receive  it,  therefore,  for  the  present,  be 
thankful  for  what  you  get,  and  the  man  who  advises  you  to 
the  contrary,  is  a seditious  bad  man." 

He  concluded  by  observing,  that  he  had  listened  with  won- 
der and  amazement  to  all  that  had  been  said  about  giving  and 
receiving ; he  wished  that  men,  before  they  indulged  in  al 
the  munificent  ostentation  of  bestowing  so  liberally,  would  re- 
flect a moment  upon  what  they  had  ^ to  give,  that  their  gene- 
rosity might  be  measured  by  their  means.  Poor  simple  peo- 
ple ! what  have  you  to  give  ? — If  I have  summed  it  right/ the 
whole  inventory  of  your  possessions  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this — your  rotten  constitution,  your  boroughs,  your  excise, 
your  pension-list,  your  taxes,  and  your  tythes ; these  are  your 
inheritance.  Truly  it  is  time  to  quit  this  foolery  about  giving, 
and  join  hands  and  voices  with  your  brethren,  to  recover  the 
birth-right  which  you  both  have  lost. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  rose — He  observed  that  the  question 
of  right  had  been  establisdied  by  such  irrefragable  arguments, 
(alluding  to  those  of  Mr.  Kelburn)  that  he  should  consider  it 
as  admitted,  and  confine  himself  to  that  of  expediency,  w'hich 
seemed  the  only  ground  of  opposition  now  existing ; and  he 
would  weigh  expediency  against  expediency.  It  was  not  only 
expedient,  but  absolutely  necessary,  that  every -Irishman  who 


wished  for  reform  and  for  freedom,  should  closely  unite,  and 
cease  to  be  divided  by  names,  which  only  rendered  them  con- 
temptible to  their  oppressors.  When  70,000  men  were  up  in 
arms,  and  demanded  a reform,  and  often  tried  to  obtain  it, 
they  as-often  tried  in  vain  ; — why  ? because  there  was  no  u- 
nion  amongst  Irishmen.  When  any  proposition  was  brought 
forward  in  parliament,  favourable  to  the  general  liberty,  it 
was  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  contempt  to  both  parties — the 
parliament  treated  it  with  derision,  because  .it  wanted  the  e- 
, nergy,  that  unanimity  alone  could  give  it,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics themselves  laughed  at  an  attempt  so  impotent  and  abor- 
tive. 

The  Rev.  T.  Birch,  of  Saintfield,  said,  he  was  very  much 
astonished  to  hear  such  talk  of  liberality  and-  concessions, 
'whilst  we  w'ere  criminally  unjust,  as  well  as  impolitic,  in  with- 
holding their  rights  from  our  Catholic  brethren.  He  would 
rather,  he  said,  transport  himself  to  Botany  Bay,  than  live  in  a 
country  which  continued  to  keep  itself  in  abject  slavery,  by  its 
internal  divisions. 

Counsellor  Stewart,  in  support  of  the  amendment,  argued, 
that  it  was  unfair  that  an  address  should  go  abroad  as  the 
voice  of  the  people,  when  such  numbers  were  strongly  averse 
to  a great  part  of  it.  Certainly  he  said,  there  w ere  many  who  , 
might,  after  a little  time,  and  by  jfentle  degrees,  be  persuaded 
to  yield  up  their  prejudices,  and  many  who  w’ished  well  to  the 
cause,  as  he  himself  did,  who  had  their  fears,  and  their  habits 
of  associating  danger,  with  the  idea  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion. To  disgust  this  portion  of  the  citizens,  by  any  precipi- 
tate resolutions,  could  not  fail  to  be  dangerous — it  would  only 
be  to  make  enemies  of  those  wdio  were  in  the  way  to  become 
friends,  and,  by  creating  unnecessary  divisions,  ruin  the  gene- 
ral cause.  It  W’ouU  be  much  wiser,  by  tempering  our  mea- 
sures to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the  general  mind,  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  with  us  all  descriptions  of  men.  By  so  do- 
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ing,  the  cause  would  be  all  powerful ; at  present  there  was  bi- 
gotry on  both  sides.  There  were  bigoted  Catholics  as  well  as 
bigoted  Protestants — till  this  bigotry  could  be  overcome,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  union — Mr.  Stewart,  however, 
concluded  his  speech,  which  was  of  considerable  length,  with 
expressing  his  sentiments  strongly  in  favor  of  liberality,  and 
his  abhorrence  of  any  thing  like  oppression  or  unnecessary  re- 
striction. 

Mr.  Getty  rose  to  order,  and  added  a few  words  in  answer 
to  what,  had  been  argued,  respecting  the  state  of  the  public 
mind.  No  later,  he  observed,  than  the  session  before  last, 
no  man  was  found  bold  enough  to  bring  forward  any  proposi- 
tion in  parliament  favorable  to  the  Catholics — how  great  a 
change  has  there  happened  between  that  period  and  the  pre- 
sent day — see  also  how  much  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and 
its  neighbourhood  have  changed  their  minds.  At  last  year’s 
commemoration,  even  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Joy, 
and  the  learned  gentleman’s  arguments,  in  support  of  that  a- 
mendment,  would  have  been  measures  in  favor  of  universal 
liberty,  too  strong  to  have  been  attempted  w’ith  any  prospect 
of  success.  From  which  short  review  of  the  dispositions  of 
parliament  and  people,  it  was  a necessary  inference,  that  the 
public  mind  would  rapidly  fall  in  with  the  sense  of  this  assem- 
bly, tb.at  all  fears  on  that  head  were  groundless,  and  that  we 
were  warranted  in  venturing  to  declare  our  sentiments  boldly, 
and  trusting  for  proselytes  to  the  justice  of  the  cause. 

Counsellor  Sampson  begged  the  indulgence  of  being  heard, 
while  he  endeavoured  shortly  to  express  his  approbation  of  the 
address,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Sinclaire,  and  his  reasons  for  ap- 
proving it.  He  found  himself  in  that  assembly  almost  acci- 
dentally, and  as  to  the  question  before  it,  he  stood  unconnect- 
ed with  any  party,  or  with  any  person  ; nor  had  ever  heard 
or  seen  the  address,  till  that  moment.  He  had  been  led,  from 
the  rumor  of  the  day,  to  expect  something  rather  intemperate, 
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but  was  pleased  to  find  in  the  address  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, no  more  than  he,  as  a man,  tolerably  tree  from  preju- 
dices upon  such  subjects,  could  willingly  and  wurnaly  assent 
to.  That  no  reform  could  answer  the  purposes  of  utility  or 
justice,  but  such  as  included  all  Irishmen  willing  to  be  free, 
and  that  we  should  blush  to  accept  of  any  system  founded  on 
the  slavery  of  others,  was  a liberal  and  general  sentiment  of 
generosity  and  benevolence  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
dissent  from.  But  there  was  another  point  started  by  the  a- 
raendment,  and  supported  by  some  argunient,  upon  which  he 
was  not  so  well  prepared  to  give  either  his  vote  or  his  opinion, 
which  was  the  necessity  of  gradual  emancipation  to  our  bro- 
ther Catholics.  He  was  as  far  from  embracing  that  sentiment 
as  he  was  from  opposing  it,  but  he  would  hesitate  about  giving 
his  voice,  which,  however  humble,  would  go  forth  as  one  in- 
dividual in  that  aggregate,  which  it  was  plain,  would  be  the 
majority  of  the  assembly,  if  he  conceived  himself  thereby  in- 
volved in  a question,  which,  important  and  interesting  as  it 
was,  he  had  not  sufficiently  considered.  He  hoped  if  he 
should  ever  be  present  where  that  question  was  the  real  point 
of  discussion,  to  be  better  able  to  give  his  sentiments  ; and  if 
by  fair  argument  and  reason,  some  difficulties  which  appeared 
to  him  at  present,  could  be  dispelled,  he  would  be  as  warm  to 
support  that  point,  as  he  was  now  to  support  the  address. 
Meantime,  for  want  of  having  sufficiently  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  habit  of  speaking  publicly,  he  despaired  of 
making  any  impression,  and  would  content  himself  with  vo- 
ting agvainst  the  amendment,  because  he  could  not  see  in  the 
address,  any  necessity  for  amendment,  and  because  it  provo- 
ked a discussion,  which  he  did  not  think  very  properly  intro- 
duced, either  as  to  time  or  place,  and  which  tiie  address  as  it 
fetands,  was  more  wisely  and  temperately  calculated  to  avoid. 

Doctor  Caldwell,  of  Magherafelt,  delivered  his  sentiments 
in  so  low  a tone  of  voice,  that  we  could  not  distinctly  hear 
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him— 4ie  seemed  principally  to  dwell  on  the  absurdity  of  cele- 
brating the  emancipation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  French- 
men, twenty-two  millions  of  whom  are  Catholics,  and  yet 
hesitate  to  aid  in  the  emancipation  of  three  millions  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  of  the  same  persuasion.  Those  who  were 
within  hearing  of  the  Doctor,  speak  in  warm  terms  of  the 
manly  good  sense  displayed  in  his  speech. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Portaferry,  addressed  the  assembly 
in  a speech  replete  witli  such  strong  sense  and  keen  irony,  as 
renders  us  unable  to  give  our  readers  an  adequate  conception 
of  it.  He  was  happy  to  find,  by  the  confession  of  gentlemen 
themselves,  that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
point  of  justice  ; the  question  rested  in  expediency.  Gentle- 
men had  abruptly  hauled  in  the  word  Catholic,  where  no  such 
people  had  been  talked  of,  and  spoke  of  something  which 
they  called  gradual  emancipation ; the  words  sounded  like 
something  ; yet  what  was  their  meaning  ? — no  man  had  point- 
ed out  how,  when,  or  where  this  ladder  was  to  be  formed,  by 
which  three  millions  of  men  were  to  mount  to  liberty  ? — What 
was  the  first  step  ?— How  many  were  there  ?— What  was  the 
interval  between  them  ? — He  would  suppose  this  ladder  to  be 
the  penal  code,  which  was  to  be  gradually  abolished  statute 
by  statute,  section  by  section,  sentence  by  sentence,  or  raUer 
to  meet  the  gradual  progression  of  gentlemen’s  ideis,  he 
would  suppose,  letter  by  letter.  But  when  was  the  emancipa-i 
-tion  to  commence  ? — Was  it  to  begin  to-morrow,  next  month, 
next  year,  next  century,  or  haply  in  the  next  world  ? Gen- 
tlemen had  also  talked  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Catholics  to  re- 
ceive liberty,  from  their  ignorance ; if  they  were  ignorant,  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  wild  system  of  our  laws;  but  he  denied 
the  fact.  There  was  no  such  ignorance  or  incapacity  in  them ; 
wherever  the  law  allowed  them  to  exercise  their  functions, 
they  did  it  very  much  in  the  ordinary  w^ay ; they  make  and 
wear  their  own  clothes  as  we  do,  they  understand  aud  prac- 
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tise  the  cultivation  of  the  land  as  well  as  we  do,  they  excel  in 
all  the  common  arts  as  well  as  we  do;  and  do  we  not  see  them 
quit  the  humble  paths  of  life  to  prove  themselves  an  ingeni- 
ous and  commercial  people,  as  well  as  bending  their  minds  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  the  useful  branches  of  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts,  as  successfully  as  we  do?  If  we  look  back  to  the 
publications  of  the  last  twelve  months,  produced  by  members 
of  that  body,  Protestants  may  find  ample  reason  to  blush  on  a 
comparison.  In  what  respect  then  have  they  indicated  that 
want  of  capacity  which  we  have  been  so  liberally  proposing  to 
impart  to  them,  before  they  can  become  fit  for  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom  ? And  what  is  meant  by  the  word  gradual  ? Are 
they  to  ascend  in  a determinate  or  indeterminate  length  of 
time  to  this  degree  of  capacity  ? Is  it  to  come  to  pass  in  this 
generation,  or  is  it  to  be  postponed  till  a future  one,  till  by 
intermarrying  with  the  wise  and  capable  Protestants,  and  par- 
ticularly with  us  Presbyterians,  they  may  mend  the  breed, 
and  produce  a race  of  beings  who  will  inherit  a capacity  from 
us  ? But  since  they  are  at  present  so  deficient,  why  do  not 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  exercising  their  brilliant 
talents  in  opposing  their  emancipation,  proceed  to  illuminate 
their  minds,  and  out  of  the  overflowing  superabundance  of 
theif'  knowledge  and  ability,  part  with  a little  modicum  to 
eiilighten'^  the  darkness,  and  fill  up  the  mental  deficiency  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland?  Let  it  still,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  we  can  do  no  more  in  this  assembly  than  express 
our  own  sentiments — M e do  not  dictate  to  any  other  people, 
nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  this  assembly,  to  say  that  the  Catho- 
lics ever  shall  be  free,  still  less,  when  they  shall  be  so;  but 
this  good  effect  will  result  from  our  resolutions,  that  going 
abroad  into  the  country,  they  will  stir  up  the  spirit  of  inquir^^  ; 
for  men  who  now  differ  widely  from  us,  will  be  led  by  curio- 
sity to  inquire,  by  what  reasons  and  upon  M'hat  principles  the 
inhabitants  of  Belfast  and  its  vicinity,  who  are  known  to  be 
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men  of  sense  and  independence,  who  cultivate  their  under- 
standings, and  hold  a considerable  intercourse  with  mankind, 
have  taken  up  tlieir  mode  of  thinking  ? And  they,  in  their 
turn,  will  be  gradually  emancipated  from  the  slavery  of  pre- 
judice, and  bigotry,  and  their  reason  and  their  consciences 
having  fair  play,  they  may  become  as  enlightened  as  they 
stem  to  think  it  necessary  their  brethren  should  be. 

The  issue  of  the  debate  was,  that  the  motion  for  expunging 
was  lost  by  a great  majority,  the  dissentients  being  confined 
to  a very  small  number  ; and  that  the  address,  as  onginally 
proposed,  became  the  act  of  the  assembled  body. 

The  evening  closed  with  an  entertainment,  at  the  Donegall 
Arms,  wliere  104  persons  sat  down  at  dinner,  when  the  Gene- 
ral, who  was  also  President  of  the  day,  announced  the  toasts 
prepared  by  a committee  ; of  which  the  following  is  a copy. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  OF  JULY,  1789. 

The  King  of  Ireland. — The  constitution  of  France ; may 
it  be  permanent. — The  constituting  assembly  of  France. — The 
national  assembly  of  F ranee  ; may  wisdom,  spirit  and  decision 
direct  its  counsels. — The  French  army  ; may  an  ardent  love 
of  their  country  be  held  paramount  to  every  other  duty  in  the 
character  of  a soldier. — Confusion  to  the  enemies  of  French 
liberty. — May  the  glorious  revolution  of  France  teach  the  go- 
vernments of  the  earth  wisdom, — May  the  example  of  one  re- 
volution prevent  the  necessity  of  others. — Lasting  freedom  and 
prosperity  to  the  United  States  of  America — The  people  of 
Poland,  and  success  to  their  arms. — The  rights  of  man  ; may 
all  nations  have  wisdom  to  understand,  and  spirit  to  assert 
them. — The  union  of  Irishmen,  without  which  we  can  never 
be  free^ — The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  acting  by  a just  and 
equal  representation. — The  liberty  of  the  Press. — The  Volun- 
teers of  Ireland,  and  their  revered  General,  Earl  of  Chavle- 
mont. — The  constitutional  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.— ^The  society  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.* — Presi- 


dent  Washington. — Stanislaus  Augustus,  may  his  example'  be 
imitated. — Mr,  Paine;  may  perverted  eloquence  ever  find  so 
.able  an  opposer. — Mr.  Fox  and  the  rights  ot  juries,  in  sub- 
stance as  well  as  form. — Mr.  Gra'^tan,  and  the  minority  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons. — The  literary  characters,  who  have 
Tindicated  tke  rights  of  man,  and  may  genius  ever  be  employ- 
ed in  them.— -May  all  governments  be  those  of  the  laws,  and 
all  laws  those  of  the  people. — May  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  vie  with  each  other  in  promoting  liberty,  peace,  virtue, 
and  happiness  among  men,— The  ehcreased,  encreasing,  and 
sacred  flame  of  liberty. — Ireland. — The  cause  of  freedom.— 
The  memory  of  John  Locke. — The  memory  of  William  Moly- 
neaux. — The  memory  of  Dr.  Franklin. — The  memary  of  Mir- 
abeau. — The  memory  of  Dr.  Price. — The  memory  of  Mr. 
Howard. 

copy  OF  THE  ADOnESS 

TO  THE  NATIOXAI  ASSEMBLY  OF  FRANCE. 

' I 

IT  is  not  from  vanity  or  ostentation,  that  we,  the  citizens 
of  Belfast,  and  citizen-soldiers  of  that  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, take  the  liberty  of  aldressing  the  representative  majesty 
of  the  French  people. — We  address  you,  with  the  rational  res- 
pect due  to  a title  elevated  far  above  all  servile  and  idolatrous 
adulation,  and  with  that  affectionate  fraternity  of  heart  which 
ought  to  unite  man  to  man,  in  a mutual  and  inseparable  union 
of  interests,  of  duties,  and  of  rights;  which  ought  to  unite 
nation  with  nation,  into  one  great  republic  of  the  world. 

On  a day,  sanctified  as  this  has  been,  by  a declaration  of 
human  rights,  the  germ  of  so  much  good  to  mankind,  we  meet 
with  joy  together,  and  wish  well  to  France,  to  her  national 
assembly,  to  her  people,  to  her  armies  and  to  her  King. 

May  you,  legislators,  maintain  by  the  indefatigable  spirit 
of  liberty,  that  constitution  which  has  been  planned  by  the 
wisdom  of  your  predecessors,  and  never  may  you  weary  in  the 
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work  you  have  undertaken,  until  you  can  proclaim  with  tri- 
umphant security,  it  is  finished ! Manifest  to  an  attentive 
and  progressive  world,  that  it  is  not  the  phrenzy  of  philosophy 
nor  the  fever  of  wild  and  precarious  liberty,  which  could  pro- 
duce such  continued  agitation;  but  that  imperishable  spirit  of 
freedom  alone,  which  always  exists  in  the  heart  of  man, 
which  now  animates  t'.e  heart  of  Europe,  and  which  in  the 
event,  will  communicate  its  energy  throughout  the  world,  in- 
vincible and  immortal ! 

'We  rejoice  in  the  sincerity  of  our  souls,  that  this  creative 
spirit  animates  the  w hole  mass  of  mind'in  France.  We  aus- 
piciate  happiness  and  glory  to  the  human  race,  from  every 
gr«Bt  event  which  calls  into  activitv  the  whole  vigour  of  the 
whole  community  ; amplifies  so  largely  the  field  of  enterprize 
and  improvement,  and  gives  free  scope  to  the  universal  soul 
of  the  empire.  We  trust  that  you  will  never  submit  the  liber- 
ties of  France  to  a’^y  other  guarantees,  than  Co<l,  and  the  right 
hands  of  the  people. 

The  power  that  presumes  to  modify  or  to  arbitrate  .witK 
respect  to  a constitution  adopied  by  the  people,  is  an  usurps 
and  a despot,  whether  it  be  the  meanest  of  the  mob,  or  the 
ruler  of  empires  ; and  if  you  condescend  to  negociate  the 
alteration  of  a comma  in  your  constitutional  code,  France  from 
that  moment,  is  a slave.  Impudent  despots  of  Europe  ! Is 
it  not  enough  to  crush  human  nature  beneath  your  feet  at 
home,  that  you  thus  come  abroad  to  disturb  the  domestic 
settlement  of  the  nations  around  you,  and  put  in  motion  your 
armies,  those  enormous  masses  of  human  machinery,  to  beat 
down  every  attempt  that  man  makes  for  his  own  happiness  ? 
It  is  high  time  to  turn  these  dreadful  engines  against  tlieir 
inventors,  and  organized  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  for  the 
misery  of  mankind,  to  make  them  now  the  instruments  of  its 
glory  and  its  renovation. 

Success  therefore,  attend  the  Armib  of  France  ! 
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May  3'our  soldiers,  with  whom  war  is  not  a trade,  but  a 
•iuty,  remember  that  they  do  not  fight  merelj’^  for  themselves, 
but  they  are  the  advance  guard  of  the  world  : nor  let  them 
imagine  that  the  event  of  the  war  is  uncertain.  A single 
battle  may  be  precarious,  not  so  a few  campaigns. — There  is 
*n  omnipotence  in  a righteous  cause,  which  masters  the  pre- 
tended mutability  of  human  affairs,  and  fixes  the  supposed 
inconsistency  of  fortune.  If  you  will  be  free,  j ou  must  ; there 
is  not  a chance  that  one  million  of  resolute  men  can  be  en- 
slaved ; no  power  on  earth  can  do  it ; and  will  the  God  of 
Justice  and  of  Mercy?  Soldiers!  there  is  something  that 
fights  for  you  even  in  the  hearts  of  your  enemies.  The  native 
energies  of  humanity  rise  up  in  voluntary  array  against  tyran- 
nical and  preposterous  prejudice,  and  all  the  little  cabals  of 
. the  heart,  give  way  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  of  country  and 
•fkind. 

Freedom  and  prosperity  to  the  People  of  France!  We 
think  that  such  devolutions  as  they  have  accomplished, - are  so 
far  from  being  out  of  the  order  of  societ}",  that  they  sprung 
inevitably  from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  progression  of 
reason;  w^hat  is  imperfect  he  has  the  power  to  improve ; what 
he  has  created,  he  has  a right  to  destro3\  It  is  a rash  oppo- 
sition to  the  irresistible  will  of  the  public,  that  in  some  instan- 
'ces  has  maddened  a disposition,  otherwise  mild  and  magnani- 
mous, turned  <>nergy  into  ferocity,  and  the  generous  and  gal- 
lant spirit  of  the  French,  into  fury  and  vengeance.  We  trust 
that  every  effort  they  now  make,  every  hardship  they  undergo, 
every  drop  of  blood  they  shed,  w’ill  render  their  constitution 
more  dear  to  them. 

Long  life  and  happiness  to  the  King  of  the  French  ! not 
the  Lord  of  tlie  soil  and  its  servile  appendages,  but  the  King 
of  men,  who  can  reserve  their  rights,  while  they  entrust  their 
powers.  In  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  maj’  he  withstand  everj" 
-attempt  to  estrange  him  from  the  nation  ; to  make  him  an 
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exile  in  tlie  midst  of  France,  and  to  prevent  him  from  iden- 
tifying^ himself  as  a magistrate  with  the  constitution,  and  as 
a Frenchman  with  the  people. 

VVe  beseech  you  all  as  men,  as  legislators,  as  citi2ens  and 
as  soldiers,  in  this  your  great  conflict  for  liberty  for  France, 
ami  for  the  world,  to  despise  all  earthly  danger,  to  look  up 
to  God,  and  to  connect'your  councils,  your  arms,  and  your 
empire  to  his  throne,  with  a chain  of  union,  fortitude,  perse- 
verance, morality  and  religion. 

We  conclude,  with  this  fervent  prayer  : That  as  the  Al- 
mighty is  dispersing  the  political  clouds  which  have  hitherto 
darkened  our  hemisphere,  all  nations  may  use  the  light  of 
Heaven;  tliat,  as  in  this  latter  age,  the  Creator  is  unfolding  iix 
his  creatures,  powers  which  had  long  lain  latent — they  may 
exert  them  in  the  establishment  of  universal  freedom,  harmo- 
ny and  peace — may  those  who  are  free,  never  be  slaves— -may 
those  who  are  slaves  be  speedily  free, 

[[On.  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  above  was  to  be 
transmitted  to  the, National  Assembly.] 

COPY  OF  THE 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

WE,  the  volunteers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  assembled  to  commemorate  this 
great  day,  enabrace  with  earnestness  the  opportunity  which  it 
affords,  at  once  te  express  our  zeal  and  affection  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  France,  and  our  undisguised  opinions  on  sub- 
jects of  the  last  importance  to  our  native  land. 

Trained  from  our  infancy  in  a love  of  freedom,  and  an  ab- 
horrence of  tyranny,  we  congratulate  our  brethren  of  France 
and  ourselves,  that  the  infamous  conspiracy  of  slaves  and  des- 
pots, against  the  happiness  and  glory  of  that  admired  and  re- 
spected nation,  and  against  the  common  rights  of  man,  has 
hitherto  proved  abortive. 
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Fixing  oiu*  view  steadily  on  the  great  principle  of  Gallic 
emancipation,  we  will  not  be  diverted  from  that  magnificent 
object,  by  the  accidental  tumults  or  momentary  ebullitions  of 
popular  fury,  Vv’’e  will  not  estimate  the  wisdom  of  her  legis- 
lators by  the  transports  of  a mob ; nor  the  spirit  of  her  armies 
by  the  cowardice  of  a regiment ; nor  the  patriotism  of  her 
people  by  the  treachery  of  individuals;  nor  the  justice  of  her 
cause  by  the  numbers  of  her  enemies.  We  judge  with  other 
view’s  and  on  other  principles.  We  see  with  admiration, 
France  extending  the  land-marks  of  human  knowledge  in 
the  great  art  of  government,  and  opening  to  the  world  new 
systems  of  policy  and  of  justice.  We  see  her  renounce  all 
wars  on  the  principle  of  conquest.  We  see  her  propose  an 
universal  brotherhood  and  an  eternal  peace  among  the  nations. 
We  see  her  even  now,  w^hen  forced  into  arms  and  bloodshed, 
by  the  unjust  and  unprincipled  machinations  of  her  enemies, 
separating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  fnnocent  subjects  from  the 
guilty  despot ; respecting,  amidst  the  horrors  of  war,  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals ; and  exempting  from  interruption  the 
peaceful  traffic  of  the  merchant.  It  is  from  views  like  these, 
that  we  estimate  that  stupendous  event,  the  Revolution,  which 
we  this  day  commemorate  ; not  from  accidental  irregularities, 
which,  while  w e condemn  them,  we  are  compelled  to  pity, 
as  feeling  that  they  spring  not  merely  from  a spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness, bnt  from  a sense  of  injury  w'orking  on  a sanguine 
people,  still  galled  with  the  recollection  of  recent  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  jealous  of  liberty,  but  just  recovered,  and 
scarcely  yet  secure. 

Such  are  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Re- 
volution ; — we  come  now  to  the  state  of  our  ow’n  countr}'. 

• Imprest  as  w’e  are  with  a deep  sense  of  the  excellence  of 
our  constitution,  as  it  exists  in  theory,  we  rejoice  that  we  are 
not,  like  our  brethren  in  France,  reduced  to  the  hard  necessi- 
ty of  tearing  up  inveterate  abuse  by  the  roots,  even  where  uti- 
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lity  was  so  intermixed  as  not  to  admit  of  separation. — Ours  is 
an  easier  and  a less  unpleasing  task ; to  remove  with  a steady 
and  a temperate  resolution,  the  abuses  which  the  lapse  of  ma- 
ny years  inattention  and  supineness  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  unremitting  vigilaRce  in  their  rulers  to  invade  and 
plunder  them  of  their  rights,  have  suffered  to  overgrow  and 
' to  deform  that  beautiful  system  of  government,  so  admira- 
bly suited  to  our  situation,  our  habits,  and  our  wishes.  We 
have  not  to  imifwate,  but  to  restore.  The  just  prerogatives  of 
our  Monarcli  we  respect  and  will  maintain.  The  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Peers  of  the  realm  w’e  wish  not  to  invade. 
We  know  that  in  the  exercise  of  both,  abuses  have  grown  up  ; 
but  we  also  know  that  those  abuses  will  be  at  once  corrected, 
so  as  never  again  to  recur,  by  restoring  to  us  the  people, 
what  we,  for  ourselves,  demand  as  our  right,  our  due  weight 
and  influence  in  that  estate,  which  is  our  property,  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  in  Parliament. 

• Thoroughly  impressed  with  the  unjust  and  ruinous  ine- 
quality of  that  representation,  with  the  consequent  corrup- 
tion, which  pervades  all  ranks  in  the  state ; with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  morals,  the  sacriff  ce  of  the  commerce,  and  the  hour- 
ly and  imminent  danger  to  the  liberty  of  our  country,  we  wdil 
inflexibly  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  that  great  remedy  for  all 
our  political  evils,  a parliamentary  reform  ; a reform  tempe- 
rate, equal  and  just,  which  shall  restore  lustre  to  the  crown, 
dignity  to  the  peerage,  and  their  due  w'eight  and  influence  to 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

But  while  we  thus  state  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  declare,  as  we  now  do, 
that  no  reform,  were  even  such  attainable,  would  answer  our 
ideas  of  utility  or  justice,  which  should  not  equally  include - 
all  sects  and  denominations  of  Irishmen.  We  reprobate  and 
abhor  the  idea,  that  political  inequality  should  result  from  re- 
ligious opinions ; and  we  should  be  ashamed,  at  the  moment 


when  we  arc  seekiiig  for  liberty  ourselves,  to  acquiesce  in  any 
system  founded  on  the  slavery  of  others. 

We  have  now  declared  our  sentiments  to  the  world.  In 
declaring  them  we  spurn  with  equal  disdain,  restraint,  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  a mob  or  a monarch  ; from  a riot  or  a 
proclamation.  We  look  with  a mixture  of  abomination  and 
contempt  on  the  transactions  which,  on  the  last  anniversary 
of  the  French  Revolution,  degraded  the  national  character  of 
England ; when  neither  the  learning,  the  piety,  the  public 
spirit,  nor  the  private  virtue  of  a Priestley,  could  protect 
him  from  the  savage  fury  of  the  vilest  of  an  ignorant  and  a bi- 
goted rabble;  before  whom  the  religion  'of  the  country  .was 
dishonored,  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  insulted,  and  all  law 
and  order  leveled  in  the  dust;  to  the  disgrace,  not  less  of  the 
integrity  of  the  magistrates  who  were  the  fomenters,  tliau  of 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  who  were  timid  witnesses  of  the  ra- 
vage and  destruction.  As  little  should  we  respect  an}^  at- • 
tempt,  under  color  of  authority,  to  fetter  dow  n our  minds  or 
prevent  the  publication  of  cur  grievances^  and  our  determi- 
nation to  seek  redress.  In  the  pursuit  of  reform,  that  great 
measure  indispensable  to  the  freedom,  the  happiness  and  the 
glory  of  our  country,  we  w ill  inflexibly  persevere,  and  for,  its 
attainment  we  rely  with  confidence  on  the  steadiness,  the  pub- 
lic spirit  and  the  realous  co-operation  of  our  countrymen. 

AT  a meeting  of  the  Belfast  Volunteer  Company  (blue), 
7th  September,  1792, 

CAPTAIN  BROWN,  IN  THE  CHAIR: 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  we  are  happy  to  see  the  present  revival  of 
volunteering  throughout  this  province,  confident  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  most  secure  when  they  are  able  to  as-  . 
sert  them. 

That  we  arc  firmly  persuaded  that  this  country  is  irdebt- 
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to  the  s|rlnt  and  wisdom  of  the  volunteers  for  whatever 
coinmerce  or  constitution  it  possesses,  and  that  their  succeat 
was  owin^  to  the  justness  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
acted. 

That  w'e  consider  it  necessary,  at  this  crisis,  for  all  vo- 
lunteers to  recur  to  those  principles  w hich  have  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  have  become  by  their  universal  adoption,  sacred 
and  incontrovertible. 

That  these  principles  are  fully  expressed  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  first  and  third  Dungannon  meetings;  and  that  a strict 
adherence  to  them  by  the  old  volunteer  corps,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  them  by  every  new  corps,  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
Ireland. 

That  we  again  declare  to  our  countrymen,  and  to  the  world, 
our  firm  determination  to  adhere  to  the  principles  contained  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  first  and  third  Dungannon  meetings; 
and  warmly  recommend  to  every  volunteer  corps  in  the 
kingdom  the  adoption  of  similar  declarations.  United  in  sen- 
timent, the  volunteers  will  again  become  the  happy  instru- 
^ ment  of  producing  essential  benefits  to  the  w^elfare  of  their 
country. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Bel- 
fast news-papers  ; and  also  in  hand-bills ; wdth  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  first  and  third  Dungannon  meetings  prefixed,  and 
be  dispersed  through  this  province.  Signed  by  order, 

JAMES  MACLEAN, 

AT  A MEETING  OF  THE  ^ 

FIRST  BEI.FAST  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY, 

HELD  AT  THE  DONEGA4-L-ARMS,  SEPTEMBER  7,  179?  S 

MR.  HUGH  JOHN  sox,  IN  THE  CHAili. 

AT  this  important  crisis,  w hich  is  likely  to  form  a remark- 
able sera  in  the  history  .of  man,  when  many  of  the  European 
despots  have  combined  to  crush  a great  nation  struggling  for 
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iberty : — At  a period  when  the  spirit  of  volunteering  seem* 
tb  revive  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  deem- 
ed presumptive  in  us,  who  first  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 
our  country, and  who  have  never  laid  them  down,  nor  sJackcned 
in  our  efforts  to  promote  its  prosperity,  to  declare  the  principles 
we  hold,  relative  to  the  Volunteer  Institution  of  Ireland  which 
we  cannot  do  better  than  in  the  wirds  of  our  own  association, 
and  in  the  following  resolutions  of  the  Dungannon  meetings 
of  February  1782,  and  September  1783: 

(association  of  the  first  BELFAST  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY.) 

« We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  having  as- 
sociated ourselves  together,  to  learn  the  military  discipline, 
for  defence  of  ourselves,  this  town  and  country,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Rights  of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  the  ^ First 
Belfast  Volunteer  Company,*  do  plight  our  faith  each  to  all, 
to  be  governed  by  the  voice  of  the  majority  in  every  case  that 
may  arise ; that  we  will  not  withdraw  from  the  company 
from  any  other  cause  than  removal  or  bodily  indispositior^ 
and  that  we  will  never  accept  of  any  wages  or  rew’ard  from 
government  as  a volunteer  company,  or  submit  to  take  any 
military  oath  or  obligation  therefrom.” 

(DUNGANNON  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  15,  1782.) 

“ Resolved,  That  we  hold  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  religion,  to  1)6  equally  sacred  in  others  as  in  our- 
selves. 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  as  men  and  as  Irishmen,  as 
Christians,  and  as  Protestants,  we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws  against  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects; 
and  that  we  conceive  the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  hap- 
piest consequences  to  the  union  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland.** 

(DUNGANNON  MEETING,  SEPTEMBER  S,  1783.) 

**  Resolved,  that  Freedom  is  the  indefeasible  birth-right 
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of  Irishmen  and  Britons^  derived  from  the  Author  of  their 
being ; and  of  which  no  power  on  earth,  much  less  a delegate 
ed  power,  hath  a right  to  deprive  them. 

Resolved,  that  they  only  are  free,  who  are  governed  by 
no  laws  but  those  to  which  they  assent,  either  by  themselves 
in  person,  or  by  their  representatives  freely  chosen,  subject  to 
the  control,  and  frequently  returning  into  the  common  mass 
of  constituents. 

‘‘  Resolved,  that  the  majority  of  our  House  of  Commons 
is  not  chosen  by  the  People.” 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  foregoing  association  and 
resolutions,  form  the  basis  of  our  creed  as  citizen- soldiers. 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  foregoing  resolutions,  passed 
at  the  Dungannon  meetings — adopted  by  the  whole  volunteer 
army,  and  by  most  of  the  counties  in  Ireland — we  look  upon 
as  a standard,  by  which  to  judge  who  are,  and  who  are  not, 
volunteers  upon  principle  : and  that  we  will  not  associate,  or 
be  reviewed  with  any,  if  any  there  be,  w^ho  are  formed  on 
principles  opposite  thereto. 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  we  will  persevere  , in  the 
pursuit  of  an  adequate  representation  of  the  Irish  nation  in 
Parliament,  without  distinction  on  account  of  religious  opi- 
nions. 

Resolved  unanimously,  that,  venerating  order,  and  abhor- 
ring licentiousness,  we  will  be  ever  ready,  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore been,  to  support  the  Magistrate  in  the  execution  of  the 
law,  in  this  neighbourhood.  - . 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  First  Belfast  Volunteer  Company. 

HU.  JOHNSON,  CHAIRMAN. 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  these  resolutions  be  published, 
in  each  of  the  Belfast  newspapers. 


JOHN  RAB3,  SEC. 
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DclfuiU  OciulKr  ?, 

AT  A MEETING  OF  THE 

FIRST  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  lUISlEMKX, 

MR.  T.  MILL! KEN  IN  THE  CHAIR  ; 

The  following  Declaration  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  : 

THE  right  of  petitioning,  that  sacred  claim  of  those  who 
suffer,  is  a natural  right  which  municipal  law  neither  gives 
nor  can  lake  away.  Every  age,  and  nation,  has  recognized  it. 
It  has  been  consecrated  in  these  realms  under  the  sanction  of 
common  and  statute  law  ; and  it  is  exerted  in  Turkey  under 
the  sabre  of  despotism.  With  respect  to  the  manner  of  pre- 
ferring complaint,  it  would  have  become  those  Grand  Juries 
who  have  confederated  against  the  common  right  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  point  out  any  mode  by  which  three  millions  of  people 
could  express  their  grievances  more  peaceably  than  by  dele- 
gation. 

Attached  as  we  are  to  one  favourite  principle — the  good  of 
the  whole — the  greatest  happiness  of  the  many,  it  is  neither 
petty  political  scandal,  nor  peremptory  diction,  nor  the  throng 
of  names,  and  chorus  of  corporations,  w’hich  can  divert  us 
from  the  unity  and  integrity  of  our  political  faith.  > 

To  render  authority  either  secure  or  permanent,  it  must 
be  established  in  the  affections  of  the  w hole  people,  and  we 
have  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  without  some  share  of  po- 
litical power,  no  people,  nor  any  class  of  people,  can  have  any 
security  of  personal  freedom,  their  property,  their  trade,  or 
their  religion.  It  is  so  with  Protestants — it  must  be  so  with 
Catholics.  The  self-same  principle  which  'makes  the  former 
call  for  a reform,  makes  the  latter  anxious  for  the  elective 
franchise,  as  a shield  from  oppression ; and  that  principle  w'e 
venerate,  whether  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  a Protestant  or  a 
Catholic,  an  African  or  an  American.  To  circumscribe  liberty 
is  to  destroy  it ; and  without  free  circulation,  like  the  air  we 
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breathe,  it  loses  its«  spring,  stagnates,  corrupts,  and  then  issues 
out  from  the  grand  jury  rooms,  hot  and  pestiferous,  to  check 
the  rising  prospects  of  the  nation,  and  to  blast  the  glories  of 
1782. 

As  for  us,  we  disclaim,  we  abhor  the  idea  of  establishing 
a sovereignty  over  our  fellow-citizens.  We  refuse  any  share 
in  an  ascendancy  which  claims  exclusive  and  eternal  dominion, 
surmounts  law  and  legislature,  and  cuts  off,  with  merciless 
proscription,  a whole  people  from  all  hope  of  political  equali- 
ty. The  law,  in  every  free  country,  ought  to  know  no  excep- 
tions ; but  to  make  the  exceptions  more  general  than  the  rule,  is 
monstrous;  !lnd  with  concern  we  say,  it  is  Irish  policy. 

We,»who  in  1782,  pledged  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  gain 
sovereignty  to  Ireland,  will  not,  at  this  day,  subscribe  to  the 
sovereignty  of  any  party,  who  under  the  pretext  of  religion, 
disguise  political  jealousy  and  the  selfishness  of  monopoly ; 
nor  will  we  dress  up  any  such  proud  assumption  with  the  at- 
tributes of  royalty,  and  with  the  spoils  of  our  countrymen.-— 
We,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
ny,  were  glad  to  take  the  Catholics  into  our  ranks,  will  not  now 
throw  them  off  as  noxious  incumbrances,  and  belying  the  na- 
ture and  end  of  the  volunteer  institution,  blaspheming  the 
writ  of  Dungannon,  set  ourselves  in  array  against  the  very 
men,  whom,  the  other  day,  we  embraced  as  brothers. 

We  who  have  always  asserted  the  honor,  the  interest, -and 
internal  independence  of  Ireland  to  be  maintainable  only  by" 
the  freedom,  frequency,  and  power  of  parliament,  will  not 
compliment  the  abuses  of  the  constitution  at  the  expense  of 
tl>e  community;  nor  will  we,  with  heroic  indifference  to  con- 
sistency, pledge  life  and  fortune  to  the  support  of  a political 
system  in  all  its  branches,  while  resolutions  still  tingle  in  our 
ears,  that  without  adequate  reform,  there  is  no  salvation  for 
Ireland.  Nor,  finally,  will  w'e  add  ourselves  to  the  train  of 
those  upstarts  in  office,  who  acquire  character  and  importance 
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' abroad,  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  country  is  losing  both 
at  home;  who  swell  into  unnatural  significance  by  civil  dis- 
sention,  and  whose  haughtiness  increases  with,  and  by,  na- 
tional humiliation.  We  follow  that  excellent  man  whose  per* 
sonal  glory  is  bound  up  with  that  of  his  country  ; who  in  this 
great  question,  rises  above  the  sordid  atmosphere  of  party, 
and  we  beseech  him  and  his  liberal  coadjutors,  though  they 
may,  for  a time,  be  unsuccessful,  to  go  on  and  complete  the 
redemption  of  a long-suffering  people. 

We  have  resolved,  and  we  keep  our  resolution.  We  hav'e 
chosen,  and  w e pursue  our  choice.  We  act  honestly,  and 
therefore  conclude,  that  we  think  justly.  Let  ih'e  law  judge 
of  our  actions,  but  for  our  faith  we  appeal  unto  God — the  God 
of  all  mankind,  in  whose  presence  there  is  no  ascendancy  but 
that  of  virtue  and  justice — distinction  of  religion,  like  dis- 
tinction of  colors,  is  of  his  ordination.  We  will  never  vilify 
the  religion  of  any  man,  and  far  less  w ill  we  presume  to  make 
those  varieties  of  faith,  which  are  perhaps  natural  and  neces- 
sary, the  engines  of  civil  persecution  and  political  usurpation. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  society, 

JAS.  HYNDMAN,  sec. 

AT  A MEETING  OF  THE 

* THIRD  SOCIF.TY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN, 

IN  THE  TOWN  OF  BELFAST,  3d  OCTOBER,  1792, 

MR,  CLOT.  BinXlE,  IN  THE  CHAIR  : 

The  following  declaration  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be 
published  : 

ASSOCIATED  ^as  we  are,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
union  of  interest  and  affectioia  among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  we  abhor  the  idea  of  withholding  from  our  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  at  the  time 
that  we  would  wish  to  enjoy  those  V'ghts  ourselves. 
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We  are  persuaded  that  the  religion  of  any  man,  and  his 
politics,  are  not  necessarily  connected  : on  the  contrary,  that 
the  former  ought  not  to  have  any  connection  with  the  latter. 
In  a civil  view,  there.undoubtedly  is  a communion  of  interests 
and  rights,  and  that  every  individual  who  contributes  to  the 
support  of  the  state,  ought  to  have  a voice  in  framing  the  laws 
which  regulate  that  state.  But  religion  is  personal ; the  in- 
dividual alone  accountable;  we  therefore  deem  it  impious  to 
intrude  between  his  conscience  and  that  Almighty  Being,  who 
alone  knoweth  his  heart.  We  assert,  that  the  right  of  petition- 
ing in  the  subject,  of  w’hatever  denomination,  is  not  only  na^ 
tural,  but  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution ; 
and  we  confess  ourselves  ignorant  of  .axiy  mode  by  which  our 
Catholic  brethren  could  have  so  peaceably  collected,  and  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments,  as  by  delegation. 

We  have  seen  of  late  the  publications  of  Grand  Juries, 
which  ought  to  have  contained  mild  and  peaceable  sentiments, 
illiberal  and  ungenerous;  directly  calculated  to  sow  dissen- 
tion,  and  keep  up  that  religious  animosity  which  has  so  long 
distracted  this  island,  and  subjected  it  to  the  ridicule  of  a fo- 
reign administration.  I’ersevere,  Catholic  brethren  ! constitu- 
tionally persevere  ! The  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged  is 
natural  and  virtuous.  A cause  in  which  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant are  equally  involved;  and  whether  opposed  by  wicked 
administrations,  or  by  silly  corporations,  whose  understand- 
ings and  hearts  are  equally  frozen,  whilst  there  exists  an  al- 
mighty and  righteous  Ruler,  your  exertions  will  be  crowned 
with. success'.  Our  endeavours  shall  never  be  wanting  to  at- 
tain the  much  desired  object ; and  we  trust  the  day  will  spee- 
dily arrive,  when  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Mahometan  and 
Jew,  over  the  whole  world,  shall  equally  enjoy  the  sacred 
blessings  of  freedom  and  of  peace. 

DAVID  BIGGER,  secretary. 


AT  A MEETING  OF  THE 

BEL1'A8T  SECOND  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  J[RISIIMEN, 

GEORGE-INN,  TUESDAY,  OCT.  9,  .l';92, 

The  following  declaration  having  been  laid  before  them,  by 
their  committee,  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  or- 
dered to  be  published : 

ASSOCIATED  on  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  zealous 
for  her  rights,  w’e  view  with  generous  indignation,  the  combi- 
nations of  despots,  to  keep  her  in  degradation,  and  suppress 
the  voice  with  which  she  attempts  to  recite  her  sufferings,  and 
prefer  her  claims — Whether  those  despots  be  decorated  with 
diadems,  arrayed  in  the  livery  of  a hunting  club  ; or  the  petty 
tyrants  of  the  country,  assembled  in  a jury  room,  their  prin- 
ciples and  object  are  the  same  in  themselves,  and  to  us  equal- 
ly detestable.  While  we  reflect  with  regret,  on  the  success  of 
despotism  in  Poland,  and  execrate  with  horror  its  attempts  in 
France,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  its  presumption  and  auda- 
city in  our  native  land,  and  the  injustice  and  cruelty  which 
■ it  proposes  to  perpetuate.  We  have  long  seen,  and  seen  with 
pity,  three  millions  of  our  brethren  degraded  from  the  rank  of^ 
citizens,  and  languishing  in  slavery.  We  have  seen  the  same 
three  millions  peaceable  and  submissive  to,  and  scrupulously 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country, — their  haughty  Lords. 
Nay,  we  have  seen  them  forgetful  of  themselves,  their  inju- 
ries and  their  insults,  armed  for  the  defence  of  the  ungrateful 
minions  who  vilify  their  characters,  insult  Heaven  by  pro- 
nouncing them  incapable  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  pledge 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  keep  them  and  their  posterity  iii 
eternal  thraldom. 

Captivated  with  this  unparalleled  magnanimity,  and 
founding  our  judgments  on  the  solid  basis  of  character,  ap- 
proved by  experience,  we  pronounced  those^  three  millions  of 
our  Catholic  brethren  not  only  capable  of  citizenship,  but  wor- 
thy of  its  blessings.  On  this  foundation,  as  men  of  integrity. 


we  pledged  ourselves  to  our  country,  and  each  other,  to  use 
our  utmost  influence  to  remove  the  stigma  from  their  charac- 
ter, and  the  slavery  from  their  persons,  of  which  they  have  so 
long  and  so  justly  complained,  and  restore  them  to  a com- 
munity of  privileges  and  interest,  and  consequently  of  affec- 
tion with  their  brethren. 

We  now  declare,  that  we  are  neither  ashamed  of  our  judg- 
ment nor  sorry  for  our  conduct.  The  foundation  of  the  one 
appears  more  solid,  and  the  propriety  of  the  other  more  con- 
spicuous, every  day.  The  dignified  moderation,  the  legal 
precision,  generous  ardor,  and  unawed  magnanimity  of  their 
procedure,  demonstrate  that  they  are  worthy  of  our  friendship 
and  the  freedom  of  their  country.  Of  that  friendship  we 
solemnly^  assure  them,  in  its  utmost  extent ; and  we  trust  the 
period  is  at  hand,  when  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  will 
justify  our  judgment,  sanction  the  propriety  of  our  conduct, 
and  realize  our  prospects. 

While  we  thus  repeat  the  avowal  of  our  friendship,  and 
express  our  trust,  we.declare  at  the  same  time,  that  the  honor, 
prosperity,  peace  and  happiness  of  our  country,  are  our  great 
object,  and  a regard  to  these  our  leading  principle.  Of  these, 
w’e  know,  identity  of  interest,  equality  of  privilege,  and  har- 
mony of  affection,  form  the  only  solid  base.  Neither  house 
nor  kingdom,  divided  against  itself,  can  possibly  stand.  We, 
therefore,  disclaim  all  connection  with,  and  attachment  to, 
party  or  cabal.  We  reprobate  with  indignation,  the  idea  of 
an  ascendancy,  whose  imaginary  height  depends  upon  de- 
pressing brethren,  and  plunging  them  in  the  depths  of  servi- 
tude and  wretchedness.  We  wish  to  present  the  ascendancy, 
whatever  it  is,  in  its  true  elevation,  by  restoring  all  around  to 
its  proper  level.  Nay,  we  wish  to  secure  to  our  countrymen, 
not  excepting  venal  burgesses,  self-devoted  jurors,  and  other 
resol utioners,  who  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  human  degrada- 
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lion — tiiose  very  lives  and  _propertie8,  which  they  have  so 
rashly  pledged  themselves,  wantonly  to  throw  away. 

Lastly,  we  declare  to  you,  our  Catholic  Brethren,  that  we 
are  fully  convinced  of  the  justice  of  your  claims,  and  the  le- 
gality of  your  proceedings.  Your  right  of  petitioning  all  or  any 
of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  is  unanimously  sanctioned 
by  the  voice  of  common  sense,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
practice  even  of  despotism.  Go  on,  then,  generous,  though 
degraded  men ! Liberty  is  your  object ; and  ye  have  long 
deserved  it  1 Let  the  love  of  liberty  be  your  principle,  the 
law  your  guide,  and  unanimity  your  support ! Ministers  may 
frown,  courtiers  intrigue,  and  juries  fulminate  proscriptions 
without  end.  Be  not  afraid  of  them,  neither  be  ye  disconcert- 
ed. Their  frown  is  insignificance,  their  intrigues  foolishness, 
and  their  fulminations,  like  the  showman’s  flash,  from  pound- 
ed rosin,  are  only  the  amusement,  or  the  terror  of  children. 
All  tljese  will  speedily  disappear.  Your  voice,  preferring  the 
claims  of  justice,  and  supported  by  reason  and  sound  policy, 
must,  and  will  be  heard.-  “ The  night  of  political  ignorance, 
delusion,  and  superstition,  is  far  spent;  and  the  day  is  at 
hand.”— The  day,  which  shall  raise  you  to  the  dignity  of  men, 
and  your  country  to  a name  among  nations.  We  look  forward 
to  its  appearance  with  ardent  expectation,  and  shall  hail  its 
presence  with  hallowed  joy-  We  recognize  you  with  sympa- 
thy as  brethren,  disinherited,  proscribed,  and  alienated,  in 
your  native  land. 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  support  your  claims  of  res- 
toration to  your  natural  rights,  and  we  will  be  faithful  to  ©ur 
word. 

In  this  cause,  we  stand  not  alone.  The  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  senate  and  the  bar,  the  wise  and  liberal  in  every 
comer  of  the  land,  and  above  all,  the  eternal  principles  of 
reason  and  justice  are  mustered  on  our  side.  Thus  supported 
we  may  be  disappointed  for  a season,  but  cannot  despair. 
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We  repeat,  “ your  voice  must,  and  will  be  heard  your 
prayers  granted,  and  your  rights  restored.  The  day  which 
shall  enrol  you  in  the  ranks  of  fellow- subjects,  will  give  se- 
curity to  the  liberties  of  Irishmen,  nerves  to  their  industry, 
and  honor  to  their  name.  Till  that  day,  we  must  continue,  as 
we  are,  a weak,  wretched,  and  insulted  people. 

WM.  OSBORNE,  chairman. 
WM.  MITCHELL,  secretary. 

' AT  A MEETING  OF  ’PHE 

FOURTH  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN 
OF  BELFAST,  OCTOBER  19,  1792  ; 

MR,  EDWARD  KELLY,  IN  THE  CHAIR: 

The  following  declaration  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  or- 
dered to  be  published  : 

IMPRESSED  with  benevolent  sentiments  towards  all  the 
human'  kind,  we  lament,  at  this  great  aera  of  reform,  that 
there  should  exist  Irishmen,  who,  living  under  the  enjoyment 
of  constitutional  privileges,  wish  to  debar  their  fellow  subjects 
of  the  same  rights. 

Connected  as  we  are  with  another  country,  whose  aggran- 
dizement has  been  the  destruction  of  Ireland,  we  view  with 
astonishment  and  abhorrence,  the  weak  policy  of  those  men, 
who,  from  whatever  motives,  wish  to  prevent  the  Union  of  I- 
rishmen. 

We  are  satisfied  that  every  individual,  in  whatever  coun- 
try, and  of  whatever  persuasion,  has  an  equal,  natural  right  in 
the  blessings  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives ; we  regret  that 
any  part  of  our  feliow'-subjects  should  be  deprived  of  those 
blessings ; — and  we  do  sincerely  lament  that  Protestants  whe- 
ther under  the  garb  of  religion  or  policy,  should  even  dare  to 
wish  for  a continuation  of  such  slavery. 

We  congratulate  our  Catholic  brethren,  on  the  appearance 
of  that  happy  period,  when  the  general  interests  of  this 
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island  will  be  the  only  object  in  view  among  all  its  inhabi- 
tants ; when  Catholic  and  Protestant  w ill  be  mutually  con- 
cerned in  one  common  cause;  when  religious  opinions  shall 
no  longer  debar  a subject  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 

The  just  claim  which  every  subject  has,  to  prefer  his  peti- 
tion to  the  legislature,  for  a redress  of  those  grievances  under 
which  he  labors,  we  believe,  need  not  now  be  disputed.  We 
admire  the  wisdom  and  modesty  of  our  Catholic  brethren,  in 
the  mode  which  they  adopted  of  preferring  this  claim  ; and 
we  feel  ourselves  peculiarly  happy  in  assuring  them  of  our  u- 
niform  co-operation,  and  decided  support  in  the  attainment  of 
an  object  that  so  much  concerns  the  general  good. 

Some  late  publications  no  further  merit  our  attention,  than 
by  urging  us  to  declare  our  utter  abhorrence  of  the  sentiments 
they  contain,  in  order  to  dissuade  weak  minds  from  adhering 
to  such  assertions,  to  force  men  to  think  for  themselves,  unfet- 
tered by  grand  juries  or  corporations — to  act  a just  part, 
and  leave  the  consequence  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events. 

At  this  remarkable  period,  we  do  most  heartily  rejoice 
with  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  at  the  downfall  which  tyranny 
has  received  in  France — a downfall,  natural  indeed! — in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  as  well  as  France,  are  inter- 
ested; and  we  hail  that  happy  day,  when  despotism,  under 
whatever  mask,  over  the  whole  earth  will  receive  a similar 
fate — and  the  standard  of  liberty  be  erected  in  its  stead. 

ISRAEL  MILLIKEN,  sec. 

BELFAST  VOLUNTEERS. 

BY  command  of  the  committees  of  our  respective  corps, 
jointly  convened  by  suranvuns,  "we  request  the  attendance  of  all 
their  members  in  full  uniform,  at  the  White  Linen-FIall,  to- 
morrow, precisely  at  12  o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 


their  joy  at  the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  French  Republic,  hy 
firing  three  feu  de  joyes. 

I'he  volunteers  request  the  attendance  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, at  the  Donegall-Arms,  at  seven  o'clock  said  evening,  to 
join  with  them  in  declaring  their  sentiments  on  this  auspicious 
event,  v 

Mondajy  %^th  Octoler^  1792.  » 

HU.  M^ILWAIN,  Sec.  Belfast  Troop, 
JOHN  RABB,  Sec.  First  Belfast  Vol.  Com. 
JAMES  MACLEAN,  Sec.  Belfast  VoL  Com. 

Belfast ^ November  2,  1792. 

AGREEABLY  to  a late  advertisement,  the  successes  of 
the  French  were  celebrated  on  Tuesday  by  the  volunteers 
and  citizens  of  Belfast,  with  that  warmth  of  affection  which 
they  generally  display  in  every  good  cause. 

The  two  volunteer  artillery  companies,  and  the  two  in- 
fantry corps,  assembled  about  two  o’clock,  and  fired  three 
feu  de  joyes,  in  honor  of  the  day,  on  which  a Duke  and  a King 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  host,  ingloriously  deserted  the  field, 
after  a campaign  which,  both  in  point  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, was  as  disgraceful  to  the  arms  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  as 
its  object  was  detestable  and  unjust. 

In  the  evening,  a numerous  meeting  was  held  at  the  Do- 
negall-Arms, consisting  of  volunteer  citizens,  and  citizens 
unarmed,  in  pursuance  of  an  advertisement  requesting  an  as- 
sembly of  the  inhabitants  ; when  the  following  declaration  was 
unanimously  agreed  to : 

MB.  S.  METIER  IN  THE  CHAIR: 

WE,  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  with  hearts  overflowing 
with  joy,  again  assemble  together,  publicly  to  declare  our  hap- 
piness at  the  glorious  success  of  the  French  arms,  against  in- 
numerable hosts  of  enemies — the  enemies  of  the  human  race 
— and  their  final  expulsion  from  the  Gallic  territories : an  e- 
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vent  by  which  every  obstacle  to  the  complete  establishment  of 
civil  and  religious  libert}^,  is  removed  from  that  hallowed 
land — an  event  which  secures  liberty  to  surrounding  nations, 

SanguiLie  as  our  opinions  were  of  the  invincible  power  of 
a nation  of  freemen,  opposed  to  the  armed  slaves  ©t  tyrant?, 
yet  the  event  has  surpassed  our  fondest  expectations. 

When  we  contemplate  the  treachery  of  the  executive  pow- 
er, the  perfidy  of  officers,  the  disorganized  state  of  the  army — 
when  we  consider  the  combination  of  formidable  enemies,  with 
generals  of  the  first  military  abilities  at  the  head  of  veteran 
troops,  yet  observe,  that  these  armies  have  not  been  capable 
of  achieving  a single  important  object,  credibility  is  almost 
staggered,  but  the  world  has  witnessed  it.  We  cannot  help 
attributing  the  success  of  the  French  arms  to  the  signal  inter- 
position of  the  Deity,  as  an  example  of  the  success  with 
which  he  will  crowm  the  efforts  of  manldnd,  in  every  attempt 
fo  establish  civil  and  religious  liberty  ; and  we  fervently  im- 
plore the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  guide  the  councils 
of  the  national  convention  in  perfecting  the  great  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  so  as  to  render  it  productive  of  hap- 
piness to  millions  yet  unborn. 

The  town  was  almost  universally  illuminated.  Ever}’’ 
thing  demonstrated  sincere  pleasure  in  the  disgrace  of  two  ty- 
rannical courts,  that  attempted  to  dragoon  an  united  nation  in- 
. to  that  deplorable  state  of  spiritual  as  well  as  political  bondage, 
from  which  it  was  just  recovering ; and  that  dared  to  tell  2^5 
millions  of  men — ye  shall  not  he  free  ! 

In  the  windows  of  six  or  seven  houses,  a number  of  trans- 
parencies presented  themselves:  a few  of  the  mottos  are  sub- 
joined, as  trifling  circumstances  sometimes  mark  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  times. 

Perfect  union  and  equal  liberty  to  the  men  of  Ireland. — 
Vive  la  llepublique  : Vive  la  Nation. — Church  and  state  di- 
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vorced. — Liberty  triumphant. — Xhc  rights  of  n»en  establish- 
ed.—Despotism  prostrate. — The  tyrants  are  fled  ; let  the  peo- 
pie  rejoice. — Heaven  beheld  their  glorious  efTorls,  and  crown- 
ed tlieir  deeds  with  success. — France  is  free  ; so  may  we  ; let 
us  will  it. — Awake,  O ye  that  sleep. — A gallows  suspending 
an  inverted  crow’n,  with  these  wmrds  : “ May  the  fate  of  every 
tyrant  be  tiiat  of  Capet.” — A check  to  Despots. — The  cause  of 
mankind  triumphant. — Irishmen  rejoice. — Union  among  Irish- 
men.— Rights  of  man. — Irishmen  ! look  at  France. — Liberty 
and  equality. 

IRELAND. 

8th  Sept.  17SS  — Armed  citizens  spoke- 

2d  Dec.  17S3. — Their  delegates  ran  away. 

30th  Oct,  1792, — We  are  taxed,  tythed,  and  enslaved,  but 
we  have  only  to  unite  and  be  free. 

FRANCE. 

14th  July,  1789- — Sacred  to  Liberty. 

10th  Aug.  1792. — The  people  triumphant. 

22d  Oct.  1792, — Exit  of  tyranny. 

The  night  closed  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  without  ei- 
ther bonfire  or  any  kind  of  irregularity  whatever. 

NORTHERN  WHIG  ULUT3. 

AT  a general  meeiing  on  the  5th  of  November,  held  pur- 
suant to  notice,  the  following  resolutions  w^ere  agreed  to: 
.iliCIL  11.  ROWAN,  ESQ.  IN  THE  CHAIR: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  we  em- 
brace this  opportunity  to  congratulate  oar  country  on  the  late 
ignominious  flight  of  the  enemies  to  liberty,  from  the  territo- 
ry of  the  French  Republic ; and  to  express  our  hopes,  that  the 
present  distvirbances  in  that  country  may  speedily  terminate 
in  the  stable  tranquillit}'-  of  a good  government,  founded  on 
tlie  principles  of  equal  liberty,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of 
man. Unanimously. 
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Resolved,  That  as  an  early  acquiescence  in  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  people  is  the  surest  pledge  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  any  country,  we  trust  w'e  shall  speedily  see  the 
wishes  of  this  nation  complied  with,  by  an  honest  and  effec- 
tual reform  in  tlie  representation  of  the  people,  on  a broad 
principle  of  equal  justice  and  equal  liberty  to  all  sects  and  de. 
nominations  of  Irishmen;  satisfied  as  we  are  that  a' sincere 
union  among  ourselves,  and  a total  oblivion  of  past  dissen- 
tions,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  can  alone  secure  to  this 
country,  freedom,  happiness  and  prosperity. One  dissen- 

tient. 

Resolved,  That  we  see  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
rapid  decay  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  in  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try most  immediately  within  our  observation ; and  we  antici- 
pate with  pleasure  the  day  of  their  total  downfal. Unani- 

mously. 

WM.  SINCLAIRE,  sec. 

BELFAST  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY,  (CLUE.) 

AT  a meeting  of  the  Belfast  Volunteer  Company,  blue,  at 
the  Exchange,  November  24,  1792, 

ROBERT  GETTY,  ESQ.  IN  THE  CHAIR: 

THE  packets  having  this  day  brought  the  glorious  intelli- 
gence, of  the  French  having  obtained  the  possession  of  Brus- 
sels, the  capital  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  thereby 
having  virtually  completed  the  liberation  of  the  Belgic  people— 

The  company  unanimously  agreed  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  their  sentiments  upon  that  great  event — 

Again  has  Liberty  triumphed  ; again  have  her  sons  con- 
quered; and  again  we  rejoice.  We  rejoice  that  another  great 
country  is  free ; and  that  in  Belgia  we  are  now  able  to  recog- 
nize a nation  of  freemen. 

We  congratulate  our  countrymen  on  the  good  news  ; and 
we  hail  it  as  a certain  pledge  and  forerunner  of  that  reform  in 
parliament,  which  wdll  procure  to  the  people  their  due  weight 


in  the  legislature  of  this  country.  Already  corruption  trem- 
bles ; and,  erelong,  at  the  united  voice  of  the  people, 
she  must  depart  the  land.  'Now  is  the  time  for  Irishmen  to 
banish  prejudice,  and  to  embrace  each  other  as  brethren,  tlie 
children  of  the  same  God.  Forgetting  past  errors,  let  them 
strive  in  future,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  every  religious 
sect  and  denomination  ; and  their  country  must  be  free  and 
flourishing. 

JAS.  \FCLEAN,  sec. 

REPLY  TO  THE  SHEFFIELD  AND  BELFAST  ADDRESSES. 
Answer  of  the  President  of  the  French  A^ssembly,  (Citizen 
Gregoire)  to  the  Addresses  of  the  Societies  of  Sheffield 
in  England,  and  Belfast  in  Ireland. 

CITIZENS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

YOUR  addresses  to  the  representatives  of  the  French 
nation,  have  filled  them  with  pleasing  emotions.  In  imposing 
on  me  the  honorable  duty  of  a Teply,  they  make  me  regret 
tliat  I can  but  imperfectly  express,  wliat  all  with  so  much 
energy  feel.  To  have  the  honour  to  be  an  English  or  a 
Frenchman,  carries  with  it  a title  to  every  degree  of  mutual 
afieclion  that  can  subsist  among  men. 

The  curious  in  your  country  are  pleased  to  traverse  the 
globe  in  order  to  explore  nature ; henceforth  they  can  visit 
Montblanc  (Savoy)  without  (quitting  France;  in  other  word? 
without  leaving  their  friends.  The  day  on  which  free  Savoy  ^ 
unites  itself  with  us,  and  that  on  which  children  of  high 
minded  England  appear  among  us,  ore,  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
days  of  triumph.  Nothing  is  wanting  in  tliese  affecting 
scenes,  but  the  presence  of  all  Great  Britain,  to  bear  testimony 
to  tlie  enthusiasm  w'ith  wdiich  we  are  inspired  by  the  name  of 
liberty  and  that  of  the  people  with  whom  we  are  about  to  form 
eternal  alliance. 

The  National  Convention  has  wished  to  testify  its  satisfac- 
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tion  to  the  English,  in  decreeing  that  they  would  conduct  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  them  the  trial  of  the  last  of  their  Kings. 
Sixty  ages  have  elapsed  since  Kings  first  made  war  on  liberty  : 
the  most  miserable  pretexts  have  been  sufficient  for  them  to 
spread  trouble  over  the  earth.  Let  us  recollect  with  horror 
that  under  the  reign  of  Ann,  the  failing  of  a pair  of  gloves, 
and  that  under  Louis  XIV.  a window  opening  from  one  apart- 
ment into  another,  were  sufficient  causes  for  deluging  Europe 
in  blood. 

Alas  ! short  is  the  duration  prescribed  by  Eternal  Power  to 
cur  weak  existence ; and  shall  then  the  ferocious  ambition  of 
some  individuals  embitter  or  abridge  our  days,  with  impunity 
Yet  a little  moment,  and  despots  and  their  cannons  shall  be^ 
silenced ; philosophy  denounces  them  at  the  bar  of  the  uni- 
verse ; and  history,  sullied  with  their  crimes,  has  drawn  their 
characters.  Shortly  the  annals  of  mankind  will  be  those  of 
virtue ; and  in  the  records  of  France,  a place  will  be  reserved  for 
our  testimonies  of  fraternity  with  the  British  and  Irish  Socie- 
, ties  ; but  especially  for  the  Constitutional  Society  of  London. 

Doubtless  the  new  year,  which  is  now  approaching,  will 
see  all  jmur  rights  restored.  The  meeting  of  your  parliament 
attracts  our  attention.  We  hope  that  then,  philosophy  wdll 
thunder  by  the  mouth  of  eloquence,  and  that  the  English  wdll 
substitute  the  great  charter  of  Nature,  in  place  of  the  great 
charter  of  King  John, 

The  principles  upon  which  our  own  republic  has  been 
founded,  have  been  discovered  by  the  celebrated  writers  of 
your  nation  ; we  have  taken  possession  of  their  discoveries  in 
the  social  art,  because,  truths  revealed  to  the  world-  are  the 
property  of  all  mankind.  A people  which  has  brought  reason 
to  maturity,  will  not  be  content  with  liberty  by  halves;  it  will 
doubtless  refuse  to  capitulate  with  despotism. 

Generous  Britons  ! let  us  associate  for  the  happiness  of  the 
liuman  race ; let  us  destroy  every  prejudice;  let  us  cause  use- 
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ful  knowledge  to  filter  through  every  branch  of  the  social 

tree  ; let  us  inspire  our  equals  with  a sense  of  their  dignity  ; 

let  us  teach  them  above  all,  that  vices  are  the  inseparable 

companions  of  slavery  ; and  let  us  depend  upon  it,  that  our 

efforts  will  be  favored  by  the  God  of  liberty,  who  weighs 

the  destiny  of  empires,  and  holds  in  his  hands  the  fate  of 

nations.  . ^ 

See  Belfast  Address,  page  342. 

BELFAST  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Belfast  Volunteer  Company,  Blue,  14th 

December,  1792,  to  take  into  consideration  a late  Pro- 
clamation, issued  by  the  Lord^Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council  of  Ireland  ; 

MR.  JAMES  MUNFOAD  IN  THE^CHAIR  : 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  of  five  be  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  their  consideration  the  said  Proclama- 
tion— and  do  report  the  same  to  this  Company  on  Monday 
next. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Belfast  Volunteer  Company,  Monday, 
17th  December,  1792; 

ROBERT  GETTY y ESQ.  IN  THE  CHAIR: 

The  following  Address  was  unanimously  agreed  to : 

TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  IRELAND. 

FELLOW-CITIZENS, 

WE  are  induced  to  address  you  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  an  exposition  of  our  sentiments,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  Proclamation,  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council 
of  this  kingdom,  against  the  assembling  of  certain  new  volun- 
teer associations  in  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin — and  wc 
shall  be  very  happy  indeed,  if  our  sentiments  shall  meet  your 
approbation — which  will  be  best  known  by  the  resolutions 
which  the  said  proclamation  is  likely  to  draw  from  other  asso- 
ciated corps,  like  ourselves. 
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W liether  the  peace  of  the  country  is  intended  by  this  pro* 
claniation,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say— -we  are  however  more 
confident  in  bedieving  that  its  aim  is  to  divide;  and  the  forced 
compliment  paid  to  more  ancient  associations,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  now  forming,  against  which  this  proclamation  is 
levelled,  leaves  us  on  this  head  little  room  to  doubt. 

We  do  not  suppose  it  possible,  however,  that  this  effect 
will  be  produced  ; our  country  has  been  too  long  divided  by 
trifles,  and  is  now  too  sensible  of  the  rising  consequence  of  its 
people,  by  the  unity  which  pervades  all  ranks,  to  fear  such  an 
event. — We  all  look  forward  to  the  same  common  object  of 
political  liberty,  and  we  know  too  well  by  sad  experience, 
that  it  is  not  by  divisions  we  are  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Philanthropy,  the  offspring  of  charity  and  benevolence,  is 
shedding  over  us  its  influence  like  the  best  of  blessings,  and 
mankind  becoming  wise  are  determined  to  be  free. 

We  originally  took  up  arms  for  our  defence  against  for- 
eign invasion,  and  we  have  continued  in  the  use  of  them,  be- 
cause we  consider  it  a means  of  producing  internal  tranquil- 
lity.  I 

We  have  always  when  called  on,  given  our  assistance  to 
the  magistracy  of  our  country,  in  the  due  execution  of 'the 
laws.  In  a word,  we  esteem  it  proper  that  citizens  should 
know  the  use  of  arms,  and  we  consider  that  country  in  the 
best  state  of  defence,  when  the  people  are  strong.  The  same 
force  which  was  ready  to  defend  the  country  against  the  at- 
tempts of  foreign  force,  we  hope,  will  be  ever  found  equally 
ready  to  assert  domestic  quiet ; the  preservation  of  private 
property  ; and  the  common  rights  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland. 

We  consider  for  ourselves,  that  it  is  the  unalienable  right 
of  all  the  people  of  Ireland  to  carry  arms,  and  in  confirmation 
of  the  said  opinion,  this  Company  always  nas  been  open  to  the 
admission  of  men  of  every  religion  ; — and  the  experience  of 
many  years  proves  to  cur  knowledge,  that  a man's  sentiments 
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in  this  respect  is  no  test  of  his  ability,  because  we  have  found 
the  same  address,  and  the  same  good  behavior  in  our  brother 
soldiers,  professing  to  be  Roman  Catholics^  as  in  those  of  any 
other  religion.  ^ 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  and  highly  sensible  of 
the  great  and  useful  consequences  which  may  result  from  the 
people  embodying  themselves  hr  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
use  of  arms  ! — we  hail  as  brothers  our  fellow-citizens,  enter- 
ing into  associations  like  our  own,  for  the  \velfare,  prosperity, 
and  emancipation  of  their  country ; under  W'hatever  name  or 
of  whatever  religion ; and  W'e  will  cultivate  with  them  one 
■common  interest.  We  declare  for  ourselves,  that  the  freedom 
of  our  country  is  our  only  object ; and  if  we  are  asked,  what 
are  our  views  and  our  wishes,  without  hesitation,  we  answer, 
we  want  the  renovation  of  the  constitution ; and  to  those  peo- 
ple who  are  pleased  to  call  all  public  virtue  treason,  and  ail 
improvement  innovation — we  reply,  that  an  effectual  and  ade- 
quate reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament 
is  qur  only  object,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  object  w’e  shall  ne- 
ver slacken  our  efforts. 

If  bad  advisers,  or  weak  and  wicked  men,  shall  force  the. 
people  into  extremity — on  them  let  all  the  miseries  fall  of  civil 
convulsion. 

The  people  demand  that  share  of  the  Constitution  which 
its  spirit  warrants,  and  in  the  pursuit  they  are  justified. — Wa. 
are  now  united — let  us  persevere — and  success  will  crown 
fiur  endeavors. 

I 

JAMES  M‘CLEAN,  sec. 
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AT  A MEETING  OF  THE 

I’IRST  BELFAST  VOLUNTEER  CO^IPANY, 

DECEMBE.T  18,  1795, 

IViLLIxi  ’Al  TENM^XT  IN  TxlE  CIIAIH, 

TnE  FOLLOWING  /DDllESS  WAS  UNANIMOUSl-Y  AGHKEO  TO; 

'JO  THE  VOLUNTEEllS  OF  iliELAND, 

FELLOW-EOLDIEUS, 

YOUR  COUSTRY  IS  IS  DASCER! 

THE  pf?riod  of  a few  fleeting  months  has  scarcely  elapsed, 
fcince  the  First  Belfast  Volunteer  Company,  impressed  with 
the  interesting  situation  of  this  island,  and  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  its  armed  citizens,  did  publish  to  the  world,  ane''.v, 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  volunteer  institution — a ci^- 
iiiiied  and  most  honorable  institution,  in  whose  lists  should  be 
found  enrolled  the  names  of  all  the  virtuous  iuhabitants  of 

Ireland.  We,  who  in  the  hour  of  clanger,  and  iu  the  face  of 

( 

the  enemy,  took  up  arras  in  defence  of  our  country,  when  left 
to  its  own  energy,  by  an  abandoned  and  imbecile  administra- 
tion; We,  who  have  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  every 
branch  of  the  legislature,  did  not  imagine,  that  the  arm  of 
power  w’ould  ever  be  uplifted  in  this  land,  to  suppress  the 
revival  of  our  laudable  associations. 

When  the  right  of  the  people  to  appear  in  arras  is  called 
in  question,  by  a proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council  of  Ireland  ; when  the  exercise  of  this  right  is 
branded  with  the  epithets,  illegal  and  seditious — when  menac- 
ing preparations  by  land  and  sea,  indicate  the  near  approach 
of  war ; and  when  false  and  malicious  reports  are  industriously 
circulated,  with  a view  of  spreading  jealousies  and  discontents ; 
we  call  upon  you  to  be  firm  ! — to  persevere ! — to  unite  ! 

The  union  of  the  people  now  makes  despots  tremble  in 
foreign  lands.  It  is  to  union  Ireland  must  owe  its  salvation  : 
the  want  ©f  union,  ten  years  since,  rendered  abortive  all  your 
efforts  for  emancipation. 
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; O ir  fellow- soldiers  of  Dublin,  arc  charged  with  assembling 
*’  to  with'^taud  lawful  authority,  and  violently  and  forcibly  to  * 
redress  pretended  gnevances/*  What ! are  the  grievances  of 
which  the  peofde  complain,  only  pretended  ones  ?”  Is  seek- 
ing a restoration  of  our  rights — a reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  parliament,  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution ? We  say,  no  ! it  is  to  restore  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,'\re  esteem  it  our  duty  to  make 
a farther  declaration  of  our  principles  and  opinions. 

We  associated  for  the  defence  of  ourse1ves>  this  town  and 
country,  and  for  the  support  of  the  rights  of  Ireland.  •We  say, 
that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  represented  in  parlia- 
ment— taxation  without  representation  is  oppression — that 
the  people  are  not  represented — that  parliament  is  not  ai  it 
ought  to  be,  an  emanation  from  the  people — that  the  grievances 
under  wdnch  the  people  labor  are  almost  innumerable  and 
intolerable.  But  we  add,  that  a real  and  radical  reform  in  the 
representative  branch  of  the  legislature,  would  restore  the 
people  to  their  due  weight  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  every  lesser  evil  would  quickly  vanish. 

These  arc  our  opinions. — Neither  proclamations  nor  threats 
shall  deter  us  from  the  pursuit  of  our  rights.  Our  desire  is 
peace  ; — the  welfare  of  our  country,  of  our  families,  of  our 
friends,  requires  it  of  us.  Let  those  who,  by  resisting  the 
united  voice  of  a nation,  drive  the  people  into  extremities, 
be  along  answerable  to  God  and  their  country  for  the  conse- 
quences. , 

Fellow -soldiers  ! — Unite! — ‘increase  your  numbers  and 
improve  your  discipline  ! — a people  aspiring  to  be  free,  should 
be  able  to  protect  liberty.  An  armed  nation  can  never  be 
made  slaves.— Persevere  ! and  our  country  must  be  saved ! 

WILLIAM  TENNENT,  ciiairmax. 

JOHN  RABB,  SECRETARY. 
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TOWN  MEETING. 

V»e,  tlie  subscribers,  iiihabilants  ©f  the  town  of  Belfast:, 
earnestly  request  the  attendance  of  our  fellow-citizens,  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  town,  at  the  market-house,  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  the  26th  inst.  at  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing our  sentiments  on  the  present  state  of  public  affairs ; 
and  to  enter  into  such  other  measures  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient for  the  accomplishing  that  great  object — an  equal 
representation  of  the  j>eople  in  parliament. 

Bclfaslf  December  19,  1792. 

Wm.  IVIagec, 

John  Cuming, 

Wm.  Tennent, 

Thomas  Brown, 

John  Boyle, 

Thos.  Sinclaire, 

Sam.  M‘Tier, 

Henry  Hasfett.  - 

COPY  OF  AN  ADDRESS 

To  the  Delegates  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  Scotland,  una- 
nimously agreed  to  by  the  Second  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men, of  Belfast ; and  recommended  to  the  other  societies 
of  this  town,  to  be  sent  as  the  joint'address  of  four  societies, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  December,  1792. 
ASSOCIATED  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  union  a- 
mong  Irishmen,  restoring  three  millions  of  brethren  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  effectuating  a radical  and  complete 
reform  of  parliamentary  representation  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, we  cannot  behold,  with  indifference,  the  vivid  glow  of 
patriotism  which  brightens  the  face  of  other  nations,  and  the 
irresistible  elasticity,  with  which  man,  long  bent  down  into  a 
beast  of  burden,  shakes  off  the  yoke  of  despotism  and  resumes 
his  form  erect,  in  neighbouring  kingdoms.  We  exult  in  the 


C.  Ranken, 

Wm.  Brown, 
Gunn.  Greg, 
Alex.  Orr, 

Will.  Stevenson ^ 
Jas.  Ferguson, 
Jolm  Macartney, 
Sam.  Thompson, 
Janies  Holmes, 


Robert  Davis, 
BoberL  Thomson, 
Will.  Sinclaire, 
Robert  Getty, 
Alex.  Mitchell, 
John  Holmes, 
John  Brown, 
Alex.  Gordon, 
John  Robinson, 
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triumph  of  humanity  which  regenerated  Gaul  exhibits ; aad 
the  revival  of  the  long-dormant  valor,  which  made  the  Caesars 
tremble,  and  in  earlier  times,  filled  Rome  itself  with  suppliant 
mourners.  We  accompany  with  raptures,  the  steps  of  free- 
men traversing  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  erecting  the  standard 
of  liberty^  on  the  strong  holds  of  despotism,  and  uniting  the 
great  family  of  God  in  the  bonds  of  fraternity.  In  the  fruit- 
ful plains  of  Belgla,  we  hail  prospects  equally  grateful  to  the 
enlightened  eye,  and  flattering  to  the  liberal  heart.  The  arm 
of  despotism  palsied — her  hosts  discomfited — her  throne  tot- 
tering to  ruin — and  her  motley  train  of  slaves  and  sycophants, 
with  all  her  proud  abettors,  plunged  in  despair,  or  meditating 
with  fell  revenge  a last  convulsive  struggle  in  her  cause.  ' 

But  our, raptures  and  our  triumphs  might  be  ranked  with 
the  transports  of  children,  did  we  dwell  for  ever,  as  with  the 
stare  of  foolish  wonder,  on  these  the  glories  of  another  land  ; 
while  even  the  fainter  brightness  which  opens  on  diir  own, 
and  sister  kingdoms,  shines  unnoticed.  Thank  God  ! there 
too  we  see  the  light  of  political  knowledge  widely  diffused  ; 
and  the  seeds  of  liberality  vegetating  with  vigor  in  the  genial 
warmth  of  restored  fraternity,  and  united  patriotism.  With 
us,  that  .knowledge  hath  already  assumed  the  form  of  lan- 
guage, and,  in  humble  respectful  petition,  presented  the  claims 
©f  a proscribed  nation  at  the  bar  of  the  legislature.  W"e  ars 
sorry  to  say  these  claims  were  not  treated  with  deference,  or 
decency.  We  were  not  discouraged,  but  reanimated  by  their 
rejection.  The  chaos  of  Irishmen,  as  by  the  voice  of  Omni- 
potence, was  instantly  moulded  into  a body,  its  members  ar- 
ranged, and, the  frame  organized.  Nor  were  vigor  and  har- 
mony ever  characterized  in  greater  perfection,  than  in  the  re- 
presentation of  that  body  now  exhibited  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom.  And  as  it  reflects  the  image  of  the  original, 
we  know  it. will  speak  its  voice — the  people’s  voice  ! — the  only 
•^jure  divino”  law  of  nations  ! 
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We  know,  too,  that  roice  shall  be  hearcb  Tri-^fjmen  have? 
'willed  it,  and  they  must  be  free.  The  violations  of  their  con- 
stitution, the  perversion  of  its  principles,  the  abuse  of  its  pow- 
ers, and  the  avowed  influence  of  venality  and  corruption, 
must  be  swept  away  together ; not,  we  hope,  by  the  awful 
experiment  of  a contested  Revolution — may  heaven  avert  the 
dreadful  necessity  ! but,  by  a voluntary,  immediate,  and  ra- 
dical reform* 

While  this  is  the  object  of  our  desires,  our  actions,  and 
•ur  union,  and  we  are  unalterably  determined,  by  peaceable 
and  constitutional  means,  to  obtain  it,  we  reprobate  the  mean 
idea  of  enjoying  it  exclusively.  Liberty  is  the  desire  oi  alT 
nations!  the  birthright  of- all  men!  To  preserve  it  with 
watchful  jealousy,  is  the  first  political  duty  ! To  recover  it,  • 
when  arrested  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  human  glory.  That  all  men  may  assert,  reclaim,  and  en- 
joy it,  is,  therefore,  the  fervent  prayer  of  our  hearts  ! 

That  Scotland,  for  ages  the  asylum  of  independence,  and 
equally  renowned  in  arms,  and  arts ; that  Scotland,  the  mo- 
dern nurse  of  literature  and  science,  whose  seminaries  have 
supplied  the  world  with  statesmen,  orators,  historians,  and 
philosophers  ; Scotland,  whose  penetrating  genius  has  forced 
its  way  into  the  repositaries  of  nature,  unveiled  her  hidden 
mysteries,  and  brought  forward  all  her  richest  treasures  for 
the  healing  of  the  ’ nations  ! Scotland,  where  a Reid  and  a 
Beatty  broke  the  spells  of  an  annihilating  philosophy,  which 
had  reduced  the  universe  to  a shadowy  idea  ; who  held  her 
up  to  ridicule ; and  presented  creation  anew,  in  her  native 
substantiality  and  solid  glories,  to  the  siglit  of  all  men  !'  That 
this  same  Scotland  should'  have  so  long  forgotten  her  degra- 
ded state  as  a nation,  slept  over  her  political  insignifica  nee, 
or  silently  acquiesced  in  the  mocker}*  of  a popular*  representa- 
tion, among  the  senators  of  another  people,  hath  long  filled  us 
witii  inexpressible  astonishment.  And,  when  we  refiected  on 


•)ur  rebiit^o  of  fellow-subjects,  or,  as- our  Catholic  brethren 
have  more  properly  denominated  us,  fellow-slaves ! and  the 
more  solemn  ties  of  religion  and  blood  by  which  many  of  us 
are  connected  with  you,  we  candidly  own  our  astonishment 
was  not  free  from  a mixture  of  regret ; for,  however  humilia- 
ting ou?  ow  n situation  may  have  I'^ern,  the  Protestants  and  re- 
formed anmng  us,  in  the  scale  of  freedom,  were  much  supe- 
rior to  the  ScotL.Vn  people. 

What  your  stale,  as  a people,  was,  previous  to  the  day 
which  set  upon  your  independence,  and  blotted  your  name 
from  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  presume  not  to  deli- 
neate. What  your  state  from  that  rl&y  has  been,  and  new  is, 
we  know',  and  ye,  the  delegates  for  promoting  a reform,  must 
feel.  Delineation  of  it  is  tlierefore  unnecessary.  We  only 
say,  and  we  say  it  with  confidence,  Scotland  as  a nation,  or 
part  of  a nation,  has  no  p.eople  ! The  idea,  therefore,  of  a par- 
liamentary representation  of  the  Commons  of  Scotland  is  only 
a political  fiction  I a fiction  so  bold  that  we  are  astonished  at 
the  audacity,  which  first  presumed  to  hold  it  out  as  a reality. 
And  when  we  consider  that  a whole  nation  implicitly  swal- 
lowed the  idea  as  a reality,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
genius  of  a Hume  should  invert  the  position,  and  endeavour  to 
impose  the  reality  of  the  universe,  upon  a credulous. sceptical 
world,  as  an  idea  only. 

Your  eyes,  brother-friends  of  a reform,  are  now  opened 
the  deception ; your  tongues  are  loosed,  and  your  pens  ready. 
While,  with  your  eyes  ye  behold  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  the  political  regeneration  which  you  have  united  to  pro- 
mote, let  your  tongues  make  it  familiar  to  the  ears,  and  your 
pens  present  it  to  the  eyes  of  your  brethren,  wliose  fathers 
were  a people.  We  are  assured  of  ycuv  abilities,  your  learn- 
ing, and  your  eloquence  ; your  patriotism  we  doubt  not ; and 
on  your  perseverance  we  rely  with  confidence.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  fer  a mcment,  that  ye  will  ever  sufi’er  the  whisper  oi 
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wialice,  or  the  frowns  of  o/!ice  to  deter  you  from  your  pursuit. 
It  is  worthy  of  men — worthy  of  you — and  ye  w ill  not  abandon 
it!  Ye  will  never  disappoint  your  brethren  by  disgracing 
yourselves  ! We  know  the  conflict  is  arduous.  But,  where 
the  public  good  is  the  end,  and  the  means  are  legal,  every  step 
is  safe, — success  sure,  though  slow,  and  the  reward  immortal. 

TOWN  MEETING. 

AT  a general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  con- 
vened by  public  advertisement,  at  the  Town  House,  and  for 
w^ant  of  room,  adjourned  to  Mr.  Vance's  Meeting-  House,  on 
Wednesday,  December  26,  1792, 

CHARLES  RANKEX,  IN  THE  CHAIR.  . 

At  a period  when  the  public  mind  is  so  much  agitated — 
when  the  nation  seems  to  be  in  a state  df  smothered  war  ■ 
we  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  man  who  is  a friend  to  his  coun- 
try, to  peace  and  good  order,  to  come  forward  and  publicly 
avow  his  sentiments. 

^ We,  therefore,  declare,  that  after  all  we  have  heard  and 
read  about  our  glorious  and  happy  constitution,  we  are  so  ig- 
norant as  not  to  be  able  to  find  what  it  is:  We  cannot,' how'e- 
ver,  conceive,  that  if  in  any  nation  three-fourths  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants are  absolutely  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  only  a very  small  part  of  the  other  fourth  represent- 
ed ; if  tlio  great  majority,  of  what  are  called  the  representa- 
tives, be  appointed  arbitrarily,  by  a few  individuals,  for  a long 
term  of  years,  and  not  accountable  to  the  people  ; — If  places 
and  pensions  be  multiplied  for  the  purposes  of  corruption  ; if 
Ro , responsibility  be  annexed  to  the  great  offices  of  state/;  if 
taxes  without  end  be  levied  off  the  people,  and  the  nation 
involved  in  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  votes  to  im- 
pose more  taxes  ; if  the  honors  of  the  peerage  be  brought  to 
sale  to  raise  funds  for  the  same  purposes ; if  the  surplus  of  the 
revenue,  instead  of  being  applied  to  le«sen  the  national  debt, 


bo  carrisfl  to  ?inotber  country,  wlietber  to  bribe  the  represen- 
I t.itive.^  of  tlie  people  there,  or  to  pay  German  butchers  for 
mas-sacreing  the  friends  of  freedom  in  France  ; if  the  subject 
be  deprived  of  the  trial  by  jury,  whether  by  penal  statutes,  by 
revenue  or  game  laws,  by  fiats  or  by  attachments  : — We  say— 
if  any  nation  labors  under  those  and  innumerable  other  griev- 
ances, practised  under  color  of  law — we  are  yet  to  learn 
what  is  the  glorious  and  happy  constitution  of  that  nation  : 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say — they  are  a nation  op*  slaves  ! 

We  declare,  that  a government  by  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, th^  Commons  being  a real  representation  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  government  wliioh,  if  attainable  without  violence, 
we  wish  for  and  prefer ; that  we  do  not  Vi^ish  for  a revolution, 
deeming  it  the  last  measure  of  dire  necessity — a measure  to 
which  no  good  or  wise  man  would  resort  until  every  other 
means  had  been  tried  in  vain— and  being  convinced  that  our 
present  form  of  government,  however  defective,  possesses  the 
power,  if  it  had  the  will,  of  reforming  all  abuses  and  remedy- 
ing all  defects  without  violence  or  commotion,  and  that  such 
reform  must  take  place  whenever  the  united  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple shall  call  for  if. 

And  we  further  declare  our  opinion,  that  if  any  persons  in 
this  kingdom  be  endeavoring  to  promote  a revolution,  it  can 
only  be  those,  who  determined,  to  preserve  till  the  last  moment 
their  system  of  corruption,  their  borough  influence,  their 
places  and  their  pensions,  pertinaciously  oppose  every  attempt 
towards  a reform,  thereby  doing  their  utmost  to  produce  pub- 
lic commotion  and  overthrow  the  government,  by  driving  he 
nation  to  despair. — Infatuated  mortals! — wilfully  and  wicked- 
ly blind  to  future  consequences! — and  of  whom  it  may  be 
justly  said,  “ Otiiem  Ddus  vult  psrders,  prius  Jemenlat”  Whom 
God  determines  to  destroy,  he  first  makes  mad. 

We  declare,  tliat  a radical  reform  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  the  great  object  to  which 
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all  our  wishes,  all  our  endeavors  tend,  the  object  which  we 
have  pursued,  and  which  we  shall  never  cease  to  pursue  until 
it  is  attained  ; that  to  attain  it  we  shall  think  no  sacrifice  too 
iTiiicli,  no  risk  too  great ; and  that  no  reform  can  ever  be  ade- 
quate or  useful,  satisfactory  or  just,  unless  all  Irishmen,  of  e- 
very  description,  shall  be  equally  and  fairly  represented. 

Resolved,  That,  with  the  utmost  deference  for  our  coun- 
trymen in  general,  we  would  most  respectfully  suggest  the 
propriety  of  county  meetings  and  of  provincial  conventions, 
by  delegations  from  parishes,  cities  and  great  towns : — a mea- 
sure by  which  the  united  voice  of  all  the  men  of  Ireland 
would  be  drawn  to  a focus,  all  wild  ideas  exploded,  a permanent 
chain  of  national  communication  formed,  and  the  important 
business  of  the  kingdom  conducted  with  that  dignity  and  e- 
nergy  v/hich  become  a great  nation,  peaceably,  but  firmly  de- 
manding their  rights. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  twenty-one  be  now  appoint- 
ed, with  full  powers  to  correspond,  in  our  name,  with  our  fel- 
V low-citizens  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  in  all  parts  of  this 
province  ; and  in  all  parts  of  the  other  provinces ; and  in 
concert  with  them  to  pursue  such  measures  as  shall  be 
deemed  expedient  for  procuring  such  meetings  and  con- 
ventions : — That  said  committee  have  full  power,  (when 
they  shall  deem  the  time  proper)  to  call,  in  our  name,  a ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  to  appoint 
delegates  to  such  meeting  and  convention,  and  also  to  call  us 
together  for  the  same  purpose.  i 
Resolved,  that 

Samuel  NeilsoH,  TTm.  Tenncnt, 

licv.  S.  Kelburne,  Robert  Simms, 

Rev.  P.  Vance,  Dr.  M‘DonnelI, 

Hu.  Montgomery,  George  Joy, 

Henry  Haslett,  Hu.  Crawfonl, 

Robert  Getty,  - Sam.  Brown, 

Sara.  M‘Tier,  John  Bovle, 


C.  Ranken, 
Robert  Thomson, 
John  Holmes, 
James  Holmes, 
Doctor  White, 
Jas.  Ferguson, 
Will.  Siuclairc, 
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be,  and  they  hereby  are,  appointed  a committee,  for  the  abore 
purposes. 

Resolved,  That  our  warmest  thanks  are  justly  due  to  the 
volunteers  of  Ireland — to  the  old  associations  and  to  the  new 
corps  formed  and  forming  : — soldiers  of  liberty  ! — we  thank 
you  ! — be  firm  ! — Increase  your  numbers — perfect  3'our  dis- 
cipline— despise  the  fulminations  of  placed  and  pensioned 
courtiers,  and  of  guzzling  corporations.  Great  is  your  merit ! 
you  preserved  internal  peace — you  aided  and  supported  the  ci- 
vil Magistrate  in  the  execution  of  the  laws — unite  and  perse- 
vere ! You  saved  your  country  from  foreign  invasion,  and  res- 
cued her  from  foreign  legislation — and  should  a contest  for  li- 
berty ever  become  necessary,  (which  God  avert)  we  trust  you 
will  rescue  her  from  internal  oppression. 

Resolved,  That  a voluntary  contribution  be  received  from 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who,  from  age,  infirmity,  or  other 
causes,  are  prevented  from  enrolling  themselves  among  the  vo- 
lunteers, for  the  purpose  of  creating  a military  fund,  to  supply 
with  ammunition  and  other  necessaries,  the  volunteers  already 
embodied  and  embodying  in  Belfast — and  that  the  committee 
this, day  appointed,  be  requested  to  take  the  trouble  of  receiv- 
ing the  same. 

And  with  great  deference  to  our  countrymen,  we  beg  leave 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a similar  measure. 

CHARLES  RANKEN,  chairman. 

Mr.  Rankeii  having  left  the  cliair,  Mr.  William  Sinclaire 
was  unanimously  called  to  it ; and  it  was  then  Resolved,  that 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  chair- 
man for  his  readiness  in  taking  the  chair,  and  for  the  strict 
propriety  of  his  conduct  in  it. 

WILLIAM  SINCLAIRE, 
SAM.  NEILSON,  SEC. 
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THE  foilowinrr  i;?  an  acconnt  of  the  meeting  of  the  iiibabit?nts 

o n 

of  Belfa.st,  on  the  subject  of  « Reform  in  Parliament,  at 

which  the  foregoing  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

DEBATE. 

THE  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  town  that  we  ever  recollect.  Charles  Ranken, 
Esq.  of  Richmond  Lodge,  being  called  to  the  chair;  the  busi- 
ness was  opened  by  Mr.  Robert  Thomson. 

He  observed,  that  we  were  called  together  to  express  our 
sentiments  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  this  crisis — a crisis 
the  most  important  and  awful  that  had  occurred  in  this 
country  since  the  Revolution  of  l688.  Discontent  pervaded 
the  kingdom  ; the  people  felt  grievances  and  wished  them  re- 
dressed ; but  many  wild  notions  liad  been  taken  up  about  the 
mode  of  redress ; that  many  talked  of  a revolution  ; many 
talked  of  liberty  and  equality,  words  little  understood  by  some, 
and  to  which  strange  ideas  w^ere  annexed ; that  if  we  could 
this  day  lay  a foundation  for  pointing  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  a proper  object  and  to  that  alone,  the  town  of 
Belfast  would  do  more  service  to  tlie  country,  and  acquire 
more  honor  to  itself  than  it  ever  had  done,  or  ever  might  do 
again  ; that  we  had  no  occasion  for  a revolution  ; all  grievan- 
ces would  be  redressed  by  a parliamentary  reform,  and  that 
might  be  obtained  without  violence,  Mu'thout  anarchy. 

To  follow  him  through  an  excellent  train  of  argument, 
which  carried  conviction  to  the  understanding  of  every  hearer, 
as  much  exceeds  our  ability  as  it  would  b«  inconsistent  with 
ihe  limits  of  this  book.  With  much  force  of  thought,  he 
pointed  out  the  necessity  that  at  present  exists  cf  declaring, 
what  were  the  objects  of  the  people.  That  the  agitation  of  the 
public  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  for  that  purpose, 
as  a part  of  the  collective  body,  we  were  that  day  assembled. 
He  drew  a striking  picture  of  the  extreme  difference  between 
ihiE  funner  state  of  France,  under  its  old  government,  when 
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the  will  of  one  man  gave  la^  to  millions,  and  the  state  of  this 
country.  We  have  not,  said  he,  here,  like  them,  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots  and  overturn  government — Ave  have  not  to  subvert, 
but  to  reform.  We  had,  he  said,  grievances,  and  enormous 
ones,  that  demanded  immediate  redress.  He  dwelt  particular- 
ly on  the  words  liberty  and  equality,  as  terms  often  misunder- 
stood ; and  went  at  large  into  the  first  principles  of  govern- 
ment, pointing  out  the  alterations  that  take  place  in  the  change 
from  the  state  of  nature  to  that  of  civil  society.  Among  the 
many  wild  notions  that  have  been  spoken  of,  nothing  Avas 
more  Avild  than  those  Avhich  arose  from  the  improper  use  of 
the  two  words  mentioned — Avords  wdiich  by  no  means  bore  the 
meanings  often  affixed  to  them.  He  defined  liberty  as  that 
state  Avhi«h  afTorded  protection  to  all  alike  by  equal  laws,  for 
the  government  and  good  of  the  whole  community.  With 
regard  to  equality,  taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  it  was  absurd, 
for  it  did  not  exist  in  nature.  He  threw  the  folly  of  an  equal- 
izing system  into  the  following  point  of  vieAv  : — he  computed 
the  acres  in  Ireland  at  1 1 ,000,000,  near  three  of  which  vrare 
generally  deemed  either  bog  or  mountain,  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  husbandry  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  at 
4,000,000.  Suppose  the  other  8,000,000,  divided,  there  are 
only  2 acres  for  each  inhabitant ! The  coin  of  Ireland  kas  a 
good  man}'  years  since  estimated  at  about  three  millions ; sup- 
pose it  ncAv  to  be  five,  if  equally  divided  it  w'oukl  give  25i. 
to  each ; — but  that  is  impossible,  for  the  moment  insurrections 
began,  every  man  who  had  money  Avould  either  send  it  out  of 
the  kingdom  or  bury  it  in  the  earth,  where  probably  much  of 
it  would  never  be  found.  As  to  all  the  other  wealth  of  the 
nation,  it  would  be  in  a great  measure  lost ; for  no  man  Avould 
have  use  for  it,  no  man  could  buy  it.  Could  a man  with  two 
acres  of  land,  and  25s.  in  money,  buy  a coach  and  six,  or  a 
fine  house  and  its  furniture  } Could  he  carry  on  manufactures 
with  that  capital ; or  could  he  buy  ships  and  export  your  pro- 
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duee  and  manufactures  to  foreign  markets  ? Would  any  man 
by  such  a partition  acquire  any  thing  worth  contending  for,  or 
for  which  he  would  wish  to  throw  his  country  into  confusion,  and 
- deluge  it  with  blood  ? Surely  no.  But  let  us  look  a little 
farther — the  spendthrift,  the  drunkard,  the  gambler,  would 
not  have  their  bad  habits  eradicated  by  two  acres  of  land  and 
25^.  in  money;  they  would  quickly  be  gone;  the  careful, 
sober,  parsimonious  class  of  men  would  acquire  them  ; here 
again  is  inequality,  and  a new  partition  must  be  made  by  a 
new  commotion,  and  more  bloodshed,  to  restore  equality  again ; 
^ and  this  without  end.  Who  would  not  fly  to  the  verge  of  the 
earth  to  avoid  a country  where  such  confusion  reigned  ? 

In  the  interval  of  contention,  trade  and  manufactures,  the 
scul  of  industry  and  the  spring  of  wealth,  would  be  lost ; for 
the  means  of  carrying  them  on  would  no  more  exist.  From 
the  instant  of  the  establishment  of  a state  of  equality,  (were  it 
a possible  case)  from  what  we  are,  we  should  infallibly  fall 
into  a state  of  beggary,  and  become  a nation  of  savages.  He 
declared,  that  he  preferred  our  government  to  every  other, 
with  an  improved  representation  ; but  without  it,  any  other 
was  perhaps  as  good.  Impressed  w ith  such  ideas,  he  had 
drawn  up  a Declaration,  which  he  would  submit  to  the  as- 
semliy,  and  which  he  hoped  would  produce  an  unanimous 
vote ; he  accordingly  read  the  whole,  and  afterwards  moved  it 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Sinclaire, 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  Holmes,  on  coming  to  the  third 
resolution,  that  the  words  if  attainable  without  violence,** 
should  be  expunged,  which  led  to  some  debate,  but  was  at 
length  negatived,  with  three  or  four  voices  for  expunging. 

Mr.  Robert  Getty  said,  that  a Reform  in  Parliament  was 
the  utmost  bound  of  his  wishes,  and  if  attained,  he  should  as 
«ne  rest  contented.  He  confessed  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, in  its  theory,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  people,  and 
perhaps  better  fitted  for  their  present  condition  than  a purer 
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one.  He  went  into  the  first  principles  of  government,  proving 
that  it  was  an  institution  intended  to  promote  the  good  of  so- 
eietj.  That  society  had  a right  to  model  or  reform  it  as  thej 
pleased,  and  found  most  conducive  to  their  interest.  He 
stated  a case,  that  if  a people  fairly  appointed  a convention  for 
examining  abuses  crept  into  their  government,  and  that  the 
plan  for  its  reformation  had  afterwards  met  the  perfect  sanc- 
tion of  those  who  appointed  them  to  prepare  il — in  such  a 
situation,  a government  that  would  pretend  to  oppose  the 
general  will,  would  be  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  state. 
If  ever  such  a day  should  arrive,  he  would  say  as  one  that  he 
should  be  found  at  his  post,  ready  to  do  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try. He  urged  with  much  ability  the  wisdom  of  rallying 
round  one  point — round  the  constitution — as  nothing  could 
prevent  the  completion  of  our  wish  except  a divided  sentiment 
among  ourselves.  Let  moderate  men  come  forward — the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  it : let  us  save  the  country  from  the  mis- 
eries of  convulsion  by  a reform.  Let  governors  beware  how 
by  folly  they  commit  this  country  ; for  if  it  ever  happened,  it 
would  perhaps  be  found  that  the  beautiful  frame  of  our  govern- 
ment might  be  lost,  and  that  neither  the  existence  of  a prince, 
nor  of  sapient  hereditary  counsellors,  would  be  thought  essen- 
tial to  the  vital  principles  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Monfoad  said,  there  are  four  classes  of  people  in  this 
assembly  to  whom  I wish  to  address  myself ; the  first  are  thost 
who  by  reason  of  their  advanced  age,  or  want  of  health,  are 
unable  to  serve  their  country  in  person  ; they  may  do  it  much 
service  by  contributing  to  the  cause  in  a pecuniary  way.  Un- 
less you  appear  to  be  in  earnest,  and  able  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion what  may  be  agreed  on  at  your  convention,  you  will  be 
spurned  at  by  those  who  at  present  enjoy  the  pow'er  of  ruling 
in  this  country.  I therefore  earnestly  recommend,  to  such  as 
cannot  personally  assist  in  this  business,  by  reason  of  years 
and  infirmities,  and  are  rich,  that  a subscription  be  immedi- 


ately  cpcncd  to  parcliasa  arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutre- 
ments. TIic  second  cinss  of  people,  arc  tlio-c  who  once  look 
up  and  carried  arms  in  tlie  cause  of  their  connl-y,  but  who  have 
long  laid  them  aside.  DilTerent  causes  may  have  operated  up- 
on the  minds  of  different  men  to  induce  them  to  do  so;  many 
years  have  they  stood  idle,  and  left  the  task  to  others,  M-ho 
have  labored  incessantly  to  emancipate  their  country.  I’o 
those  who  were  enrolled  among  their  armed  brethren,  I re- 
commend their  immediately  resuming  their  arms,  and  helping 
to  liberate  their  country.  The  third  class  are  those  who  are 
young  enough,  who  enjoy  good  health,  and  who  are  rich  e* 
nough  to  enable  them  to  be  volunteers,  but  nevertheless,  have 
not  yet  joined  their  brethren  in  arms,  to  those  I recommend 
their  losing  no  time — the  cause  requires  the  exertions  of  all ; 
these  have  as  much  at  stake  as  others,  I therefore  entreat  them 
to  come  forward  and  enrol  themselves  among  their  armed  bre- 
thren. 

The  fourth  and  last  class  are  very  different  from  those  I 
have  mentioned,  these  are  the  lower  order  of  tlie  people,  but 
who  are  the  strength  of  the  nation  ; by  whose  labor  the  whole 
are  supported  ; these  have  their  country’s  welfare  as  much  at 
heart  as  the  others,  because  on  them  falls  the  weight  of  many 
useless  and  bm'tliensome  taxes,  which  are  again  lavished  away 
upon  placemen  and  pensioners.  This  description  of  the  peo- 
ple are  v/illing  to  help  to  free  their  country,  but  are  not  able. 
Their  assistance  is  ^bsolutel}’^  necessary j for  the  cause  requires 
the  iT’iion  and  force  of  the  whole  people.  By  reason  of  their 
poverty  they  are  not  able  to  arm  or  clothe  themselves,  nor  to 
lose  the  necessary  time  requisite  to  obtain  a proper  degree  of 
discipline.  To  enable  them  to  do  so  should  be  applied  a part 
of  the  subscriptions  raised  by  the  rich  ; help  them  also  with 
your  advice  ; they  require  the  advice  and  instruction  of  tiiose 
whose  station  and  situation  of  life  have  been  such  as  to  enable 
them  acquire  knowledge,  experience  and  wisdom.  Avoid 
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being  led  with  rashness  into  premature  measures  ; be  firm,, 
but  be  not  rash  ; for  on  the  determined  cool  firmness  of  the 
whole  people,  does  the  success  of  your  measures  depend.  The 
time  is  now’  arrived  which  requires  the  exertions  of  every  in- 
dividual of  the  community,  in  the  several  stations  and  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  able  to  act.  You  who  are  rich  and  not 
able  to  serve  in  person,  contribute,  and  contribute  liberally  to 
the  cause,  by  enabling  your  poorer  brethren  to  act.  Ye  who 
are  poor,  come  forward,  and  you  may  and  will  be  enabled  to 
do  much  good,  by  the  contributions  of  the  rich  being  applied 
to  assist  you.  And  to  you  who  are  rich  enough  to, arm  and 
clothe  yourselves,  and  whose  age  arid  health  are  such  as  make 
you  eligible  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  your  country;  I hope  you 
will  all  come  forward  at  this  crisis.  Perhaps  such  another 
coincidence  of  circumstances  may  never  come  again.  The 
cause  in  view  ’is  a glorious  cause,  the  salvation  of  your  coun- 
try ; be  united,  be  firn^  and  in  the  end  you  must  be  successful. 

Counsellor  Sampson  supported  the  amendment,  on  the 
ground  that  it  rendered  the  resolution  more  explicit. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kelburn  opposed  the  amendment,  because  he 
was  convinced  it  could  answer  no  valuable  end.  He  said  that 
as  an  individual  he  did  not  prefer  the  much  boasted  constitu- 
tion ; he  did  not  know  whether  there  was  really  any  such: 
thing:  he  had  heard  of  a government  by  King,  Lords  and 
Commons,  but  could  never  approve  of  hereditary  legislators, 
because  wisdom  is  net  hereditary;  and  he  asked  if  security 
could  be  given  for  their  inheriting  hereditary  wisdom,  as  well 
as  hereditary  titles — and  granting  that  this  could  be  done,  and 
that  lords  always  inherit  the  wisdom  of  their  progenitors,  yet 
he  could  not  see  any  right  to  hereditary  legislation  ; for  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a fundamental  principle  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, as  it  is  called,  that  the  people  cannot  be  taxed  without- 
being  represented,  and  that  it  was  as  bad  to  be  subject  to  other 
law’s,  laws  affecting  life  without  being  represented,  as  laws  afr 
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■fectlng  property,  fipr  life  is  more  valuable  than  property — alV/ 
that  a man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life. 

Besides,  Crown  and  Lords  are  two  to  one  against  the  peo- 
ple in  this  supposed  Constitution,  the  Lords  are  created  anti-' 
creatable  at  pleasure  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Commons  have 
been  found  at  times  very  complaisant,  so  far  so,  as  to  give  up 
the  rights  of  the  people  for.soinetiiing  to  patch  their  old  coats. 
The  mover  of  tlte  amendment  had  said,  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  t©  use  the  words  proposed  to  be  expunged,  when  a 
reform  should  be  denied  ; but  as  no  security  could  be  given 
that  a reform  would  not  be  denied,  it  was  but  fair  to  speak  our 
minds  out  at  once ; we  spoke  but  liypothetically,  and  only, 
said  that  we  would  prefer  a government  by  King,  Lords  and  ' 
Commons,  were  that  Commons  to  be  the  true  and  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  vio- 
lence, though  w e might  esteem  another  form  of  government 
more  perfect. 

AT  a meeting  of  the  Belfast  Volunteer  Battalion,'  blue, 
-Syth  December,  1792,  , 

' ROBT.  GETTY,  IN  THE  CHAIR, 

The  following  address  to  the  society  of  United  Irishmen 
in  Dublin,  was  unanimously  agreed  to : 

FRIENDS  AND  COUNTRYMEN,  . . ' , 

Acceptor  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  animating  address 
to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  ; — as  a part  of  that  body,  permit 
us  to  assure  you,  that  we  are  ready  to  protect  our  ^ Country- 
in  that  guarded  quiet,  which  may  secure  it  from  external  hos- 
tility, and  to  maintain  that  internal  regimen  throughout  the 
land,  which  superseding  a notorious  police,  or  a suspected 
militia,  may  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace  by  a vigilant  pre- 
paration for  war.’ 

.Your  country  is  much  indebted  to  your  for  your  zealous 
efforts  to  revive  that  latent  spirit  which  has  so  long  slumbered 
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in  the  breasts  of  Irishmen ; on  the  efforts  of  the  people,  the 
freedom  of  Ireland  depends. 

Go  on  ! generous  countrymen— continue  yoar  efforts  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  community.  Though  envy  may  de- 
tract, though  corruption  may  calumniate,  and  though  the 
hand  of  power  may  be  raised  against  you,  yet  success  will 
crown  your  labors,  for  the  people  are  with  you,  and  will  se- 
cond your  patriotic  exertions. 

R.  GETTY,  CHAIRMAN. 

‘JAS.  M'CLEAN,  sec.  \ 

AT  a meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  a late  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  at  the  Donegall-Arms,  on 
Monday  the  31st  of  December,  1792, 

. i/.  HOLMES,  IN  THE'CHAIR: 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  do  recommend  it  to  the  se*‘ 
veral  parishes,  granges,  and  great  towns  in  the  cctunty,  to 
meet  and  elect  each  two  persons,  to  represent  them  at  a coun- 
ty raeetii^g,  to  be  held  on  the  14th  day  of  January  next,  at 
Ballymena;  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  that  great  measure, 
ai)  equal  representation  of  all  the  people  in  parliament,  and  to 
determine  on  the  propriety  of  callin  a provincial  meeting,  to 
forward  the  same  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  the  powers  vested  in  us, 
we  do  hereby  request  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Shankili,  at- the  parish  church,  on  Saturday  next,  the 
fifth  of  January,  to  elect  two  delegates  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  this  county,  proposed  to  be  held  on  the  14th  January,  at 
Ballymena ; — And  also,  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,^ 
at  the  towm  house,  on  Tuesda}-^,  the  8th  January, 

Resolved,  That  the  mode  of  election  on  this  occasion,  be 
recommended  to  be  by  ballot ; and  in  order  to  expedite  the 
business,  it  is  requested  that  each  person  do  come  prepared 
with  the  names  of  two  delegates,  written  on  a piece  of  paper. 
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A committee  will  attend  with  boxes  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  ballot,  from  eleven  o’clock  until  two  on 
each  of  the  days. 

Committee  adjourned  till  tc-morrow  at  12  o’clock, 

J.  HOLMES,  CHAIRMAN. 

BELFAST  LIGHT  DRAGOONS, 

J.  BURDEN,  IN  TIJE  CHAIR  : 

AN  authentic  declaration  of  the  public  opinion  being  now 
necessary,  both  for  the  direction  of  the  legislature  and  the  peo- 
ple ; and  as  the  country  is  not  yet,  we  trust,  so  far  degraded, 
that  its  unanimous'  and  persevering  demands  upon  any  point 
of  government,  can  be  finally  unsuccessful : — We,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Belfast  Light  Dragoons,  have  assembled,  in  order 
to  declare  our  political  sentiments,  via. 

I.  We  deem  that  a government  by  a King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  the  Commons  being  freely  and  frequently  chosen 
by  the  people,  is  that  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  this 
country, 

II.  That  the  object  of  the  people  is  not  to  introduce,  but 
to  abolish  novelties,  such  as  venal  boroughs,  octennial  parlia- 
ments, and  pensioned  representatives  ; — what  we  reprobate  is 
ncTv,  what  we  venerate  is  ancient. 

III.  That  w’e  are  determined  to  continue  our  exertions 
until  we  obtain  an  impartial  representation  of  all  the  people — 
ignorant  of  any  principle  by  which  a religious  denomination 
should  be  excluded ; nor  could  it  be  the  intention  of  our  an- 
cestors to  abridge  a man  of  civil  freedom,  because  he  exerci- 
sed religious  liberty. 

IV.  That  the  only  trusty  safeguard  of  a country  is  an  ar* 
raed  and  disciplired  people — We  will  therefore  continue  em- 
bodied, and  in  the  use  cf  arms,  until  we  shall  obtain  the  ob- 
jects of  our  wishes  ; and  then  we  wdll  continue  in  arms  that 
w'.e  may  defend  them. 


HU.  M^LWAIN,  ssc.  B.  L.  D. 


BELFAST  MEETING. 

WE  the  subscribers,  beg  leave  respectively  to  suggest  t® 
©ur  townsmen,  that  we  conceive  it  highly  proper,  at  this  time, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  to  address  our  most  gracious  So- 
vereign, and  humbly  to  offer  their  warmest  thanks  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, for  his  paternal  care  of,  and  affection  for,  the'  people  of 
Ireland,  so  strong!)''  manifested  by  his  Majesty’s  recommend- 
ing to  the  serious  consideration  of  his  Irish  Parliament,  the 
situation  of  his  Majesty’s  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland. 

And  we  earnestly  request  a general  and  full  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  on  Saturday  next,  at  the  town-house,  at  twelve  o’- 
clock, to  consider  of  this  business. 


JIu.  Crawford, 
John  Cuming, 
Will.  Sinclaira, 
Sinclare  Kelburn , 
James  Holmes, 
Jn.  Haslet  t, 

E.  M‘Cormick, 


Belfast^ 

G.  M‘Ilveen,  jun.  ' 
Wni.  Tennent, 

Henry  Joy, 

Henry  Haslett, 

Thos.  Andrews,  ‘ 
Thomas  Brown, 


16/^  January^  1793. 
Hugh  Monlgcmeiy, 
Robert  Thomson, 
William  Bruce, 

John  Holmes, 

Geo.  Wells, 

Robt.  Simms, 


The  address  to  his  Majesty  from  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast, 
was  confined  solely  to  expressions  of  gratitude  and  thanks  for 
his  royal  interference  with  parliament  in  behalf  of  the  Reman 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

DECLARATION  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 

FRIENDS  OF  A PARIJAIMENTARY  REFORM,  IN  BEL- 
FAST: 

AT  THEIR  SICOND  MEETING  ON  THURSDAY,  10th  JANUARY,  1793, 
WADDELL  CUNNINGHAM  IN  THE  CHAIR. 
SEVERAL  years  have  elapsed  since  many  of  the  wisest,  and 
best  men  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  stimulated  their 
countrymen  to  demand  a Parliamentary  Reform ; under  a convic- 
tion that  it  would  conduce  as  much  to  the  stability  of  govern* 
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ment,  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Had  that  demand  been 
unreasonable,  or  that  reform  unnecessary,  both  would  long 
since  have  been  forgotten  or  remained  neglected.  But  that 
demand  has  gained  strength  by  age;  and  the  people,  instead 
of  being  lulled  into  indolence,  are  in  danger  of  being 
roused  into  fury.  Had  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  moderate 
men  been  attended  to, . the  constitution  and  the  administration 
of  this  country  would  now  be  secure;  and  continental  revo- 
lutions would  be  contemplated  by  this  free  and  peaceable 
island,  as  transactions  in  which  we  had  no  other  share,  than 
that  which  man  should  take  in  the  sufferings  or  the  welfare  of 
man. 

Those  honest  patriots  who  first  excited  the  people  and  of- 
fered their  best  advice  to  government,  are  now  called  upon  to 
remind  and  forewarn  administration  of  the  consequences  of 
their  former  supineness,  and  their  present  obstinacy.— 
They  have  also  exerted  themselves  in  keeping  alive  some  res- 
pect for  the  constitution,  and  some  regard  to  peace,  together 
with  hope  of  redress.  But  if  their  exhortations  to  government 
be  slighted,  they  feel  that  their  influence  with  the  people  will 
be  equally  disregarded.  They  %yill  then  be  reduced  to  a 
dilemma,  which  cannot  long  hold  them  in  suspence.  They 
must  take  part  wdth  government,  or  they  must  enlisf  under 
the  banners  of  the  public.  They  must  eitiier  co-operate  in 
establishing  a tyranny  in  their  country,  or  rush  into  the  in- 
- temperate  measures  of  an  indignant  multitude.  They  may  be 
obliffed  to  renounce  an  infatuated  court,  or  to  meet  their  dear- 
est relations  and  friends  in  arms.  Some  may  seek  a remote 
retreat ; and  lament  in  silence  the  miseries  and  the  crimes  by 
w hich  their  native  land  shall  be  overwhelmed  ; but  the  more 
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numerous  and  vigorous  party  will  assuredly,  after  struggling 
in  vain  against  the  torrent,  plunge  into  the  fiood  of  civil  con- 
test. They  may  endeavor  to  regulate  its  course  and  moderate 
Its  rage;  but  they  will  give  it  strength  and  perseverance.— 


They  will  not  be  foand  among  the  least  formidable  enemiesij 
or  the  least  active  patriots. 

We  wish  not  to  insinuate,  that  there  exists  at" present  any 
party  hostile  to  a peaceable  settlement.  If  there  be,  we  know 
it  not.  But  this  we  know,  that  the  public  mind  is  in  a fer- 
ment ; that  the  public  arm  is  strong  ; and  that  the  most  des- 
perate proposals  may  speedily  become  the  most  grateful. 

We  therefore  who  have  always  fought  for  reform,  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution,  and  studied  to  combine  liberty 
with  peace,  have  determined  not  to  slacken  our-  exertions  for 
the  attainnjent  of  the  ©ne,  and  the  preservation  of  the  other* 
We  have  resolved  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
present  crisis,  we  shall'  be  blameless  ; and  that  neither  our 
rulers  nor  our  fellow-subjects,  shall  hare  cause  to  accuse  us 
either  of  intemperance  or  remissness.  But  we  must  at  the 
same  time  solemnly  declare  that  if  the  just  demands  of  the 
people  be  despised,  those  who  refuse  and  those  who  resist  re- 
dress, will  be  answerable  to  posterity,  to  their  country,  and 
to  God,  for  all  the  crimes  and  calamities  that  may  follow. 

In  order  to  avert  these  evils  as  much  a*  in  us  lies,  by  pro- 
moting the  objects  recited  above,  we  have  associated  under  the. 
title  of  the  Friends  of  a Parliamentary  Reform  ; and  have  drawn 
up  the  following  fundamental  principles,  in  the  hopes  that  all 
who  approve  of  their  spirit  will  follow  our  example^  by  form- 
ing societies  of  the  same  kind  ; so  that  the  will  of  the  public 
may  be  so  explicitly  declared  on  a few'  clear  indisputable 
points,  that  opposition  to  such  measures  may  find  no  pretext 
in  any  shades  of  difference  among  the  people.  Actuated  by 
these  motives  we  solicit  a friendly  communication  and  corres- 
pondence with  every  society  in  Ireland  instituted  with  similar 
view's : from  a desire  to  receive  or  give  information  on  the 
subject  of  an  improvement  in  the  representation  of  the  Com- 
mons in  their  own  House  of  Pariiurnent ; on  a plan  for  its 
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reform ; and  on  the  most  effectual  measures  for-  carrying  'it 
into  execu  tion. 

PRINCIPLES. 

I.  A Constitution  composed  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  People, 
the  latter  fully  and  equally  represented  in  a House  of  Com- 
mons, we  prefer  to  every  other,  as  admirably  suited  to  the 
genius,  wishes  and  interests  of  Ireland. 

/ II.*  The  present  mode  of  representation  is  absurd,  unequal, 
and  inadequate ; contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  own  and  of  every - 
free  government. 

III.  We  assert,  that  the  basis  of  election  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  people  of  every  religious  denomination. 

With  a constitution  so  modelled,  as  to  restore  the  just 
rights  of  the  collective  body,  without  infringing  on  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown,  or  on  the  dignities  of  the  peerage,  we 
think  this  nation,  whose  loyalty  has  ever  kept  pace  with  their 
love  of  freedom,  will  be  satisfied  and  rest  content.  To  obtain 
it  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  in  the  most  re- 
mote part  of  the  realm  to  come  forward,  as  the  Voice  of  the 
whole  people  cannot  be  raised  without  redress.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  all  orders  in  the  state,  from  the  Sovereign  through 
every  gradation  of  the  constituted  powers,  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  justice  ; for  that  government  is  uncertain,  fluctu- 
ating, and  liable  to  eternal  convulsions'  which  is  founded  on 
principles  opposed  to  the  public  will.  ^ A government  to  which 
the  consent  of  the  community  is  w^anting  verges  on  despotism, 
and  will  terminate  in  anarchy, 

AT  the  third  meeting  of  the  society,  held  January  19, 

1793  ;— 

^^^aRCISSUS  BATT  in  the  CHAIR: 

RESOLVED,  That  a correspondence  be  opened  with  the 
Friends  of  the  Constitution,  of  Liberty . and  Peace  in  EXublin  r 
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and  tint  copies  of  these  and  future  public  transactions  of  this 
society  be  regularly  transmitted  to  them. 

Signed  by  order, 

^ NARCISSUS  BATT,  cHAiaMAN. 

* ^ 

MILITARY  RIOT  IN  BELFAST, 

ON  SATURDAY,  9th  OF  MARCH,  1793. 

THIS  town,  after  having  been  for  time  immemorial  on 
the  best  footing  with  his  Majesty’s  forces  quartered  here,  on 
Saturday  night  presented  a scene  subversive  of  the  order,  de- 
cency, and  safety  of  the  community. 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a body  of  the  17th  dragoons,  intermixed  with  a few 
others  of  the  military,  rushed  out  from  their  quarters  and 
drove  furiously  through  most  of  the  principal  streets,  with 
their  sabres  drawn,  cutting  at  anyone  that  came  in  their  way, 
and  attacking  houses.  This  lasted  near  an  hour,  when, 
through  the  interference  of  inagistrates,  and  some  military 
officers,  the  party  were  dispersed.  In  the  course  of  this  busi- 
ness, the  windows  of  a number  of  the  inhabitants  were  broken  ; 
and  some  signs  torn  down.  A great  number  of  persons  were" 
slightly  wounded,  though  none  took  any  part  in  giving  oppo- 
sition to  the  affray.  Charles  Ranken"^'  Esq.  a justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  endeavouring  to  take  an 
artillery  man,  and  after  commanding  his  Majesty’s  peace  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  was  repeatedly  stabbed  at,  and  in  a slight 
degree  wounded.  • Mr.  Campbell,  surgeon,  happening  to  be 
in  a street  through  which  the  party  were  driving,  one  of  them 
ran  across  it,  and  made  several  cuts  at  him,  some  of  which 
penetrated  through  his  clothes,  and  slightly  wounded  him. 
The  windows  of  a milliner’s  shop  were  broken,  in  which  cock- 
ades were  hung  up  for  sale.  A man  had  his  ear  and  his  hand 
cut  with  a sword.  Happily  no  lives  were  lost  ; and  to  the 
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prudence  and  quiet  demeanor  of  the  town’*  people  it  was 
owing. 

The  houses  which  suffered  most  were  those  of  Mr,  McCabe, 
watch-maker ; Mr.  Orr,  chandler ; Mr.  Watson  on  the  quay ; 
Mr.fJohnson,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  public-house  keepers  in  North- 
street  ; and  the  shop  of  Miss  VVills,  a milliner,  in  High-street. 
Their  malice  seemed  principally  leveled  at  the  volunteers. 
Two  of  the  dragoons  received  ample  punishment  from  the 
swords  of  their  officers.  The  consternation  of  the  town  may 
be  easily  supposed. 

Two  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  unprovoked  dis- 
turbance: viz.  that  there  was  a sign  of  Dumourier  at  a small 
public-house  in  North- street ; and  that  a blind  fidler  who  plays 
through  the  streets  at  night,  happened  t6  be  playing  Ca  Ira, 
,a  French  air,  V/ith  respect  to  the  sign,  it  was  erected  before 
there  was  any  prospect  of  a war  with  France;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  there  could  not  be  countenanced  by 
the  people,  for  few  had  ever  heard  of  it  till  the  riot  brought  it 
into  notice.  As  to  a tune  played  by  a blind  mendicant,  it  is 
too  trifling  a cause  to  be  seriously  mentioned,  though  he  de- 
posed on  oath  that  he  never  knew  the  tune  in  question. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  riot  reached  the  officers  of 
the  troops,  at  the  barrack-mess,  they  used  much  activity  in 
suppressing  it.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
magistrates  ; but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  'party  forced 
their  way  through  the  town,  made  it  impracticable  to  suppress 
it  till  the  injury  was  done.  The  gentleman  who  commands 
the  regiment  now  in  barrack sj  Captain  M‘Donnel,  signalized 
himself  by  the  most  active  exertions;  and  hiiL  regiment,  the 
55th,  behaved  extremely  well.  The  circumstance  of  General- 
Whyte’s  absence  on  other  necessary  duty,  was  much  regretted  ; 

I but  ,he  returned  to  town  instantly  on  hearing  of  the  matter. 
A guard  of  450  Volunteers  sat  up  during  the  night,  and  no 
farther  harm  ensued. 
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On  Sun'iay,  the  Sovereign,  by  request,  called  a meeting 
of  the  town  cit  three  o’clock,  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of 
pre^se/ving  the  peace,  and  bringing  the  offenders  to  punish- 
ment. In  the' mean  time  Major  General  Whyte  had  arrived 
from  Carrickfergus,  and  gave  assurances  of  his  earnest  desire 
to  Cf'-operate  with  the  civil  power  in  bringing  the  offenders 
to  puai^lnnent,  a id  promvoting  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
tow.  . A committee  was  appointed  by  the  town-meeting  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disturbances,  and  report  to  a 
future  one,  to  be  convened  by  them  as  soon  as  ^ their  report 
was  ready.  This  committee  consisted  of  22,  amongst  whom 
were  the  Sovereign,  High  Constable,  and  all  the  magistrates 
resident  in  town.  This  committee,  according  to  instruction, 
sat  at  a quarter  past  six  on  Sunday  evening.  General  Whyte 
was  invited  to  attend  as  a member,  which  he  seemed  rather 
to  decline,  but  desired  an  interview  with  the  committee,  to 
whom  he  repeated  his  good  wishes  for  the  peace  of  the  town, 
and  expressed  his  wish  and  his  reasons  for  desiring  that  the 
volunteers  who  were  assembled,  to  the  number  of  450,  would 
disperse  ; as  he  had  ordered  a patrole  of  officers,  and  a strong 
guard  of  the  55lh  regiment,  who  have  always  behaved  with 
order  and  regularity  ; and  at  same  time  pledged  himself  to 
call  upon  the  inhabitants  and  join  them  himself,  if  any  neces- 
sity required  it.  A deputation  was  immediately  sent  from  the 
committee  to  the  volunteers,  with  a paper  stating  these  facts, 
and  requesting  them  to  separate,  which  they  instantly  com- 
plied with. 

The  horsemen  by  whom  principally  this  affair  was  con- 
ducted, were  entire  strangers,  having  only  come  in  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  riot,  though  they  seemed  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  streets  and  houses  before  night- fall.  - 

On  Monday  morning  the  committee  sat  by  adjournment, 
at  ten  o’clock,  and  proceeded  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath 
■ especting  the  rioters,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  aggreg- 
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i?ors,  wliether  soldiers  or  others,  to  justice  ; but  a fresh  assault 
being  made  by  a trooper,  on  a poor  unoffending  boy,  with 
many  expressions  pf  menace  which  had  been  heard,  shewed 
the  necessit)'  of  removing  them  from  a place  which  they  had 
already  so  much  insulted.  Upon  the  committee  representing 
this  new  fact  to  the  General,  he  with  a readiness  that  does 
him  great  honor,  and  deserves  the  warmest  applause,  ordered 
not  only  the  four  troops  which  came  into  town  on  Saturday,^ 
but  also  the  remaining  two  of  their  regiment,  which  had 
marched  17  miles  that  morning,  instantly  to  leave  town.  Two 
troops  be  had  previously  ordered  to  parade  in  the  morning, 
that  such  persons  as  could  identify  any  of  the  rioters,  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  three  of  them  w’ere  ac- 
cordingly turned  over  to  the  civil  power  ; but  as  the  darkness 
of  the  hour,  the  similarity  of  their  dress,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  executed  thsir  purpose,  made  it  difficult  to  bring 
conviction  home  to  any  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  ag- 
gravated assaults,  they  were  suffered  to  depart  witli  their  com-- 
rades.^  . 

C.  MONDAY,  MARCH  11. 3 o’CLOCK. 

THE  Committee  of  the  town  of  Belfast,  appointed  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera-> 
tion  the  riotous  proceedings  of  several  troopers  and  others,  on 
Saturday  night  last : 

Think  it  proper  to  declare,  that  there  is  a perfect  co-oper- 
ation between  the  very  respectable  character  who  commands 
his  Majesty’s  forces  in  this  part  ot  the  kingdom.  Major  Gene- 
ral Whyte,  and  this  committee — and  that  such  steps  have,  with 
the  General’s  concurrence,  and  with  this  committee’s,  been 
taken,  as  will,  it  is  believed,  completely  preserve  quiet  and 
peace. 

The  public  may  rest  assured  that  every  measure  will  be 
adopted  to  bring  the  matter  to  a proper  conclusion. 
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The  general  coneluct  of  the  55th  regiment  has  hitherto 
been  such,  as  far  as  it  falls  within  our  knowledge — as  to  de- 
serve the  approbation  of  this  town.  ' 

For  self  and  rest  of  the  Committee, 
WILLIAM  BRISTOW,  sovereign, 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

IT  has  been  matter  of  surprize  to  every  friend  of  Belfast, 
living  at  a distance  from  it,  that  its  inhabitants  submitted  with- 
out a murmur,  and  without  the  slightest  exculpation  on  their 
part,  to  the  most  erroneous  and  deceitful  accounts  of  the  riots 
between  them  and  the  military.  To  obviate  that  error,  the 
following  report  is  now  first  given  in  print.  It  was  read  in 
presence  of  the  people,  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and  became 
a public  property.  It  is  brought  forward  in  confutation  of 
those  who  represented  the  conduct  of  the  town  as  Indefensible, 
because  it  did  not  defend  itself ; as  well  as  for  information  to 
others,  who  respected  the  general  conduct  of  the  place,  but 
were  deprived  of  every  argument  in  its  favor,  by  its  silent  ac- 
quiescence. 

This  report  was  framed  by  the  Committee,  with  an  altera- 
tion made  by  Major  General  Whyte,  then  in  Belfast,  command- 
ing his  Majesty’s  forces  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  lately 
invested  with  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Antrim;  who  thuS' united  the  functions  of  a Civil  Magis- 
trate with  the  efficient  powers  of  a military  officer.  Had  it 
been  adopted  by  the  town  at  large,  it  was  to  have  been  pub- 
lished as  the  act  of  the  inhabitants,  witli  the  concurrence  of 
the  General.  The  reader  will  in  a moment  perceive,  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  statement  was  drawn  up,  that  no  grounds 
whatever  were  laid  to  justify  any  attack.  The  privates  of  a 
military  corps,  just  arrived  in  a town,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
they  were  necessarily  unacquainted  with,  having  only  march- 
ed in  that  morning,  avow  an  intention  of  committing  an  out- 
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irage  ,•  and  put  it  in  practice  in  the  clouds  of  that  Yery'  night, 
by  attacking  several  houses,  and  wounding  and  raairaing  in- 
discriminately many  inhabitants,  peaceably  walking  about 
their  business. — The  report  was  rejected  by  the  town,  princi- 
pally because  it  contained  an  implication  of  disaffection,  the 
existence  of  which,  in  any  degree  whatever,  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted. The  lives  and  properties  of  the  people  are  precarious 
indeed,  if  held  at  the  mercy  of  men  armed  by  their. profession. 
Were  such  instances  of  insubordination  general,  military  dis- 
cipline would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  existence  of  the  state  itself 
endangered. July,  1793. 

, REPORT  OF  A COMMITTEE, 

Appointed  at  a town-meeting,  held  on  Sunday,  10th  March, 
1793,  consisting  of  twenty-two  gentlemen,  including  the 
sov^ceign,  five  magistrates,  and  the  high  constable  of  the 
barony  of  Belfast,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  a dangerous  riot,  which  happened  the  prece- 
ding evening. 

[^Rejected  by  the  inhabitants  at  a town  meeting,  held  on 
the  ISth  March ; inconsequence  of  which  no  authenticated 
account  of  this  daring,  premeditated,  and  unprovoked  riot 
ever  appeared.]]  ’ 

IX  dii^charge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  we  have  heard  the 
depositions  of  several  witnesses,  solemnly  examined  on  oath 
before  the  magistrates. 

It  was  proved,  that  between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday  the  9th  inst.  an  alarming  riot  began,  in 
which  several  houses  in  the  town  were  attacked  and  injured 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  wounded  and  maimed,  by  a 
fjumber  of  dragoons  of  the  17th  regt.  who  came  into  the  town 
•n  the  morning  of  that  day,  aided  by  two  artillery  men. 

Tliat  by  the  active  exertions  of  the  magistrates,  of  Capt. 
Bourne,  Aid  du  Camp  to  Major  General  Whyte,  and  of  the 
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officers  of  the  17th  dragoons  and  55th  regt.  of  foot,  it  was 
aoon  happily  quelled. 

It  was  proved,  that  some  of  the  troopers,  in  the  interval 
between  their  arrival  in  town  and  the  commencement  of  the 
riot,  had  avowed  their  intention  of  committing  outrage  a« 
gainst  certain  individuals,  who  had  been  represented  to  them 
as  disaffected. 

That  some  of  the  rabble,  consisting  of  ten  er  twelve  boys 
and  ragamuffins,  as  the  witness  expressed  it,  not  one  decent 
or  reputable  person  having  appeared  among  them,  had  insist- 
ed that  a fidler  in  the  street,  who  had  been  called  on  by  some 
of  the  troopers  to  play  ‘‘  God  save  the  King,**  should  not  play 
it ; and  also  used  disloyal  expressions  against  his  Majesty  anti 
all  that  took  his  part ; that  a stone  was  thrown  by  some  of  the 
rabble,  and  that  the  troopers  then  proceeded  to  demolish  the 
signs  ©f  Dumourier,  Franklin,  and  Mirabeau. 

The  public  will  judge,  if  these  circumstances  should  be 
admitted  as  any  palliation  of  the  violent  outrages  committed 
afterwards  by  the  troopers,  on  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
unoffending  inhabitants,  w'hom  the  dragoons  deemed  disaffect- 
ed ; some  of  whom  they  could  have  no  reason  of  thinking  so, 
and  who  had  not  offered  them  the  shadow'  of  provocation. 

From  delicacy,  and  an  earnest  wish  that  peace  and  harmo- 
ny should  be  effectually  restored  to  the  town,  we  forbear  giv- 
ing a minute  detail  of  the  evidence  which  appeared  before  us ; 
and  we  trust  that  in  future  a perfect  good  understanding  and 
concord  will  subsist  in  this  town  amongst  all  his  Majesty’s 
subjects,  of  every  description,  denomination  and  profession. 

We  have  seen  with  indignation  several  erroneous  represen- 
tations of  this  riot ; tending  more  to  enflame  than  to  concili- 
ate the  parties,  which  this  report  will  prove  lo  have  been  gross 
misrepresentations  of  it, — without  authority — without  evi- 
dence. 

V\'e  cannot  close  this  report,  w ithout  observing  that  the 
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conduct  of  Maj.  Gen.  Whyte,  commander  in  chief  of  his  Majesty’s 
forces  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  has  given  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public,  and  that  his  vigilance,  the  judicious  orders 
issued  by  him  as  commander  in  chief,  and  his  ready  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  evince  that  he  is  a 
steady  friend  to  the  peace  of  the  community,  and  reflect  equal 
honor  on  his  prudence  and  humanity. 

Belfast^  Murchy  1793. 

THE  two  following  articles  are  not  arranged  according 
to  their  dates,  but  are  inserted  in  the. order  they  stand,  for  the 
purpose  of  connection  with  what  precedes  them. 

On  Monday  evening,  the -15th  of  April,  about  8 o’clock,  a 
party  of  the  artillery  and  SSth  regiment,  who  had  arrived  in 
this  town  on  Friday  last,  attacked  a sign  of  the  late  Doctor 
Franklin,  which  being  made  of  copper  and  hung  w’ith  iron, 
had  w’ithstood  the  sabres  of  the  17th  dragoons;  but  on  this 
' occasion  w’as  laid  prostrate  by  the  assistance  of  a rope.  They 
then  attacked  and  pulled  down  the  sign  over  the  newspaper- 
office  of  the  Northern  Star.  What  their  next  enterprize 
would  have  been  we  know’  not ; but  at  this  period,  the  arrival 
of  the  sovereign,  and  a number  of  their  officers,  put  a stop  to 
-the  evening’s  amusement.  The  signs,  which  had  been  remo- 
ved to  some  distance,  were  abandoned  to  their  proper  owners, 

\ 

and  immediately  replaced.  None  of  tlve  inhabitants  were 
hurt  on  the  occasion. 

SATURDAY  night,  25th  May,  1793,  exhibited  another 
of  those  military  affrays  to  which  this  town  has  been  subject- 
ed for  some  time  past.  We  do  not  w’ish  to  enter  into  a detail 
of  the  violences  committed  ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  dangerously  wounded,  none  mortally. — Mr. 
Birnie,  who  received  a stab  in  his  back,  and  was  otherwise 
much  hurt,  is  in  a fair  way  of  recovery.  The  young  gentle- 
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man  who,  at  the  commencement  of  this  disagreeable  businegs^ 
pursued  a young  man  of  Mr.  Birnie's  with  his  sword,  has,  in 
a v-f”*y  honorable  manner,  made  an  ample  apology,  in  conse- 
Qjenee  -rliich,  no  law  proceedings  will  take  place.  Capt. 
Barbei*,  of  the  artillery,  has  on  this,  as  indeed  on  every  other 
occasion,  since  he  has  been  quartered  in  this  town,  behaved 
wjtli  the  utmost  propriety,  displaying  at  once  the  spirit  of  a 
ofncer,  and  the  humanity  of  a good  man. 

It  is  generally  believed  Mr,  Birnie  would  have  been  killed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  spirited  exertions  of  Capt.  Barber  and 
Lieut.  George,  in  aid  of  the  Sovereign.  - • 

About  the  first  of  March,  1793,  the  committee  of  the  Bel- 
fast Regiment  framed  the  following  memorial,  and  they  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Belfast  Battalion.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  battalion  had  acceded  to  the  principle,  and  it  on- 
ly waited  the  vote  of  the  respective  bodies,  at  large,  in  order 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  was  also  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  to  the  volunteers,  by  some  members  of  the 
committees,  that,  in  case  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  give  a 
favorable  answer,  they  should  inform  Gen.  Whyte,  that  if  a 
foreign  enemy  should  land  in  this  country,  the  volunteer* 
would  place  themselves  under  his  command. 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

' , JOHN  EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND, 

LORD  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OP 
IRELAND. 

. The  Memorial  of  the  Volunteers  of  the  Torvn  of  Belfast. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  EXCELLENCY, 

We,  your  memorialists,  associated  together  in  the  year 
1778,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  for  the-  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
protection  of  this  kingdom,  from  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
enemies  : — Since  that  period  we  never  ceased  to  be  embodied, 
and  we  always  held  annual  reviews, 
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"We  of  late  observe,  with  much  ref^ret,  that  we  are  char/jcil 
with  disaffection  to  the  king,  and  to  the  form  of  government 
of  this  kingdom,  in  as  much  as  we  have,  as  armed  men,  ex- 
pressed our  sentiments  respecting  the  necessity  of  a reform  in 
the  representation  of  the  people,  in  the  Con>mons  House  of 
Parliament.  We  do  hereby  declare  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that  the  charge  is  a vile  and  infinnous  calumny.  It  is 
our  warm  attachment  to  the  form  of  cur  government  that  in- 
duces us  to  be  so  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  only  measure 
which  we  think  can  perpetuate  it. 

W^e  have  been  charged  with  adopting  French  principles— :• 
it  is  true  we  have  frequently  testihed  our  joy  at  the  success  of 
France,  when  an  host  of  foes  had  penetrated' into  that  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  old  despotism.  But  this 
exultation  at  the  triumphs  of  the  French  arose  not  from  a wish 
to  see  all  their  practises  (several  of  which  we  detest)  intro- 
duced into  this  kingdom  ; but  because' that  people  were  thus 
enabled  to  choose  their  own  government — which  we  presume, 
is  the  natural  and  unalienable  right  of  every  people.  And 
this  principle  leads  us  to  abhor  the  idea  of  any  foreign  inter- 
ference with  the  people  or  government  of  our  ow'n  country 
We  have  said  and  do  most  certainly  think  that  abuses  exist  in 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  Ireland — but  we  wish 
to  see  these  abuses  corrected  by  the  good  sense  of  the  Irish 
nation,  not  by  interference  from  abroad. 

In  the  year  1731,  when  we  were  involved  in  a war,  the 
principles  of  which  we  disliked  as  much  as  we  do  the  present ; 
when  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  rode  triumphant  on  our  seas,  we 
flood  forward  and  set  an  example  to  our  brother  volunteers, 
by  offering  onr  services  to  government  against  invasion  of  any 
kind.  We  presume  our  conduct  had  its  effect,  and  are  con- 
vinced the  idea  of  invasion  w as  then  abandoned,  from  a know- 
ledge of  the  strength  and  disposition  of  the  volunteer  army. 
And  let  us  ask,  should  an  invasion  be  now  meditated,  is  h by 
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the  few  <?c>l!tiry  ret^iinents  scattered  over  this  kingdom,  that 
our  enertues  would  be  deterred  ? No  ; — we  are  bold  to  say 
with  our  coaotrymeii,  who  spoke  a few  days  before  from  Dun- 
ga’irioa — that  the  volaiiteers  are  the  only  sure  and  natural 
defence  of  Ireland. 

We  hold  it  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  citizens,  by  learn- 
ing the  use  of  arms,  and  employing  them  in  defence  of  their 
caintry,  do  not  lose  or  give  up  any  of  their  rights;  were  it 
otherwise,  why  did  we  receive  the  unanimous  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  after  our  interference,  as  armed  inen,5m 
the  recovery  of  our  trade  in  1779»  the  recovery  of  an  Irish 
legislature  in  1782,  and  the  calling  fora  reform  in  1783  ? 

Ever  since  our  original  formation  we  have  given  energy  to 
the  law,  and  maintained  the  most  profound  tranquillity  -in  this 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  this  has  of  late  been  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  recent  introduction  and  wide 
extension  of  the  cotton  and  other  manufactures,  which  have 
brought  with  them  a number  of  artizans  from  Manchester, 
Dublin,  and  elsewhere,  strangers  to  the  place,  a few  of  whom  ' 
introduced  those  dispositions  of  combination  and  outrage,  to 
which  this  town  was  heretofore  a stranger  : and  the  vigilance 
of  our  Magistracy  has  had  real  cause  on  several  occasions  to 
recur  to  our  bodies  for  assistance,  and  we  are  proud  to  say, 
they  never  called  on  us  in  vain,  nor  were  our  joint  exertion* 
ever  unsuccessful  in  restoring  order. 

Three  times  Iiave  we  marched  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  to  enforce  the  law  and  apprehend  offenders — in  all  cases 
we  succeeded,  and  in  two  of  them,  the  reduction  of  forcible 
possessions,  we  could  not  have  done  so  without  our  artillery. 
The  last  instance  evinced  a regard  for  the  law,  bordering  on 
adoration. 

An  absentee  ‘landlord  (Earl  Hertford),  had'  brought  an 
ejectment  against  sotne  of  his  poor  tenantry,  who  lived  in' a 
wild  uncivilized  part  of  the  country,  whose  ancestorsr  had  lived 
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in  the  place  for  up’-rards  of  a century,  wlio  were  'w  illing  to 
pay  the  full  rent,^  and  whose  principal  crime  was  said  to  Ue 
election  "opposition.  Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case — notwithstanding  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil  stood  directly  opposed  to  this  towm  in  election  matters 
— ^yet  on  the  application  of  the  Sheriff,  who  had  been  twice 
repulsed  from  the  place,  and  who  had  applied  to  the  military 
in  vain,  we  instantly  accompanied  him  to  the  spot,  where  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  of  two  hours,  during  which  time  we 
expended  upwards  of  forty  rounds  of  cannon  shot,  besides  a 
smart  discharge  of  musquetry,  w’e  obtained  and  delivered  to 
the  Sheriff  the  possession,  and  afterwards  apprehended  the 
offenders,  who  have  been  since  convicted,  and  transported  to 
Botany  Bay. 

A few  months  only  have  elapsed,  since  we  received  the 
.thanks  of  Lord  Hertford,  of  the  Sheriff,  and  of  the  Magistrates 
of  the  county,  assembled  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  for  this 
exertion  in  suj)port  of  the  law. 

For  a long  series  of  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
, mounting  guard,  by  rotation,  in  this  town  nightly,  when 
there  was  occasion,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  magistrate; 
whereby  our  townsmen  have  slept  in  quiet,  without  fear  of 
the  nocturnal  depredator ; and  the  consequence  of  this,  to- 
gether with  the  unwearied  vigilance  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
has  been,  that  robbery  is  at  present  unknown  in  Belfast. 

We  have  lately  increased  our  numbers,  and  renovated  our 
discipline*;  and  this,  it  has  been  said,  with  a view  to  intimi- 
date the  legislature : nothing  more  false;  our  objects  are  the 
same  they  ever  were,  the  defence  of  our  country  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  law  ; let  it  not  be  said,^  however,  that  we  are  by 
any  means  heedless  of  reform  : no!  it  is  the  first  desire  of  our 
hearts  ; but  this  reform  we  only  wish  to  proceed  from  the 
general  will  of  our  countrymen  ; and  we  only  hope  it  may  be 
granted  by  parliament.  But  we  are  at  all  times  ready  and 
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to  co-operate  with  government  in  opposing  any  party 
or  set  of  men  whatever,  who  should  presume  to  impose  any 
plan  or  wild-ideas  of  reform  upon  the  Irish  nation,  whether 
they  come  from  abroad  or  originate  at  home. 

Your  memorialists  having  thus  slated  their  conduct  and 
their  sentiments,  beg  leave  to  call  your  Excellency’s  attention 
to  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  lately  became  law  in  this  king- 
dom, entitled  An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  arms,  gun- 
powder &c.”  and  which  act,  as  explained  in  passing  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  intended  not  to  atfect  cu”  “ laud- 
able institutions,”  but  to  operate  against  certain  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  who  have  kept  several  counties  of  this  lung- 
dom  in  a ferment  for  some  years  past,  and  who  still  continue 
their  depredations  ; but  to  the  very  great  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment of  your  memorialists,  an  attempt’has  been  made  to  extend 
it  to  us. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  request,  that  your  Excellency 
would  give  such  directions,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  that 
act,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  w’as  explained,  when  pass- 
ing into  a law,  so  as  it  may  not  be  extended  in  any  manner 
to  affect  us.  Or  if  that  shall  not  seem  expedient  to  your  Ex- 
cellency, that  your  Excellency  would  be  pleased  to  grant  such 
licence  as  may  sriable  us  to  keep  oar  usual  stock  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  to  possess  and  use  our  cannon  as  heretofore,  in  sup- 
port of  the  law,  and  in  the  defence  of  our  country. 

AS  Belfast  and  the  county  of  Antrim  are  deeply  concerned  in 

the  report  of  the  Lords'  Committees,  dated  1793,  we  give 
-a  verbatim  copy  of  it,  as  far  as  those  places  are  alluded  to. 

“An  unusual  ferment  has  for  some  months  past  disturbed 
several  parts  of  the  North,  particularly  the  town  of  Belfast, 
and  the  county  of  Antrim  ; it  is  kept  up  and  encouraged  by 
seditious  papers  and  pamphlets,  of  the  moat  dangerous  ten- 
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dency,  printed  it  very  cheap  rates  in  DuliHn  and  Belfast', 
which  issue  almost  daily  from  certain  societies  of  men  or  clubs 
in  both  those  places,  calling  themselves  committees  under  va- 
rious descriptions,  and  carrying  on  a constant  correspondence 
with  each  other.  These  publications  are  circulated  amongst 
the  people  with  the  utmost  industry,  and  appear  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  defame  the  government  and  parliament,  and  to  render 
the  people  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and  with  the  laws. 
The  conduct  of  the  French  is  shamefully  extolled,  and  reoom- 
niended  to  the  public  view,  as  an  example  for  imitation  ; hopes 
and  expectations  have  been  held  up  of  their  assistance  by  a 
descent  upon  this  kingdom,  and  prayers  have  been  ofFcred  up 
at  Belfast,  from  the  pulpit,  for  the  success  of  their  arms,  in  the 
presence  of  military  associations,  which  have  been  newly  le- 
vied and  arrayed  in  that  town.  A body  of  men  associated  ^ 
themselves  in  Dublin,  under  the  title  of  the  First  National 
Battalion;  their  uniform  is  copied  from  the  French,  green 
turned  up  with  white,  white  waistcoat,  and  striped  trowsers, 
gilt  buttons,  impressed  with  a harp,  and  letters  importing, 

” First  National  Battalion no  crown,  but  a device  over  the 
harp  of  a cap  of  liberty  upon  a pike  ; — two  pattern  coats  were 
left  at  two  shops  in  Dublin.  Several  bodies  of  men  have  been 
collected  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  North,  armed  and  disci- 
plined under  officers  chosen  by  themselves,  and  composed' 
mostly  cf  the  lowest  clashes  of  the  people.  These  bodies  are 
daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  force; — they  have  exerted 
their  best  endeavors  to  procure  military  men  of  experience  to 
act  as  theit  officers ; — some  of  them  having  expressly  stated  that 
there  were  men  enough  to  be  had,  but  that  officers  were  what 
they  wanted.  Stands  of  arms  and  gunpowder,  to  a very  large  . 
amount,  much  above  the  common  consumption,  have  been 
sent,  wi'cliin  these  few  months  past,  to  Belfast  and  Newry,  and 
orders  given  for  a much  greater  quantity,  which  it  appears 
could  be  wanted  only  for  military  operations.  At  Belfast, 
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.bodies  of  men  in  arms  arc  drilled  and  exercised  for  several 
hours,  almost  eveiy  night,  by  candle-liglit ; and  attempt* 
liave  been  made  to  seduce  the  soldiery,  which,  much  to  th« 
honor  of  the  King’s  forces,  have  proved  ineifcctual.  The  de- 
clared object  of  these  military  bodies  is  to  procure  a reform  of 
parliament,  but  the  obvious  intention  of  most  of  them  appears 
to  bs  to  over.iwe  the  parliament  and  the  government,  and  to 
dictate  to  both.  The  committee  forbear  mentioning  the  names 
of  several  persons,  lest  it  should  in  any  manner  affect  any  cri- 
minal prosecution,  or  invoH'e  tiie  personal  safely  of  any  man 
who  has  come  forward  to  give  them  information.  The  result 
of  tb.eir  inquiries  is,  That,  in  their  opiviion,  it  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  public  safety  and  tranquillity  of  this  kingdom, 
to  permit  bodies  of  men  in  arms  to  assemble  when  they  please, 
without  any  legal  authority;  and  that  the  existence  of  a self- 
created  representative  body,  of  any  descripMon  of  the  King’g 
guhjects,  taking  upon  itself  the  government  of  them,  and  le- 
vying  taxes  or  subscriptions  t(^  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of 
•uch  representative  body,  or  of  persons  deputed  by  them,  it 
also  incompatible  with  the  public  safety  and  tranquillity.” 


AT  A MEETING  OF  THE 

.DISSENTING  MINISTEHS  OF  BELFAST, 

UELD  ON  THE  11  TH  DAY  OF  MARCH,  179^‘  •* 

. IT  was  agreed,  that  the  following  declaration  be  publish- 
ed, and  a copy  of  it  transmitted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Having  seen  in  the  report  of  the  Lord’s  Committees,  dated 
7th  March,  1795,  the  following  words,  viz.  Prayers  have 
been  offered  up  at  Belfast,  from  the  pulpit,  for  the  success  of 
tlieir  arms,”  meaning  the  arms  of  the  French,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  military  associations  which  have  been  newly  levied 
and  arrayed  in  that  town,” 

We,  whose  naraee  are  hereunto  annexed,  stated  ministers 
•f  distinct  Protestant  Dissenting  Congregations  in  the  town  of 
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lielfastj  c!o  hereby  solemnly  declare,  each  of  us  for  himself, 
that  tile  information  given  to  their  Lordships  of  the  Commit- 
tees, upon  this  subject  is,  as  far  as  concerns  us,  totally  ground- 
less. 

' ^ JAMES  BRYSON, 

P.  VANCE, 

WILL.  BRUCE,  D.  D. 

Principal  of  the  Belfast  Academy. 

•Since  the  French  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  known  here,  I did  not  pray  for  the^*‘  Success 
of  their  arms I do  not  recollect  that  I ever  used  the  words  ; 
I am  certain  that  I never  prayed  for  success  to  the  French 
arms  before  any  military  association. 

STNCLARE  KELBURN. 

Certain  circnm«tarces  having  prevente<l  me  from  attend- 
ing tlie  meeting  of  the  D'^seoting  Minister-^  of  Belfast,  on  the 
1 1th  instant ; at  which  they  agreed  to  exculpate  themselves 
from  certain  charges  contained  ^in  the  report  of  the  Lords’ 
Committees,  r A tive  to  them,  by  a solemn  declaration,  that 
the  information  given  to  their  lorclship-s,  on  which  the  said 
charges  are  founded,  is  totally  croui'dle^a : — In  this  declara- 
tion, as  subscribed  by  the  Rev.  M ssr^.  Bryson,  Vance,  and 
Bruce,  I for  myself,  fully  and  pe,i'feGtly  concur. 

W.  CARxMICHAEL. 

Belfast^  Marcliy  1793.' 


Extract  of  a public  letter,  dated  llth  March,  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Secretary  R.  Hubert,  to  the  Sovereign  of  Belfast. 

YOU  will  be  pleased  to  apprize  the  leading  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  armed  associations  of  Belfast,  that  it  is  deemed 
to  be  the  indispensable  duty  of  government  to  forbid  all  un- 
lawful meetings,  under  whatever  pretence  they  may  assemble, 
which  spreads  terror  among  his  Majesty’s  liege  subjects — and 
it  will  be  right  to  acquaint  them,  that  if  after  the  warning  held 
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eut  to  them  by  the  proclamation,  they  shall  persist  in  their  il- 
legal assemblies,  the  magistrates  will  think  themselves  bound 
to  disperse  the  same,  and  bring  the  persons  concerned  therein 
to  the  just  punishment  of  the  law. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  proclamation  will  of  itself  have  full 
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effect,  and  that  no  person  w’hatever,  will  attempt  to  violate 
the  law  in  that  behalf,  especially  as  ignorance  thereof  can, 
after  such  warning,  be  no  longer  pleaded.  If,  however,  any 
body  of  men  shall,  in  defiance  of  said  proclamation,  appear  in 
arms,  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  direct  them 
to  disperse ; and  if  they  shall  fail  to  disperse  upon  the  order  of 
the  magistrate,  such  magistrate  will  arrest  the  leaders  of  the 
said  body,  and  if  he  shall  be  resisted  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  he  is  to  apply  to  General  Wljyte,  who  will  afford  him 
such  assistance  as  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  the 
laws  into  execution.  And,  if  any  body  shall  again  assemble 
in  arms  in  Belfast,  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  magistrate 
will  exert  himself  to  prevent  the  same,  for  which  purpose, 
General  Whyte  has  directions^  to  give  every  assistance  in  his 
power.” 

BY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT  AND  COUNCIL  OF 
IRELAND. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

WESTMORLAND. 

WHEREAS  it  appears  by  the  report  from  the  Lords’  Com- 
mittees, appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disorders 
and  disturbances  which  prevail  in  several  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, that  certain  seditious  and  ill  affected  persons  in  several 
parts  of  the  north  of  this  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  town  of 
Belfast,  have  endeavored  to  foment  and  encourage  discon- 
tent, and  by  seditious  publications  circulatted  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, and  calculated  to  defame  ^tbe  government  and  the  psrlia- 
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ment,  have  endeavored  to  render  people  dissatisfied  with  their 
condition,  and  with  the  laws. 

And  whereas  it  appears  to  us,  by  tlie  said  report,  that  se- 
veral bodies  of  men  have  been  collected  into  armed  associa- 
tions, and  have  been  levied  and  arrayed  in  the  said  town  of 
Belfast,  and  thit  arms  and  gunpowder,  to  a very  large  a- 
mount,  have  been  sent  thither ; that  bodies  of  men  in  arms 
are  drilled  and  exercised  by  day  and  by  night,  and  that  the  de- 
clared object  of  the  said  armed  bodies  is  redress  of  alleged 
grievances,  but  that  the  obvious  intention  of  most  of  them 
appears  to  be  to  overawe  the  parliament  and  the  government, 
and  to  dictate  to  both. 

And  whereas  these  dangerous  and  seditious  proceedings 
tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  the  obstruction  of 
good  order  and  government,  to  the  great  injury  of  public  cre- 
dit, and  the  subversion  of  the  constitution,  and  have  raised 
great  alarms  in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects. 

Now  we  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  being  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  public  peace  against  all  attempts  to  dis- 
turb the  same,  and  being  desirous  to  forewarn  all  such  persons 
as  might  unadvisedly  incur  the  penalties  of  the  law  in  this  be- 
half, by  concurring  in  practices  of  a tendency  so  dangerous 
and  alarming,  do  hereby  strictly  charge  all  persons  w'horaso- 
cver,  on  their  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  to  abstain  from  com- 
mitting such  offences  respectively. 

And  we  do  charge  and  command  the  magistrates,  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  and  other  peace-officers,  having  jurisdiction  within 
the  said  town  of  Belfast,  and  the  several  districts  adjacent 
thereto,  to  be  careful  in  preserving  the  peace  within  the  same, 
and  to  disperse  all  seditious  and  unlawful  assemblies ; and  if 
they  shall  be  resisted,  to  apprehend  the  offenders,  that  they 
F,:'»y  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
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Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Dublin,  the  11th  clay  of 
March,  179'^. 

P'itz-Gibbon,  C.  R.  Dublin,  Charles  Cashel,  Waterford,  West- 
meath, Shannon,  Bellaraont,  Charles  Fitz-Gerald,  Glan- 
dore,  Dillon,  Valeutia,  Pery,  Gosford,  Clonmell,  Loftus, 
Muskerry,  Mountjoy,  Carleton,  J.  Beresford,  J.  FI.  Hut* 
chinson,  Lucius  O'Brien,  J.  Blaquiere,  K.  Langrishe,  T. 
Conolly,  Theo.  Jones,  Henry  King,  H.  T.  Clement?,  R. 
Cunnii'jghame,  James  Cuff,  R.  Kobart,  D.  Latouche,  J. 
Monk  Mason,  J.  Fit z- Gerald,  R.  Longfield,  W.  Forward. 
GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

In  compliance  with  the  proclamation,  the  volunteers  cea- 
sed to  parade,  or  any  longer  to  appear  in  military  array. 


STRICTURES 

OV  THE  TEST  TAKEX  BY  CERTAIN  OF 

THE  SOCIETIES  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN, 

WITH  ANSWERS  TO  THE  SAME. 

Originally  published  in  the  Belfast  News-letter. 

^ STRICTURE NO.  I. 

" I,  A B,  in  the  presence  of  God  do  pledge  myself  to  ray 
country,  that  I will  use  all  my  abilities  and  influence  in  the 
attainment  of  an  impartial  and  adequate  representation  of  the 
Irish  nation  in  parliament ; and  as  a means  of  absolute  and 
immediate  necessity,  in  the  establishment  of  this  chief  good 
of  Ireland,  I will  endeavor,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  ability,  to 
forward  a brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of  interest,  a 
communion  of  rights  and  an  unitm  of  power  among  Irishmen 
©f  all  religious  persuasions,  without  which  every  reform  of 
parliament  must  be  partial,  not  national,  inadequate  to  the 
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wants,  delusive  to  the  wishes,  and  insufficient  for  the  freedona 
and  happiness  of  this  country.” 

This  test,  originally  taken  by  the  Societies  of  United  Irish- 
men in  Dublin,  has  since  been  adopted  by  a respectable  com- 
munity of  the  same  denomination  in  Belfast — associated,  no 
doubt,  with  the  best  views  and  for  the  noblest  purposes,  but 
actuated  by  a zeal  more  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object 
than, discreet  in  the  means' of  obtaining  it.  It  has  lately  been 
rejected  by  other  societies  and  individuals  engaged  in  the 
same  cause.  The  follovving  exposition  of  its  principles  is  now 
made,  in  order  to  justify  those  who  have  declined  entering 
into  this  engagement,  to  relieve  those  who  have  formed  it  from 
the  consequence  of  their  imprudence,  and  to  prevent  others 
from  precipitating  themselves  into  such  an  embarrassing  si- 
tuation. 

1.  This  test  professes  to  bind  every  man  who  takes  it,  to 
use  all  his  abilities  and  influence,  and  to  endeavor  as  much  as 
lies  in  his  ability,  to  attain  certain  objects. — If  this  be  a mere 
rhetorical  flourish,  it  is  improper  in  so  solemn  an  engagement, 
being  calculated  to  deceive,  instead  of  inspiring  any  just  con- 
fidence; that  is,  if  *^air  signifies  only  some,  everyone  may 
use  as  little  as  he  pleases,  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  pled- 
ged know  not  what  to  depend  on.  If  these  words  be  con- 
strued in  their  strict  sense,  they  imply  that  every  duty  and 
business,  domestic,  commercial,  political,  and  religious,  must 
be  relinquished  till  these  objects  be  attained,  unless  he  can  de- 
vote all  his  abilities  and  influence  to  one  object,  and  reserve 
the  rest  of  them  for  another  1 

2.  One  object  to  which  the  society  is  bound  exclusively  of 
every  other  pursuit  is,  an  mipartial  representation  of  the  Irish 
Nation.  The  w'ord  “ impartial,’*  in  its  original  sense,  which  at 
the  same  time  agrees  best  with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  imports  that  every  man,  adult  or  a minor, 
nay,  every  woman,  in  short  every  rational  being,  shall  have 
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equal  weight  in  electing  representative5.  In  the  most  limitcil 
signification  which  can  be  admitted,  it  means,  that  every  roaa 
of  mature  age  shall  have  a vote  for  members  of  parliament 
without  regard  to  property ; for  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
impartiality”  to  require  a pecuniary  qualification  to  enable 
him  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  ; to  make  liberty  a vea- 
dible  commodity  ; to  make  a scruple  of  taxing  a man,  but 
none  of  hanging  him,  by  a law  to  which  he  had  not  consent- 
ed. This  embraces  a great  variety  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  politics,  upon  w’hich  a wise  man  would  hesitate  to 
commit  himself.  It  includes  in  particular  the  subject  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  respecting  which  the  greatest  men  of  our  own 
time  have  differed.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  American,  and 
even  the  French  constitution,  w hich  is  reckoned  rather  a ha- 
zardous experiment ; not  to  mention  the  British,  which  is  « 
subject  of  history  and  experience. 

3.  The  test  pretends  to  pledge  those  who  take  it,  to  en- 
deavor as  much  as  lies  in  their  ability  to  forward  a communion 
of  rights  and  an  union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  all  religi- 
ous persuasions ; that  is,  that  all  men  shall  have  common 
rights  and  equal  power ; that  the  majority  shall  have  power  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  consequently  if  the  Roman 
Catholics  be  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  Presbyterians,  they 
' shall  have  ten  times  as  much  power  ; of  course,  being  so  great 
a majority  of  the  people,  they  may  take  into  their  hands  the 
exercise  of  government,  the  enacting  and  repealing  of  laws, 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  establishment  of  a religion, 
and  the  new-modelling  of  the  constitution.  This,  and  the 
preceding  sections,  involve  matter,  with  respect  to  w'hich  vlie 
W’ise,  the  learned  and  the  patriotic,  for  many  generations  have 
disputed ; but  on  w-hich  some  of  the  United  Irishmen  pledg® 
themselves,  not  only-that  they  now  agree,  but  that  they  will 
continue  to  agree,  till  the  purpose  be  obtained  ; that  is,  till  it 
be  too  late  to  change  their  minds.  And  though  they  should 
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change  their  minda  before  they  have  obtained  it,  they  are  still 
to  be  bound  by  these  mental  chains  to  prosecute  their  plan, 
even  in  contradiction  to  conviction  and  conscience. 

Against  tliis  ensnaring  oath,  it  is  becom^ing  in  every  man 
to  caution  his  fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a minister 
to  warn  his  people.  This  is  more  especially  true,  when  tliey 
are  convened  to  discuss  a great,  question,  under  an  idea,  that 
they  are  pledged  to  resist  conviction  and  to  persist  in  error. 

4.  As  this  test  is  calculated  to  oblige  men  always  to  retain 
the  same  opinion,  it  is  unphilosophical  and  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  and  primary  right  of  man, —freedom  of  thought. 
As  it  engages  them  to  persevere,  though  they  should  change 
their  opinions,  it  is  sinful.  As  it  prejudges  the  most  difficult 
and  important  principles,  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  a- 
bout  to  be  discussed,  it  is  presumptuous  and  uncandid.  And 
as  it  is  either  impracticable  or  immoral,  it  cannot  be  binding, 
and  ought  to  be  openly  renounced,  lest  any  one  should  be  de- 
ceived. 

The  oath  ‘‘  never  to  separate  until  the  constitution  should 
be  established,”  which  was  taken  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  after  they  had  been  excluded  from  their  house  by  the 
tro»ps,  was  a declaration,  that  they  would  persist  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  trust  committed  to  them  by  their  constituents  ; 
and  therefore  strictly  moral  and  obligatory.  It  implies  no  ex- 
ception, nor  reservation,  except  in  case  of  irresistible  force, 
sickness,  or  death,  which  are  always  understood  to  be  excepted. 

It  is  creditable  to  this  town  and  country,  that  some  indivi- 
duals, and  whole  societies  of  United  Irishmen,  have  declined 
this  oath,  though,  no  doubt,  as  zealous  as  any  of  their  bre- 
thren. 

5.  The  style  is  not  that  of  a test,  pledge,  or  oath.  It  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  deliberation,  precision,  or  perspicuity  of 
such  an  engagement.  It  is  declamatory,  full  of  point  and  an- 
tithesis. It  is  the  composition  of  a Jesuitical,  a rhetorical,  or 
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an  enthusiastic  mind  : for  either  through  craft,  vanity,  or  pre- 
cipitation, it  is  calculated  to  deceive.  Thus,  lest  the  force  of 
tiie  word  ‘^impartial”  should  be  discerned,  it  is  yoked  with 
adequate  as  if  they  meant  the  same  thing  ; and  lest  union 
of  power  should  shock  the  minority  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  so 
smothered  by  a crowd  of  plausible  expressions,  that  many  of 
those  who  luive  taken  the  oath,  seem  never  to  have  observed 
the  phrase.  In  like  manner,  **  partial"  is  involved  in  the  blaze 
of  a splendid,  or  the  fumes  of  a smoky  phraseology.  Th« 
French  and  Aoierican  constitutions  are  partial  ; that  is,  fran- 
chise is  restricted  to  property  : the  British,  in  its  best  days, 
was  partial ; for  it  excluded  some  civil  and  some  religious  de- 
nominations of  the  people  from  any  share  in  the  government. 
The  United  Irishmen  therefore  swear,  that  these  are  not  na- 
tional, but  delusive ; inadequate  to  the  wants,  delusive  to  the 
wishes,  and  insufficient  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  a 
people. 

0\  As  the  test  does  not  speak  of  any  period  of  time  in 
which  these  changes  are  to  take  place,  it  must  be  understood 
of  the  present  instant : for  if  it  leave  every  one  to  defer  these 
exertions  as  long  as  he  shall  think  proper,  the  societies  cannot 
act  together  ; the  Pwoman  Catholics  can  have  no  security  that 
they  will  ever  act;  and  their  emancipation  must  be  gradual 
and  progressive.  While  therefore  the  United  Irishmen  con- 
ceive themselves  subject  to  the  obligation  of  this  oath,  they 
cannot  vote  for  any  thing  .short  of  immediate  and  universal 
en  fran  chi  sem  ent. 

7.  Oaths  concerning  future  opinion  or  belief,  entrap  and 
imprison  the  mind.  A freeman  loves  and  thanks  even  the 
enemy  who  would  lead  him  to  the  truth,  or  convince  him  that 
he  is  in  an  error ; because  he  can  avail  himself  of  his  kindness. 
But  he  W'ho  has  sworn  thinks  he  cannot  change,  and  there- 
fore hates  even  his  friend  that  would  disturb  his  ignorant  and 
bigo  te  repose.  ' He  accordingly  associates  only  with  his  fel- 
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W-jurors,  who  foster  his  prejudices,  influence  his  passions, 
and  throw  dust  in  his  eyes ; so  that,  when  he  issues  from  his 
fflub-rooni,  and  meets  the  old,  staunch  and  effectual  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  mistakes  them  for  dotards,  cour- 
tiers, and  sycophants. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  generally  and  rapidly  creedi 
and  confessions,  even  on  political  subjects,  lead  to  intolerance 
an  d spiritual  pride ; which  naturally  engender  petulance  and 
rage,  low  intrigue,  and  disingenuous  artifice.  But  even  the 
rustic,  when  he  heard  two  logicians  disputing  in  Latin,  could, 
tell,  that  he  who  seemed  to  lose  his  temper,  had  certainly  lost 
his  cause.  Feb.  10,  1792. 

ANSWER. 

NO.  I.  ' 

TO  THE  STRICTURFS  ON  THE  TEST  OF  THE 
UNITED  IRISILSfEN. 

“ I,  A B,  in  the  presence  of  God,  do  pledge  myself  to  my 
country,  that  I will  use  all  my  abilities  and  influence  in  the 
attainment  of  an  impartial  and  adequate  representation  of  the 
Irish  nation  in  parliament;  and  as  a means  of  absolute  and 
immediate  necessity  in  the  establishment  of  this  chief  good  of 
Ireland,  I will  endeavor,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  ability,  to  for- 
r ard  a brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of  interest,  a com- 
munion of  rights,  and  an  union  of  power,  among  Irishmen  of 
all  religious  persuasions,  without  which  every  reform  in  par- 
liament must  be  partial,  not  national,  inadeqtiate  to  the  wants, 
delusive  to  the  wishes,  and  insufficient  for  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  this  country.” 

An  Irishman,  the  dearest  wish  of  whose  heart  is,  that  his 
countrymen  should  love  one  another,  unite,  and  be  free,  has 
read,  with  extreme  concern,  some  ingenious,  though  fretful, 
strictures  on  the  test  taken  by  the  United  Societies  of  Belfast 
and  Dublin.  The  paper  appears  to  be  written  too  much  with 
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the  spirit  of  a partlzan,  who  makes  or  exasperates  hostility, 
rather  than  with  that  of  a patriot,  anxious,  at  this  time,  to 
extinguish  the  first  spark  of  civil  discord ; or  of  a philanthro- 
pist, anxious  at  all  times,  to  maintain  peace  on  earth  and  good 
'w  ill  among  men. "i— The  argument  seems  cold  casuistry ; the 
style  betrays  pique  and  irritation. — The  one  must  be  refuted  ; 
and  with  respect  to  a little  peevishness  of  epithet  in  the  other, 
whoever  notices  it  least,  will  answer  it  best,  ai)d  best  maintain 
his  own  superiority. 

1.  The  objection  against  the  use  of  the  terms  all  my  abili-* 
ties  and  influence,”  and  as  much  as  lies  in  my  ability,”  is 
founded  on  a sophism  that  runs  like  a flaw  through  the  whole 
composition.  Two  senses  of  a phrase  are  taken,  the  most  op- 
posite that  can  be  attributed  to  it one  the  most  loose,  and 
another  the  most  limited  ; one  the  most  strict  and  philosophi- 
cal, another  the  most  vague  and  indefinite ; and  then  the 
author  holds  them  out,  saying,  of  these  two  you  must  take  one, 
^ He  keeps  swinging  between  the  extremes  of  signification,  and 
always  shoots  past  the  plain  and  accepted  meaning  which  lies 
before  him  in  common  use  and  daily  life.  His  dilemma  is 
always  fallacious  from  its  partial  enumeration.  These 
phrases  in  the  test  are  not  addressed  to  rhetoricians  who  bask 
in  moonshine,  or  to  philosophers  who  slraiii  at  gnats  of 
objections,  but  to  the  common  sense  of  common  men.  They 
are  taken  as  they  are  understood,  only  in  a popular  accepta- 
tion, at  what  may  be  called  their  exchangeable  value  in  the 
market  of  the  'W'orld.  The  societies  neither  promise,  like  the 
Disciples,  to  forsake  all  other  pursuits,  to  suspend  all  other 
duties,  to  make  a personal  abandonment  -which  must  of  itself 
prove  public  ruin,  and  destroy  that  credit  and  influence  which 
we  wish  to  possess  for  the  purposes  of  the  test : nor,  on  the 
other  extreme,  do  they  make  any  rhetorical  flourish.  They 
simply  and  sincerely  promise,  that  by  their  own  exertions,  and 
by  any  influence  they  may  have  on  others,  they  will  co-operate 
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in  attaining  a particular  end,  according  to  their  different 
talents  and  opportunities,  and  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  other 
necessary  duties,  a condition  so  plainly  implied  that  it  is  need- 
less to  express  it.  If  hereafter  there  should  be  no  exertion  on 
their  part,  or  if  their  actions  do  not  correspond  with  their 
words,  the  public,  whom  they  have  attested  to  the  consistency 
of  their  conduct,  must  be  their  judge  ; and  the  condemnation 
of  that  public  is  the  penalty  they  must  suffer.  The  test  is  a 
standard  of  measurement  which  they  give  to  the  public,  in 
. order  to  facilitate  this  judgment.  Without  such  a test,  every 
one  may  indeed  use  as  little  exertion  as  he  pleases,”  because 
there  is  none  to  whorri  he  stands  pledged,  not  even  to  himself; 
whereas  this  test  forms  not  only  a public  record  which  obliges 
him  to  exertion,  if  he  has  any  regard  to  public  opinion,  but  it 
is  a record  on  the  soul,  an  external  conscience  which  stimu* 
lates  to  duty,"  and  fixes  and  embodies  fugitive  resolution. — 
“ All  our  abilities”  is  a phrase  neither  taken  in  its  loosest 
nor  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  there  is  room  enough  to  rest  safe- 
ly between  the  horns  of  this  dilemma.  It  is  taken  by  the 
people  in  a popular  sense,  and  they  refer  the  derivative  sense, 
and  the  philosophic  sense,  to  the  college  or  the  cloister. 

2.  In  tlie  same  manner,  the  author  of  this  bilious  publica- 
tion extracts  every  sense  out  of  the  word  “ impartial,”  except 
the  obvious  one.  This  term  is  evidently  suggested  by,  and  is 
solely  referrable  to,  that  religious  persuasion  which  is  at  pre- 
sent most  partially  excluded  from  civil  rights,  as  the  word 
adequate”  relates  to  a representation  in  Parliament,  justly 
proportioned  to  the  end  in  view — the^happiness  of  the  whole 
people.  “ Impartial”  is  a plain  word,  expressive  of  a practical 
truth,  that  no  government  can  satisfy  our  wishes  which  is  not 
equitable,  free  from  regard  to  party  or  persuasion,  equal  in  its 
distributions,  alike  to  all ; and  he  who  interprets  the  term  in 
any  far-fetched  sense,  or  involves  any  speculative  questions 
in  its  meaning,  is  only  catching  at  a star  and  stumbling  over 
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straws.  The  test  turns  its  attention,  merely,  in  the  term  made 
use  of,  to  that  monstrous  partiality  which  excommunicates  and 
exiles  a whole  people,  without  one  overt  act  on  their  part  to 
justify  such  oppression ; and  were  this  prominent  partiality 
done  away,  other  speculative  questions,  like  those  alluded  to, 
might  come  under  political  discussion,  which  need  not  now 
he  answered,  as  they  are  not  now  in  contemplation.  Even  on 
the  supposition  of  their  being  agitated  at  present,  I cannot 
think  the  term  “ impartial"  could  ever  be  found  inapplicable ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  repeat,  that  the  word  is  here  plainly  applied 
lo  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  found  in  government  no- 
thing but  grievance,  and  in  law,  nothing  but  penalty.  He 
says  **  that  we  are  bound  to  one  object  exclusively  of  every 
other  pursuit” — a most  palpable  mis-statement,  as  I have  prov- 
ed before. 

2.  The  test  pledges  those  who  take  it  to  endeavor  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  to  forward  a brotherhood  of  affection,  an 
identity  of  interests,  a communion  of  rights,  and  an  union  of 
power  among  Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions.”  The  verb, 
to  forward,  which  is  connected  with  all  this  portion  of  the 
test,  has  been  w'holiy  overlooked  by  this  gentleman,  and  if 
attended  to  must  comprehend  and  conciliate  all  parties.  The 
end  in  view  is  a reform  impartial  and  adequate.  The  four  articles 
common  affection,  convmon  interests,  common  rights  and  com- 
mon exertion,  (the  true  meaning  of  union  of  power/’  not 
that  which  the  author  strains  from  it,)  are  the  means  immedi- 
ately to  be  put  in  train  for  attaining  this  end,  the  four  wheels 
which  are  to  carry  us  progressively  to  the  goal,  to  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  interests,  franchises  and  privileges ; resist- 
ing  any  ascendancy  of  party  in  the  common-weal,  is  declared 
to  be  a measure  necessary  to  and  implied  in  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation. If  that  object  be  desirable  to-morrow,  the  means 
must  be  put  in  forwardness  to-day  ; bu^  many  things  prove, 
and  among  the  rest  the  stile  and  sentiments  of  this  paper,  that . 
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we  are  still  far  from  having  a brotherhood  of  affection,  that 
an  interested  attachment  to  sects  takes  place  of  social  union, 
and  that  a part  is  in  the  consideration,  of  many,  greater  than 
the  whole.  Under  this  impression  (not  only  distant  from  the 
goal,  but  the  wheels  broken)  we  lament,  that  a system  of  legal 
and  constitutional  equali'^y  is  at  present  impracticable,  that 
some  plan  of  penurious  policy  will  take  its  place;  yet  this  test 
engages  us  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  complete  redemption  of 
the  nation,  and  as  we  value  the  end,  to  forward  the  means 
w ith  unremitting  activity.  Did  complete  enfranchisement  take 
place  this  instant,  there  could  not  happen  for  a long  time  an  equ- 
ality of  political  power,  the  acquisition  of  which  must  in  its  na- 
ture,depend  on  the  gradual  acquisition  of  property,  and  therefore 
be  gradual  itself.  As  the  Catholic  landlord  influences  hisTro- 
testant  tenantry,  the  Protestant  landlords  must  still  have  in- 
fluence over  theirs,  proportioned  to  the  overplus  of  property 
in  their  hands  at  present ; and  during  this  interval,  the  men- 
tal subjection  complained  of,  tho’  by  no  means  justly,  must  dis- 
appear. But  it  is  laughable  to  hear  this  gentleman  forming 
his  ratios  between  the  political  power  of  the  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians,  as  if  the  latter  had  a share  in  the  government 
t®  give  away ; as  it  their  clergy  had  contrived  to  erase  the 
word  Protestant,  and  put  Presbyterian  ascendancy  in  its  place; 
as  if  they  were  not  themselves  fed  by  royal  bounty ; as  if  there 
was  national  government;  as  if  the  people  had  any  control 
over  established  legislators,  established  judges,  and  established 
clergy.  Whatever  the  Presbyterian  clergy  may  sigh  for,  the 
laity  are  pretty  unanimous  in  wishing  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  not  of  any  party ; the  ascendancy  of  Christianity, 
not  of  any  church : but  what  should  be  condemned  is  that 
hauteur  which  this  gentleman  and  others  assume  in  speaking 
of  the  Catholics,  when  there  is  little  difference  between  them, 
when  the  nation  is  unrepresented,  and  when  every  law  is 
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truly  penal  which  usurps  a right,  and  confirms  the  usurpa- 
tion. We  must  all  knock  at  the  door  of  our  excellent  con- 
stitution, and  if  we  are  to  gain  admission  to  the  rights  of  man, 
why  should  not  they  ? — ;We  have  no  constitution  to  give  or 
grant,  but  must  strive  to  get  ooe.  By  ourselves  we  strove  in 
vain,  and  we  must  now  strive  all  together. 

Though  they  sliould  change  their  minds  before  they 
have  obtained  it these  words  must  mean,  that  though  before 
the  attainment  of  a reform,  we  should  perceive  the  danger  of  a 
communion  of  rights,  yet  by  the  test  v/e  should  still  be  bound 
to  procure  it.  Not  at  all. — The  test  binds  to  two  things,  ade- 
quate reform,  and  communion  of  rights;  and  should  it  appear 
that  the  latter  would  be  destructive  of  the  former,  as  it  would 
in  that  case  be  impossible  to  procure  them  conjointly,  one 
must  necessarily  be  relinquished  ; which  should  give  way,  the 
end  or  the  means,  is  plain,  and  in  this  case  the^society  is  not 
onlj'  justifiable  but  bound  to  change  its  mind,  as  well  as  the 
prosecution  of  their  plan  in  some  of  its  parts. 

4*.  The  test,  it  is  said,  obliges  men  always  to  retain  the 
fame  opinion.  I deny  the  assertion.  It  is  merely  to  make 
conduct  conformable  to  this  profession  of  principles.  I volun- 
tarily took  the  test,  because  the  truths  contained  in  it  appear 
to  me  so  indubitable  that  the  whole  frame  of  my  mind  must 
be  changed  before  I change  my  opinion.  This  change  is  by  ^ 
no  means  impossible,  but  it  is  so  highly  improbable,  that  act- 
ing as  every  man  must  do  on  high  probability,  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pledge  myself  to  ray  country,  that  my  cenduct  shall 
coincide  with  my  declarations  ; and  if  so  improbable  a thing 
should  happen  as  a change  of  opinion,  I should  not  hesitate 
to  declare  openly  that  alteration,  and  throw  myself  on  the  ver- 
dict of  my  country,  whom  I have  attested  as  witness,  and 
■whom  I appeal  to  as  judge.  I should  in  like  manner  engage 
to  continue  a Christian,  though  it  is  possible  my  future  belief 
in  that  doctrine  may  be  shaken.  When  the  National  Assem- 
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bly  of  France  eren  swear  that  they  will  support  the  constitu- 
tion as  established  in  90  and  91  i are  they  obliged  for  ever  to 
retain  the  same  opinion  of  that  constitution  as  they  do  at  pre- 
sent. The  test  is  solely  meant  to  bind  a man  from  altering 
his  conduct  when  he  does  not  change  his  opinion,  to  prevent 
him  paltering  with  his  conscience,  and  prevent  his  tergiver- 
sation. If  a man  really,  and  bona  fide  changes  his  opinion, 
no  test,  nor  oath  could  be  binding;  and  if  his  conduct  be 
the  same  when  his  principles  are  changed,  he  must  sin  to  his 
conscience,  and  is  peijured  in  that  case,  not  for  breaking  his 
oath,  but  for  keeping  it.  No  oath  could  be  taken  without  an 
exception  of  this  kind,  for  he  who  swears  that  he  will  always 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  sw  ears  to  an  impossibility.  If  our 
declaration  continues  without  disavowal  on  our  part,  and  our 
conduct  contradicts  it,  we  stand  falsified  to  the  public : if 
our  principles  change,  and  our  actions  do  not  change  along 
with  them,  we  are  condemned  by  our  conscience. 

5.  The  stile  of  this  test  is  said  to  be  declamatory,  full  of 
point  and  antithesis.  I cannot  discover  through  the  whole 
one  sentence  that  is  not  substantial ; one  figure  of  rhetoric, 
one  pointed  stroke,  or  one  contrast  of  w ords  and  sentiments 
which  creates  an  antithesis.  To  assert  indeed  that  two  nume- 
rous societies  with  the  best  views  and  the  noblest  purposes," 
would  voluntarily  and  deliberately  form,  take,  tender,  and 
adhere  to  an  ‘ ensnaring’  oath,  “ the  composition  of  a Jesuiti- 
cal, rhetorical,  or  enthusiastic  mind,  leading  to  intolerance 
and  spiritual  pride,  and  naturally  engendering  petulance  and 
rage,  low  intrigue,  and  disingenuous  artifice,"  is  not  merely 
a verbal  antithesis.  It  is  an  antithesis  of  the  heart.  It  is — 
but  let  me  restrain  myself.  He  is  my  countryman — perhaps 
my  friend.  How  can  I make  use  of  the  weapons  of  invective, 
when  in  the  opposite  ranks  I think  I see  a brother  ? — The  test 
is  sufficiently  definite  and  precise  for  the  common  acceptance 
of  many  sensible  and  ingenuous  men  ; and  the  numbers  that 


have  taken  and  are  daily  taking  it,  suflRciently  prove  that  Is  so. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  satisfy  a lawyer  or  a logician. 
One  mHltiplIes  words,  and  the  other  splits  meaning,  until  a 
plain  bead  is  bewildered,  and  a candid  heart  is  disgusted. 
The  style  of  the  test  is  a trifle. — Are  the  sentiments  just?— • 
Is  its  spirit  honest  ? 

6.  The  United  Irishmen  would  certainly  vote  for  imme- 
diate and  universal  enfranchisement  to  the  Catholics ; but  if 
prejudices  be  still  so  strong  as  to  make  total  emancipation  im- 
practicable, and  that  all  the  people  of  Ireland  cannot  as  yet 
enjoy  by  law,  what  they  are  entitled  to  by  nature,  by  merit, 
and  by  sufferings ; the  societies  will  still  congratulate  their 
Catholic  brethren  that  their  load  has  been  lightened,  that  their 
deliverance  is  only  protracted,  and  they  will  felicitate  them- 
selves, in  having  been,  as  they  will  be,  in  the  misfortunes  of 
their  countrymen,  faithful  allies;  in  their  prosperity,  if  it 
should  arrive,  rejoicing  friends.  They,  indeed,  would  make 
no  terms  with  such  a system  of  proscription  ; nor  enter  into 
any  composition  with  an  evil  principle,  abhoiTing  as  they  do, 
that  manichean  policy  which  gives  equal  sway  to  the  divine 
genius  of  the  constitution  and  to  the  demon  of  destruction. 

Far  from  temporizing  expedients,  or  from  allowing  penal 
law  to  debauch  the  spirit  of  that  constitution,  they  would  e- 
ject  the  incongruous  and  contradictory  phrase  from  its  very 
language-  Far  from  huckstering  the  rights  of  man,  or  fore- 
stalling the  bounties  of  God,  they  would  like  that  divine 
word  which  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  chaos  became  order; 
proclaim,  let  there  be  liberty  throughout  the  land,  and  the 
present  confusion  would  be  peace.  No.  Not  a perchance  of 
persecution  should  remain,  not  a suggestion  to  intolerance, 
not  a torpid  statute  which  might  find  in  the  breast  of  any  bi- 
got heat  and  venom.  If  this  people  really  be  as  they  are  de- 
scribed, let  open  war  be  made  on  them  : raze  their  habita- 
tions and  sow  salt  around  them  ; but  if  they  be  misrepresent- 
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ed,  let  no  awkward  and  bungling  compromise  be  made  with 
such  ruinous  error,  nor  let  the  public  mind  and  c<»pacity  be 
kept  a sterile  swamp,  as  long  as  foreign  influence  and  interest 
may  think  proper  to  retard  its  cultivation.  Had  this  brother- 
hood of  affection,  sameness  of  interest,  union  of  rights  and  of 
exertion  been  proposed  and  prosecuted  50  years  ago,  the  pre- 
sent would  be  a prouder  day  for  Ireland  ; but  still  its  adoption 
now  may  anticipate  half  a century  the  consummation  of  civil 
and  political  religious  freedon). — Our  eyes  may  still  see  our 
country  thrice  blest  before  they  close  for  ever.  Much  pro- 
gress in  the  conversion  of  the  Protestant  mind  to  sound  po- 
litical justice,  and  public  morality,  has  been  made  in  a very 
. short  time,  and  the  objections  offered  to  comprehending  the 
Catholics  in  the  constitution,  are  such  as  strike  most  at  first 
sight,  but  the  effect  of  all  reasoning  and  consideration  on  the 
subject,  has  been  to  lessen  the  first  impression. 

7.  The  test  is  not  an  oath,  nor  are  the  terms  convertible. 
It  is  not  an  oath,  because  neither  they  who  take  it,  nor  the 
public,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  understand  it  as  an  oath; 
No  man  can  be  ' entrapped’  by  giving  a simple  exposition  of 
the  principles  which  he  maintained  before  his  entrance  into 
the  society,  and  which  if  he  does  not  maintain,  he  is  unfit  to 
be  a member.  There  is  always  a medium  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  this  gentleman,  and  he  would  push  us  through  the 
rivei*  while  the  bridge  is  just  beside  us.  This  test  is  a serious, 
manly  manifestation  to  our  country  and  to  the  world,  of  our 
political  principles  and  our  intended  practice. 

It  is  the  essence  of  an  oath  to  refer  immediately  to  the  di- 
vinity. In  the  one,  we  invocate  the  vengeance  of  God  as  the 
penalty.  In  the  other,  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public.  The  breach  of  the  one  is  perjury.  That  of 
the  other,  notorious  political  inconsistency.  The  one  has  the 
seal  of  religion  impressed  on  it.  The  other  is  a permanent' 
symbol,  a civil  bond  of  attachment  to  each  other,  and  to  a 
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ro!iinion  caus<?,  (lone  in  a solemn  manner,  and  with  a meatt* 
in^  and  eflPect  beyond  the  obligation  of  a mere  promise.  There 
is  plainly  a gradation  and  scale  of  obligation,  or  we  could  not 
think  that  God  would  punish  more  severely  the  breach  of  an 
oath  than  that  of  a promise.  There  may  be  a promise — a pro- 
testation— verbal — written — a test — and  an  oath  the  strictest 
tie  of  all. 

It  is  said,  that  the  test  will  bind  an  upright  man  as  strict- 
ly as  his  oath,  and  so  will  his  bare  promise ; but  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  in  general  opinion,  a test  of  this  kind  is  as  much 
a superior  obligation  to  a promise,  as  it  is  inferior  to  an  oath ; 
and  in  forming  societies,  we  must  take  the  world  generally', 
not  individually.  A test  without  having  either  the  sanctions, 
or  incurring  the  penalties  of  an  oath,  takes  a much  stronger 
hold  of  the  mind  and  memory,  than  mere  nominal  subscrip- 
tion, often  forgotten,  sometimes  contradicted.  It  belts  in  a 
society  better,  and  gives  it  greater  energy.  Instead  of  a mind 
unassimilated,  aggregate,  beaten  out  to  a large  surface,  with- 
out strength  or  cohesion,  it  compresses  into  a solid  mass. 
Without  it,  there  was,  as  there  would  be,  volition  without, 
and  zeal  without,  activity.  I am  very  sensible  that  strong 
attractions  generate  strong  antipathies  ; but  may  not  too  much 
nicety  and  fastidiousness  of  conduct,  or  of  criticism,  .have 
worse  effects,  by  cutting  the  mind  off  from  the  active,  living 
mass,  wrapping  it  up  in  a sort  of  sullen  insulation,  and  chan- 
ging to  a pillar  of  salt,  what  was  a pillar  of  society. 

The  gentleman  concludes,  and  pins  the  web  of  sophistry 
by  confounding  the  effects  of  religious  creeds  and  confessions, 
imposed  by  l^man  authority,  usurping  the  rights  of  God,, 
with  an  engagement  purely  civil,  voluntarily  entered  into  be- 
tween man  and  man  ; and  by  suborning  the  principles  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  to  give  evidence  against  their  present  most 
honorable  conduct  as  men  and  citizens. 

I conclude  by  saying,  that  the  author  of  this  paper  de- 
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serves  much  greater  credit  for.  his  courage,  than  his  prudence ; 
and  I think  much  the  same  of  him  as  of  Isadas,  to  whom  the 
Ephori  decreed  a crown  in  honor  of  the  valor  he  had  display- 
ed, but  imposed  on  him  a heavy  fine,  for  having  fought  with- 
out either  shield  or  buckler.  February  21,  1792. 

STRICTURE, 

NO,  II. 

ON  THE  TEST  OF  THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN. 

Orkon  paraitesai,  ei  men  oioii  te,  eis  a pan  ; ei  de  me,  ck  ton 
enonton.  epictet.  enchir.  44. 

Avoid  an  oath,  if  possible,  altogether  ; if  not,  as  far  as  you  can. 

THIS  test  is  an  instrument,  calculated  to  affect  the  senti- 
ments and  conduct  of  the  nation  on  a very  important  ques- 
tion. Its  structure  and  tendency  should  therefore  be  freely 
and  minutely  examined ; and  though  it  may  be  impossible  to 
criticise  it  without  some  reference  to  the  mind  w'hich  concei- 
ved it,  and  the  hands  which  put  it  in  motion,  it  must  never- 
theless be  discussed.  Truth  must  never  be  sacrificed  out  of 
tenderness  to  error.  It  has  accordingly  been  taken  to  pieces. 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  that’if  understood  in  a literal  sense, 
it  is  absurd,  immoral,  and  ineffective.  This  sense  is  therefore 
not  only  given  up  by  its  advocates,  but  eagerly  disclaimed. 
Nay,  an  attempt  to  give  it  this  construction  has  been  styled 
captious  and  absurd.  This  is  what  the  writer  of  the  strictures 
expected  and  waited  for.  He  wished  to  know  whether  this 
interpretation  would  be  abandoned,  before  he  proceeded  to 
complete  his  plan.  He  has  now  ascertained,  that  the  most 
zealous  friends  of  this  engagement,  relinquish  the  grammati- 
cal signification  ; and  that  he  may,  without  interruption,  at- 
tempt to  show,  that  in  its  rhetorical  sense,  it  is  nugatory  and 
fallacious. 

The  rhetorical  sense  of  an  oath  is  such  a ludicrous  idea. 
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that  he  would  not  use  the  expression  could  he  find  another  to 
describe  the  construction  now  given  to  the  test ; but  when  he 
considers  the  capricious  significations  which  its  interpreters 
have  imposed  on  the  plainest  words,  he  must  think  that  they 
have  been  swearing  by  trope  and  figure. 

We  are  now  taught — < 

Isf.  That  a test  taken  in  the  presence  of  God  is  not  as  strict 
a tie,  nor  consequently  as  obligatory  as  an  oath. 

2d.  That  by  this  engagement  a man  is  bound  to  use  only’as 
much  of  his  abilities  and  influence  as  he  can  spare. 

3d.  That  an  impartial  reform  is  synonymous  with  a partial 
one,  and  may  exclude  a great  majority  of  the  free  agents  of 
the  Irish  nation  (even  leaseholders  tor  999  years)  provided  it 
include  Roman  Catholic  freeholders. 

4th.  That  an  union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  all  re- 
ligious persuasions  signifies  only  common  exertion,  and  that 
though  this  is  a means  of  immediate  necessity,  it  is  only  to  be 
forwarded  progressively  on  four  wheels ; or,  as  it  w'as  lately 
expressed,  from  time  to  time,  as  speedily  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom  will  per- 
mit. 

5th.  That  the  test  does  not  oblige  men  alwa3's  to  retain 
the  same  opinion ; that  they  are,  consequently,  bound  only 
while  they  are  taking  it:  because  they  may  change  their 
opinions  the  next  moment,  in  which  case,  no  test,  no  oath  can 
bind  them  ; that  many,  perhaps  all,  may  liave  changed  their 
minds  and  consequently  at  this  day  neither  their  associates 
nor  their  country  can  depend  uj)on  their  engagement. 

And  6th.  That  if  before  the  attainment  of  a reform,  we 
should  perceive  the  danger  of  a communion  of  rights,  the  Ca- 
tholics may  be  left  in  the  lurch,  consistently  with  this  test. 

With  the  help  of  these  data,  let  us  now  paraphrase  this 
Highgate  oath,  agreeably  to  the  mental  reservations  of  one  cf 
the  United  Irishmen  and  its  ablest  defender.  . . 
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I,  A B,  not  swear,  but  merely  in  the  presence  of  God, 
pledge  myself  to  my  country,  that,  till  I think  better  of  it,  I 
will  use  as  much  of  my  abilities  and  influence  as  I can  spare 
in  the  attainment  of  a partial,  which  I deem  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  Irish  nation  in  Parliament ; and  as  a 
means  of  absolute  and  immediate  necessity,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  chief  good  of  Ireland,  I will,  unless  I change  my 
mind,  endeavor  as  much  as  lies  in  my  inclination,  to  forward 
progressively  a brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of  inter- 
est, a communion  of  rights,  and  a common  exertion  among 
Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions;  without  which  every 
reform  in  Parliament  must  be  partial — and,  any  thing  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I pledge  myself  in 
the  presence  of  God,  that  no  partial  reform  can  be  national, 
but  must  be  inadequate  to  the  wants,  delusive  to  the  wishes, 
and  insufficient  for  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  this  country. 

Tiiis  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  oath  ; but  be  it  construed 
as  it  will,  it  cannot  answer  any  valuable  purpose.  There  are 
but  three  ends,  that  such  an  engagement  can  be  intended  to 
answer — security  to  one's  self — to  his  associates — or  to  hia 
country. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  person  himself,  I admit  that  the 
phraseology  of  an  oath  is  of  little  importance.  It  is  an  affair 
betw'cen  him  and  his  Maker,  who  are  both  acquainted  with 
tlie  real  intention.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  altogether  un- 
necessary to  express  his  sentiments  by  words,  to  him  who 
searcheth  the  heart.  Though  the  style,  however,  be  a con- 
sideration of  no  moment,  the  purposes  to  which  w'e  bind  our- 
selves should  be  carefully  scrutinized ; and  their  character  has 
been  well  expressetl  in  these  words — the  truths  contained  in 
the  oath  or  vow  should  appear  to  be  so  indubitable,  that  the 
whole  frame  of  my  mind  must  be  changed  before  I can  change 
my  opinion.  Now  men  who  have  had  much  commerce  with 
wise  men,  or  with  themselves,  will  admit  that  such  truths  are 
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Mot  very  numerous ; anil  'that  as  few  of  them  belong  to  th« 
class  of  politics  as  to  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  As  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  truth,  I shall  refer  the  reader  to  a 
composition*,  which  I esteem  the  most  exquisite  morsel  of  ge- 
nius and  eloquence  tliat  this  island  can  boast ; as  I esteem  the  re- 
puted author  to  be  the  most  eminent  ornament  and  ablest 
advocate,  decus  & tutamen,  of  tlie  Catholic  cause.  If  such  a 
person  has  changed,  as,  I am  well  informed,  he  has,  which  of 
the  United  Irishmen  will  pretend  to  be  immutable?  Such  a 
VOW’  is  therefore  altogether  unnecessary  and  precipitate.  If 
there  be  any  danger  of  a change  of  opinion,  it  is  rash ; if 
there  be  none,  it  is  plainly  superfluous. 

2.  It  is  equally  vain  to  imagine,  that  a rhetorical,  vague, 
and  declamatory  form  of  words,  requiring  so  much  ingenious 
explanation,  and  liable  to  be  understood  in  such  a variety  of 
senses,  can  give  any  assurance  even  to  associates.  It  can  ne- 
ver prevent  a man  from  altering  his  conduct  when  he  does 
not  change  his  opinion — for  if  he  be  capable  ©f  acting  contra- 
ry to  his  principles,  he  will  make  no  scruple  of  belying  his 
opinion,  or  pretending  to  change  it : especially  as  he  has  been 
taught  that  his  declaration  does  not  refer  immediately  to  the 
Deity,  who  is  the  sole  witness  of  his  dissimulation,  but  to  his 
Gountr}’,  from  whom  he  can  conceal  it ; that  he  does  not  invo- 
cate  the  vengeance  of  God,  but  simply  resigns  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter; 
and  that  his  crime  is  not  perjury,  but  secret  political  incon- 
sistency. 

S.  Now,  if  a man  may  slip  out  of  this  noose  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  associates,  how  can  an  engagement  from 
which  be  is  at  liberty  to  swerve  upon  every  change  of  opi- 
nion, respecting  very  nice  and  difficult  questions,  give  any 
security  or  assurance  to  his  country  ? 


See  5th  letter  of  Obellana,  p.  186,  of  this  work. 
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This  oatli,  then,  is  net  calculated  to  answer  any  one  good 
purpose;  but,  like  all  other  engagements  of  this  kind,  it  hai 
a lamentable  efficacy  in  fomenting  bigotry,  and  banishing  li- 
beral and  enlightened  men  from  every  society  in  which  it  is 
iarposed.  It  seems  to  inspire  those  who  have  taken  it  with  a 
notion  that  they  are  the  chosen  few,  from  whom  alone  their 
country  can  hope  for  redemption,  and  that  political  orthodoxy 
is  confined  within  the  pale  of  their  society.  They  should  con- 
sider, that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  intentions,  these 
associations  are  condemned  and  shunned  by  those  who  former- 
ly gave  incontestable  proof  of  wisdom  and  patriotism ; that 
many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  men  in  the  nation 
think  they  have  greatly  injured  the  Catholic  cause  ; and  that, 
by  the  precipitate  and  unqualified  manner  in  which  they  have 
forced  the  question,  they  have  awakened  antipathies  and  pre- 
judices which  had  slept  for  50  years.  To  come  nearer  home, 
they  have  exposed  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Ulster  to  gross 
misrepresentation  and  groundless  calumny — they  have  nearly 
annihilated  the  honorable,  and  useful  influence  which  the  town 
of  Belfast  maintained  in  the  adjacent  country ; and  if  the  just- 
ly popular  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  shall  meet  with  any  serious  opposition — or  if  the  u- 
niou  and  independence  of  the  county. shall  be  endangered,  it 
will  be  owing  to  the  violence  and  imprudence  of  those  who 
attempted  to  connect  the  independent  interest  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  question. 

Notwithstanding  their  monopoly  of  philanthropy,  the  wri- 
ter of  these  strictures  must  say,  that  no  man  wishes  more  ar- 
dently for  the  time,  when  the  good  of  the  whole  kingdom  will 
admit  of  a complete  coalition  among  its  inhabitants.  No  man 
more  zealously  exclaims — 

“Quis  finis  erit  discordiarum  ?— Ecquando  communem 
baiK)  esse  patriam  licebit 
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When  shall  our  dissentions  have  an  end  ?— When  may  we 
consider  this  as  our  common  country  ?— — March  2,  1792. 

ISADAS,* 

ANSWER. 

NO.  II. 

TO  THE  CONTINUATION  OF 

THE  STRICTURES  ON  THE  TEST  OF  THE 
UNITED  IRISHMEN. 

“ The  coat  is  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout, 
let  us  not  rent  it.” — “ In  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  not  sit” 

THE  continuation  of  strictures  on  the  test,  adds  a new 
color,  but  no  new  light  to  the  subject.  After  having  darken- 
ed plain  meaning  by  verbal  criticism,  it  is  now  made  to  as» 
Slime  the  glare  of  rhetoric;  and  the  dexterous  hand  only  shifts 
the  prism  which  splits  the  beam  of  truth.  All  that  is  said 
here  has  been  better  said  before,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  one  paraphrase  opposite  to  another  in  order  to  correct 
palpable  misrepresentation. 

I,  A B,  do  not  swear,  but  merely  in  the  presence  of 
God,  pledge  myself  to  my  country,  and  take  it  to  witness, 
that,  until  I shall  really  and  truly  think  differently  on  the  sub- 
ject, I will  use  as  much  of  my  abilities  and  influence,  as  I can 
spare  from  my  other  necessary  and  im|X)rtant  concerns,  in  the 
attainment  of  a representation  of  the  Irish  nation  in  parlia- 
ment, impartial,  with  respect  to  all  religious  distinctions,  and 
adequate,  with  respect  to  the  body  of  the  people  at  large ; 
and  as  a means  of  absolute  and  immediate  necessity,  in  the 
establishment  of  this  chief  good  of  Ireland,  I will,  unless  I 


• Isadas  was  a Spartan, — wlie,  though  he  fVu^ht  naked,  “ with- 
out shield  or  buckler,”  against  an  enemy  armed  at  all  points,  return- 
ed victorious,  and  without  a wound,  after  exerting  himself  to  save 
his  country  from  being  ruined  in  one  day  by  a host  of  Boeotians. 
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'really  and  in  truth  change  my  conviction  on  the  sul>jt*ct,  en- 
deavor, as  much  as  lies  in  niy  ability,  to  forward  progressive- 
ly, a brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of  interest,  a com- 
munion of  rights,  and  a joint  exertion  among  Irishmen  of  all 
religious  persuasions  ; w ithout  which,  any  reform  in  parlia- 
ment must  be  partial ; and  nothing  herein  contained  being  to 
the  contrary,  I pledge  myself  in  the  same  presence,  that  it  is 
my  opinion,  that  no  partial  reform  can  be  national,  but  must 
be  inadequate  to  the  wants,  delusive  to  the  wishes,  and  in- 
sufficient for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  this  country.” — 
The  terna  ^ immediate’  is  plainly  applied  to  that  necessity 
which  is  certa’nly  absolute  and  urgent,  though  the  brother- 
hood of  affection  can  not  be  immediately  accomplished,  but 
only  progressively  forwarded. 

This  continuation  seems  written  to  pay  a compliment,  and 
to  fix  an  imputation,  Commendatio  ex  injuria."  To  that- 
imputation  of  inconsistency,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  reply— 

1.  The  circumstances  of  the  times,  as  well  as  persons,  have 
changed,  in  the  very  manner  wished  for,  and  the  mind  must 
change  along  with  them.  To-  commercial  interest,  a middle 
and  mediating  rank  has  rapidly  grown  up  in  the  Catholic 
community,  and  produced  that  enlargement  of  mind,  that 
energy  of  character,  and  that  self-dependence  which  men  ac- 
quire whose  interests  do  not  hang  at  the  mercy  of  this  or  that 
individual,  but  on  general  consumption.  Will  any  person 
assert  that  such  men  are  not  as  well  qualified  to  exercise  civil 
franchise  as  the  most  of  our  40s.  Protestant  freeholders,  whose 
corruption  is  in  reality  occasioned  by  the  unjust  partition  cf 
political  power,  and  who  are  tempted  to  convert  their  mono- 
poly 'into  money,  because  its  partial  distribution  has  given  it 
an  artificial  value  much  beyond  what  nature  and  reason  allow 
it.  The  unjust  detention  of  liberty  from  others,  operates  as  a 
curse  and  a blast  upon  those  who  have  hoarded  the  common 
good.  It  roti  in  their  possession.  It  corrupts  when  not  par-* 
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taken  ; and  he  who  has  more  than  his  exact  share  of  freedom, 
becomes  in  one  situation  of  life  a tyrant,  and  in  ano^^her,  dege- 
nerates and  putrifies  into  a slave.  It  is  the  judgment  of  Gcd 
on  all  nations  and  all  men  who  presume  to  appropriate  his 
gifts,  and  to  make  of  right  a privilege  or  a prerogative.  The 
Catholic  mind  has  cast  off  its  feudality,  and  that  person  w’culd 
in  truth  be  inconsistent  v/ho  kept  prejudice  as  it  were  at  nurse, 
when  by  nearer  approach  and  closer  acquaintance,  he  finds  in 
that  body  a nationality  of  sentiment,  and  a fidelity  in  engage- 
ment, demanding  respect  and  admiration ; while  he  knows  it 
to  be  his  general  duty  as  it  is  his  dear  delight,  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  freedom  wherever  it  may  be  found,  especially^  in  the 
breasts  of  his  countrjmen. 

2.  It  is  in  reality  the  civil  incapacity  which  has  made  and 
must  continue  the  moral  incapacity.  It  is  the  will  to  be  free, 
which  makes  the  capability ; and  the  first  sigh  that  the  heart 
sends  forth  for  liberty  is  a sufficient  indication  of  potency  to 
enjoy  it.  To  affect  a wish  for  their  ability  to  possess  freedom, 
while  you  continue  the  penal  code  which  makes  them  incapa- 
ble, is  cruel  mockery.  A capacity  for  freedom  is  as  natural  to 
man  as  a capacity  to  eat  or  to  drink  ; it  is  an  instinct  of  iia- 
tare,  not  a consequence  of  education.  Man  is  often  indeed  the 
creature  of  habit,  and  he  may  learn  to  be  a slave,  as  he  may 
learn  to  drink  alcohol,  and  to  cat  asa-foetida,  but  you  will  ne- 
ver break  him  of  these  bad  custans  by  degrees ; it  is  only  by 
giving  a complete  wrench  of  the  mind  to  an  opposite  direction. 
The  doctrine  of  natural  rights  is  plain,  simple,  commonsensi- 
cal ; and  the  practical  enjoyment  of  them  requires  no  tuition, 
nor  any  course  of  adoption.  Rights  most  unjustly  have  been 
converted  into  favors  derived  from  the  gratuitous  lenity  of  go- 
v-ernment,  and  are  now  to  be  purchased  as  a licence  ; when  It 
w’as  solely  for  their  plenary  enjoyment  that  men  entered  into 
civil  society. — Magna  Charta  need  not  be  taught  like  the 
principia  of  Newton,  and  the  fights  of  personal  security, 
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p&rsonal  freeJoin,  priyate  pr^pert}^,  the  right  of  defend- 
ing them,  and  of  electing  a trustee  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect them  from  undefined  privilege  or  unlimited  prerogative, 
require  neither  literature  to  feel  their  value,  nor  any  reach  of 
mind  to  exercise  them  with  judgment  and  prudence.  In 
a* stale  of  nature  we  should  know  them  well,  and  Government 
has  too  often  been  only  a means  and  an  art  to  render  and 
keep  us  ignorant  of  fundamental  right#  and  of  our  primary 
duties. 

IVhat  has  Isadas  done  ? He  has  confounded  the  test  with 
the  institution. — He  has  damped  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  first 
h'appy  effort  to  make  an  union  of  heads  and  hearts  in  this  dis- 
tracted country.  He  has  held  out  tlie  town  of  Belfast  as  a spot 
©f  schism  and  discord,  when  in  reality,  there  is  an  evidc.'t  cor- 
respondence of  opinion,  and  he  has  concluded  w’iih  an  empty 
wish  and  an  helpless  exclamation. 

Is  Belfast  in  a slate  of  civil  discord  ? Dr^$  every  man 
carry  a torch  and  a mask  ? Or  is  it  only  ?ueh  papers  as  these 
w bich  kindle  disunion,  and  have  created  that  division  which 
thej'  did  not  find.^  Does  neighbour  visit  neiglibour  as  usual, 
or  do  they  toss  about  at  random  injurious  epithets  ; and  has 
the  union  of  parties  in  every  other  place  been,  there,  convert- 
ed into  a brand  of  contention  ? 1 feel  for  the  honor  of  a town 

vyhich  always  steps  fo»*w  ard  fcom  the  ranks  of  their  country- 
men, in  the  ardor  of  a gotxi  cause  and  in  the  courageous  spirit 
©f  freedom,*  I feel  for  the  social  character  of  a place  wliit'h 


• If  the  peo]»le  ef  Biifost  are  lo  be  denominated  Eceotians,  I 
should  resemble  them  to  the  sacred  battalion  of  that  peeple,  which  al- 
ways led  tiie  way  in  the  battles  of  Greece,  a band  of  friends  inse^oi- 
rably  .'.nited,  and  pledged  to  each  other Philip  destroyed  this  co- 

hort; ami  seeing  them  stretched  on  the  field  of  battle,  covered  with 
honorable  wounds,  end  lying  side  by  aide  on  the  ground  where  they 
had  been  stationed,  he  wept,  and  the  tears  «f  the  tyrant  bore  a ttsli- 
$ioa  V tfc  tii&ir  virtue  and  their  valor. 
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L,-is  iiiiherto  be^'n  'ike  a lar^e  Tamil Vt  never  known  to  let  re* 
iigious  or  political  differences  excite  personal  pique  or  private 
I vindicate  its  unanimity  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion ; and  I maintain,  that  had  not  the  town  gone  as  far  as  it 
did,  there  would  not  have  been  merely  comparative  difference, 
but  positive  disunion ; not  the  diflerence  between  thus  far  and 
still  farther  ; but  the  opposition  between  advancing  at  all,  and 
standing  still.  There  are  now  but  shades  of  distinction,  and' 
all  .hasten  to  the  same  goal  with  different  degrees  of  celerity ; 
but  there  might  have  been  a division  qf  the  town  into  three 
real  not  two  nominal  pai  ties,  and  one  of  these  partias  actively 
inimical  to  the  very  cause  which  is  now  made  a common  one : 
Belfast  is  therefore  as  united  as  ever,  and  were  any  ingenious 
gentleman  to  say  the  contrary,  and  to  add,  that  it  is  losing  its 
importance  in  the  province  by  asserting  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tion, or  that  its  care  for  the  happiness  of  Ireland  will  hazard 
its  uifluence  at  a county  election,  no  inhabitant  of  Belfast 
should  on  this  account  lose  his  temper,  but  should  only  bow, 
and  say.  Sir,  you  are  a stranger. 

The  United  Societies  are  a discovery  ia  national  policy, 
most  auspicious  to  radical  reform,  and  the  horror  with  which 
administration  views  them,  is  the  best  proof  of  their  value  to 
Ireland.  What  the  Catholics  have  obtained  from  the  English 
Minister,  has,  I assert,  been  owing  to  their  formation ; and 
what  the  Catholics  have  to  obtain,  will  be  accelerated  by  their 
continuance.  To  reject  and  condemn  the  w'bole  on  account 
of  the  restrictions  w’hich  some  of  them  have  adopted,  is  to  rea- 
son illogically ; and  to  throw  cold  water  upon  this  pure  and 
patriotic  flame,  will  only  serve,  i trust,  to  make  it  burn  more 
strongly  and  more  clearly.  Men  will  not  hang  loosely  on 
society,  but  unite  together ; and  what  is  now  merely  a num- 
ber, will  become  a nation. 

I have  done  with  this  altercation.  Plus  animi  est  !nfere:»4i 
periculum  quam  propulsanti.  I shall  only  repeat,  that  accord- 
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ing  to  the  doctrine  of  Isadas,  none  could  take  a test,  none 
could  ^make  an  oath,  but  that  being  who  swears  by  himself 
and  whose  counsel  is  immutable.  With  respect  to  inconsis- 
tency in  the  pamjrhleteer  of  1784,  the  irregularity  of  motion 
is  apparent,  rather  than  real.  It  is  not  in  the  body  moved, 
but  ill  the  eye  that  perceives  it.  To  a person  placed  in  the 
frigid  and  unsocial  Saturn,  the  planets  appear  now  stationary, 
now  progressive,  and  now  retrograde.  Yet  tlie  nfiotion  of  the 
most  insignificant  among  them  is  simple,  regular,  uniform, 
progressive.  He  sails  calm  and  serene  through  the  pacific 
ocean  of  ether,  and  keeps  close  to  the  sun  of  truth,  from  which 
he  derives  his  light  and  which  guides  his  rotation. 

A Bceotian. 

March  20,  1 792. 

MO.  Ill- 

CONCLUSION  OF  TUC 

S rillCTlJUES  OX  THE  TEST  OF  THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN. 

THE  original  meaning  of  the  test  has  been  abandoned; 
and  its  new  sense  is  not  worth  an  attack  or  a defence.  In  the 
course  of  repeated  distillations  its  spirit  has  evaporated.  It  was 
at  first  poisonous — 'tis  now  vapid.  This  portentous  meteor 
has  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a Will-with-a-wisp,  an 
innocent  display  of  electrical  light ; following  and  alarming 
those  who  fly;  shrinking  from  him  that  would  grasp  it;  and 
answering  no  other  purpose  than  to  lead  men  into  the  mire. 
The  test,  then,  I leave  to  its  fate  ; and  let  the  Irish  Bards,  on 
their  expected  meeting  at  Belfast,  sing  its  requiem, 

et  magna  supremum  voce  ciere, 

Sic  o sic  positum ■ 

sctsnia  pace  quiescat. 

With  regard  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  paper 
signed  a Boeotian,  let  two  or  three  observations  suffice. 

Previous  to  1778r  some  progress  had  been  made  in  relier- 
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ing  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  that  year  considerable  imm ut- 
ilities were  granted.-  From  that  period  till  l'?84,  they  were 
incorporated  with  the  Protestant  Volunteers.  Yet  they  con- 
tinued, in  the  opinion  of  Orellana,  who  wrote  in  that  year, 
incapable  of  liberty.  But  strange  to  tell ! since  Parliament 
suspended  its  good  offices,  since  the  Volunteers  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  provinces  laid  down  their  arms,  they  have,  as  it  were 
by  magic,  acquired  an  enlargement  of  mind,  and  an  energy 
of  character,  and  are  as  w ell  qualified  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  as  most  of  the  Protestant  forty -shilling  free- holders." 
The  fact  I ^'m  not  now  .disputing.  I never  thought  it  the 
hinge  of  the  controversy.  I only  note  the  inconsistency. 

Again — though  the  Catholics  continued  incapable  in  1784, 
we  are  assured,  that  it  is  the  will  to  be  free  that  makes  the 
capability  ; the  first  sigh  that  the  heart  sends  forth  for  liberty 
18  a sufficient  indication  of  potency  to  enjoy  it.  The"  conclu- 
sion is,  that  till  1784,  the  Catholics  had  never  formed  a wish, 
or  sent  forth  a sigh  for  liberty.  But  enough  of  this.  The  liou 
in  the  net  became  an  object  of  pity  even  to  the  mouse. 

Lastly — I am  blamed  for  having  insinuated,  that  a diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevails  in  Belfast,  and  blabbed  a secret  known 
lo  20,000  people.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  including, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  aH  the  inhabitants,  v.ho  bar!  ever 
distinguished  themselves  by  abilities,  and  patriotic  exertion, 
signed  a counter-declaration  to  a petition,  subscribed  by  six 
hundred.  The  first  club  of  United  Irishmen,  we  are  now'  told, 
differed  from  both ; from  the  minority,  because  they  voted 
against  them;  from  the  petition  for  immediate  and  universal 
enfranchisement,  because  they  are  sworn  to  forward  'thi 
means  of  reform  progressively  ; and  if  the  means  be  pi'ogres- 
• sive,  the  end  cannot  be  immediate.  Among  those  who  sign- 
ed the  petition,  some  subscribed  it  for  the  sake  of  unanimity, 
others  on  the  principle  of  a sturdy  beggar,  asKing  too  much 
in  order  to  obtain  something.  Lastly,  there  are  many  indivi- 


du«]s  wlio  <1©  b©t  approve  of  any  further  com  muni  cat  ioTi  of 
privilege.  NotwItlnUanding  all  tiiis,  J ghould,  it  seems,  have 
assured  the  public,  that  the  town  was  unanimou® ; and  as  I 
have  not  done  it,  my  ingenious  correspondent  steps  in,  and 
vindicates  the  unanimity  of  Belfast  on  the  Catholic  Question. 

I despise  the  quackery  of  a political  empiric.  A regwiar 
state  physician  would  not  disguise  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint; but  would  watch  its  symptoms  and  investigate  its 
proximate  cause.  This  he  would  find  to  be  a morbid  secre- 
tion, of  an  inflammatory  nature,  occasioning  an  abscess,  and 
threatening  a mortification.  He  would  discover,  that  all  tlie 
pus  and  virus  of  the  body  politic,  instead  of  being  dilated  by 
the  milder  juices,  and  circulating  innocently  through  the 
frame,  have  been  collected  into  one  part,  and  are  likely  to 
induce  fever,  and  indicate  dissolution.  In  other  words,  that 
a part  of  the  comna unity  have  been  secluding  themselves  from 
the  wise  and  temperate,  and,  lest  they  should  be  disturbed 
by  such  intruders,  have  established  a test  to  exclude  every 
man  that  would  be  disposed . to  enlighten  their  darkness,  or 
moderate  their  violence. 

I must  still  insist,  that  with  regard  to  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  my  sentiments  are  not  less  liberal 
than  those  of  the  United  Irishmen.  The  difference  consists 
in  our  modes  of  operation.  I would  undermine  prejudices 
and  antipathies  by  sap ; they  would  carry  them  by  storm. 
With  respect  to  their  societies,  too,  I have  never  wished  to 
impeach^  their  intentions  : I have  only  questioned  their  wis- 
dom, 1 never  attempted  to  fix;i  stain  on  the  principles  of 
any  of  their  members : some  of  them  I hold  in  the  highest 
estimation,  and  have  been  happy  in  calling  ray  friends.  In 
commencing  this  controversy,  I sacrificed  my  feelings  to « 
sense  of  duty  ; but  when  once  engaged,  I determined  not  to 
stint  ray  cause.  In  this  line  I have  persevered,  though  sen- 
sible that  the  Esprit  de  Corps  has  an  unhappy  efi’tct  in  per- 
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most  amiable , minds,  clouding  the  best  iinder- 
standincr,  and  mifireprcsenting  the  most  innocent  expressions. 

I too  have'done  with  this  altercation.  I hope  neither  par- 
ty will  have  any  more  last  words.  And'  T conclude  with  the 
words  of  a wise  man^ — 

Faithful  are  tlie  wonnds  of  a friend  ; 

“ But  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful.*' 

March  27}  1792.  1«a0as. 

TEIE  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN. 

IN  the  former  part  of  this  volume,  we  have  given  all  those 
documents  which  contributed  by  the  strength  of  their  reason- 
ing and  the  superiority  of  their  eloquence,  to  disseminate 
through  the  northjof  Ireland  the  principles  of  civil  and  reiigiou* 
freedom.  .We  have  seen  ^thc  most  distinguished  men  |of  Bel- 
fast acting  on  the  principles  so  strongly  recommended  by’their 
best  and  ablest  writers.  We  see  the  fruits  of  this  action  in  the 
cordial  union  and  harmony  of  all  denominations  of  Irishmen — 
the  Protestant  embracing  the  Catholic — assisting  him  by  his 
counsel  and  encouraging  him  by  his  spirit. 

But  the  Protestant  of  Ireland  was  not  merely  anxious  t» 
promote  the  emancipation  of  his  Catholic  countrymen  ; he  as- 
pired to  a higher  and  more  important  object — he  labored  to 
secure  for  ever  the  liberty  of  all  in  the  reform  of  the  Irish 
legislature,  and  to  eRbct  this  great  object  so  interesting  and  so 
necessary,  we  behold  the  creation  of  a society  called  the  So'^ 
' cicty  of  United  Irishmen,  bound  together  by  a solemn  obli- 
gation to  procure,  by  all  constitutional  and  legal  means,  a re- 
form in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ; w ithout  which  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  would  be  little  more  than  the 
slaves  of  a well  paid  Irish  aristocracy.  The  shamelessness  of 
parliamentary  corruption  was  notorious.  The  submission  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  to  the  mandate  of  the  minister,  a 
source  of  perpetual  complaint  and  intolerable  grievance.  No- 
thing, therefore,  said  the  patriots  of  the  North,  but  a cordial 
union  of  all  parties,  by  which  the  public  opinion  can  be  une- 
quivocally conveyed  to  the  government  and  the  legislature, 
will  protect  the  nation  against  the  worst  of  despotism,  — the 
despotism  of  three  hundred  tyrants  leagued  together  to  pro- 
mote their  own  aggrandizement  on  the  ruins  of  the  nation. 

The  greatest  enemy  which  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen 
ever  had,*  had  the  candor  to  admit,  that  it  was  omnipotent  in 
the  suppression  of  all  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart — 
the  progeny  of  a long  interval  of  religious  and  political  animo- 
sity— of  a cruel  penal  code,  w’hich  barbarized  and  brutalized  a 
people  whose  native  disposition  was  of  the  kindest  and  most 
social  character. — The  United  Irish  Society  brought  men  of 
all  descriptions  together ; it  tore  off  the  mask  with  which  reli- 
gious bigotry  had  so  long  concealed  each  man’s  face  from  his 
neighbour^ — it  exposed  the  real  enemy,  and  directed  the  public 
mind  to  the  radical  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  visited  the 
nation — it  united  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the 
West  in  one  common  bond  of  affection,  and  like  the  principle 
of  Freemasonry,  made  every  Irishman  a brother,  no  matter 
w hat  his  religion  or  bis  station.  So  great  and  formidable  a union 
commanded  a hearing  ; the  government  had  therefore  two  alter- 
natives— to  choose  either  to  put  down  this  society  by  force,  or 
to  yield  to  its  wishes  by  the  reformation  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture. Desperate  as  the  former  alternative  was,  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
as  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  apprehension  of  an  Irish  re- 
bellion, embraced  it  in  the  sanguine  hope,  that  such  a strug- 
gle might  lead  not  only  to  the  extinction  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, but  to  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  and  the 
annihilation  of  Irish  Independence.  Having  taken  this  reso- 
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lulion,  he  cared  not  how  many  ingredients  he  threw  into  the 
cnp  to  accelerate  the  national  fury. — He  set  the  Catholic  a- 
gainst  the  Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  against  the  Catho- 
lic. He  held  out  hopes  to  the  latter,  merely  to  blast  them, 
and  promised  unlimited  ascendancy  to  the  Protestant,  in  order 
to  exasperate  the  Catholic.  In  ♦^his  desperate  crisis,  the  So- 
ciety  of  United  Irishmen  departed  from  their  original  pur- 
pose, and  merged  into  the  views  of  the  common  enemy.  It 
became,  in, the  hands  of  the  ambitious,  a powerful  engine  of 
annoyance,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  occurrence  of  those  mis- 
fortunes which  no  huma’n  foresight  can  efFectually  guard  a- 
gainst,  the  Minister  of  England  might  have  had  to  repent 
of  his  determination  to  drive  Ireland  into  rebellion.  Fortune, 
however,  favored  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  struggle,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  annihilation  of  Ireland’s  national  independence. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  ablest  appeals  made  by  the  So- 
ciety of  United  Irishmen  to  their  fellow-countrymen.— 

Sej)tcniber  179?. 

SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN  OF  DUBLIN. 

THE  HON.  SIMON  BUTLER  IX  THE  CHAIR. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRF.SS  WAS  UXAN1310USLVr  AGREED  TO  FR03I  THI* 
SOCIETY 

TO  THE  SATIOS, 

WE  observe  with  concern  and  indignation  the  insidious 
means  employed  to  stifle  the  Catholic  voice  in  its  humble  re- 
presentation of  the  grievances  w hich  afflict  the  people,  and  of 
the  remedy  specified  to  redress  them.  We  lament  that  men 
of  any  pretensions  to  common  sense  an(i  public  spirit  should 
have  been  blindly  Seduced  into  the  publication  of  the  most 
flagrant  absurdities,  calumnies,  and  libels,  against  the  most 
oppressed,  patient,  and  numerous  description  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  That  such  publications  should  have  issued,  from  the 
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gran  cl -jury- room  cannot  be  matter  of  surprize.  Since  the 
nomination  of  Sheriffs  has  been  transferred  from  the  People 
to  the  Crown,  grand  juries,  which  are  returnable  by  these 
officers,  have  lost  their  original  character  of  independence,  and 
are  now  notoriously  subordinate  to  aristocratic  intrigue  and 
ministerial  corruption.  As  'therefore  these  ancient  bodies, 
which  should  be  the  sacred  organs  of  truth  as  well  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  constitution,  have  in  this  instance  degenerated 
into  instruments  of  prejudice  and  civil  dissention,  v,^e  feel  it 
a duty  which  we  owe  to  public  justice  as  well  as  to  our  coun- 
try, to  appeal  from  the  unjust  sentence  of  a few  influenced 
‘men  to  the  tribunal  of  a rational  nation. 

It  appears  that  a small  dispersed  number,  of  individuals 
of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  without  authority  from  the  body  at 
large,  were,  in  the  course  of  last  session,  cajoled  into  the  mea- 
sure of  presenting  an  eleemosynary  address  to  government, 
and  this  was  craftily  made  the  vehicle  of  some  obscure  and 
ill-founded  censure  upon  the  constitutional  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  Commhtee.  The  embarrassment  occasioned  by  this 
stn^e  artifice  determined  the  committee  to  obtain  an  unequivo- 
cal expression  of  the  Catholic  sentiment ; and  with  this  view 
they  printed,  published,  and  circulated  throughout  Ireland 
several  thousand  copies  of  a letter  submitting  to  the  Catholic 
* people  a plan  for  electing  delegates  to  the  general  committee; 
a plan  at  once  the  most  simple,  orderly,  and  the  best  calcu- 
lated for  framing  an  unquestionable  organ  of  public  opinion. 
The  letter  solicits  the  atten  'ance  of  delegates  appointed  for 
the  express  purpose  and  with  the  express  instruction  of  im- 
ploring and  supplicating  from  the  legislature  and  the  Sove- 
reign.a participation  in  the  elective  franchise  and  the  benefit 
of  the  trial  hy  jurv.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  letter 
is  utterlv  silent  upon  the  .ground  of  constitutional  right,  and 
never  states  this  application  as  intended  to  be  made  upon  any 
other  principle  than  as  a necessary  means  of  securing  to  the 
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C.Jtliolics  an  eqjial  access  to  leasehold  property  and  a fair  dis- 
tribution of  justice.  Upon  this  proceeding,  so  simple,  and  so 
obviously  conformable  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  law 
and  constitution,  pettifogging  chicane,  sitting  in  council  with 
bigotry  and  nonsense,  having  * ingeniously’  discovered  that  the 
letter  was  circulated  with  great  secrecy,  pronounces  the  pub- 
lication to  be  of  a most  dangerous,  seditious,  and  inflamma- 
tory tendency— the  phantom  of  a Popish  congress  is  raised — 
the  scare-crow  image  of  a French  national  assembly  is  conjured 
up — the  vision  of  a gun-powder  plot  appears — and  the  sup- 
pliant committee  of  an  enslaved  people  is  identified  with  sove- 
reign leofislative  bodies. 

o o 

We  say  ' enslaved,’  for  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a people 
are  enslaved,  who  being  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  their  country,  are  nevertheless  subject  to  laws  and 
taxes  imposed  on  them  without  their  consent.  “ Law  to  bind 
all  must  be  assented  to  by  all.”  It  is  not  in  a system  of  ex- 
tirpation by  penal  laws,  it  is  in  the  free  agency  of  the  people 
that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  true  and  permanent  principle  of  a 
free  and  prosperous  government.  The  man  who  says  that  a 
political  constitution  can  be  upheld  by  penal  laws,  may  say 
that  the  human  constitution  can  be  nourished  by  the  use  of 
slow  poison. 

Where  so  small  a portion  of  so  large  a mass  exercises  the 
elective  franchise,  and  a decided  majority  of  that  small  portion 
forms  the  notorious  property  of  a venal  aristocracy,  w e consi- 
der the  elective  body  of  the  people  as  nothing  more  than  the 
semblance  of  a larger  species  of  corporation.  Hence,  that  po- 
litical ignorance,  that  selfish  spirit  of  monopoly,  that  jealous 
hostility  to  the  general  happiness,  which  must  ever  characte- 
rize these  avaricious  retailers  of  freedom,  have  also  infected 
a great  number  of  the  elective  body  of  the  nation. 

Hirelings,  whom  we  have  at  all  prices,  cry  out,  that  tlie 
Catholics  prefer  their  complaints  in  a style  of  demand.  Such 
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langutare  couTc)  not  have  been  uttered  in  a free  land ; it  is  the 
insolent  dictation  of  despotism  ; its  authors  may  wish  for  fel- 
low-slaves, but  we  wish  for  fellow-citizens.  The  Catholics 
have  ever  addressed  the  Legislature  with  due  respect;  their 
submissive  conduct  is  unquestionable ; but  in  our  mind  they 
only  show  themselves  worthy  of  their  rights,  when  they  re- 
claim them. 

Is  it  meant  to  deny  them  the  right  of  petitioning? — To 
question  their  right  of  meeting  peaceably  for  that  purpose  a- 
mounts  to  such  a denial.  Tins  would  be  a false  as  well  as  a 
most  mischievous  doctrine ; for  it  would  necessarily  throw  the 
subject  upon  the  alternative  of  violence.  He  must  either  suf- 
fer or  resist;  and  of  course  he  must  silently  sink  under  des- 
potism, or  break  out  into  anarchy.  When  the  innocent  are 
punished  by  law,  the  severity  of  negro- servitude  alone  could 
preclude  them  from  the  right  of  petitioning. 

If  the  charges  made  against  the  Catholic  Committee  were 
founded  in  truth,  grand  juries,  under  the  obligations  of  their 
oath  and  public  station,  should  have  presented  them — if  false, 
then  have  grand  juries  been  guilty  of  defamatory  libels. 

What  security  do  w^e  require  of  our  Catholic  brethren?— 
Political  mistrust  has  not  yet  devised  a test,  which  they,  have 
not  cheerfully  taken.  The}"  disclaim  all  those  abominable 
principles  inconsistent  with  good  government  which  have  been 
falsely  imputed  to  them  by  those  ’wdiose  monopoly  was  sus- 
tained by  the  divisions  of  their  country.  They  avow  their 
support  of  the  church  establishment.  They  are  even  will- 
ing to  worship  that  new-born  chimera, — The  Protestant  A- 
scendancy,”  provided  the  jealous  idol  may  be  appeased  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  the  elective  franchise  and  the  trial  by  jury. 
Popery  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with  but  in  the  statute-book. 
The  Catholics  stand  before  us  as  political  Protestants,  for  they 
protest  against  the  errors  of  the  state,  and  endeavor  to  esta- 
blish the  reformation  of  the  constitution. 
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Will  the  men  who  suborn  this  upstart  zeal  for  the  integri* 
ty  of  the  constitution,  submit  their  labors  for  its  preservation 
during  some  years  past  to  a candid  and  critical  examination  ? 
Short  is  the  catalogue  of  their  services — what  has  signalized 
their  |>olitical  career  ? What,  but  an  uniform  exertion  to  sti', 
fle  all  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  Irish  freedom?  Indig- 
nant at  the  odious  review,  and  the  treacherous  consistency  of 
their  present  conduct,  we  gladly  turn  away  to  acknowledge 
with  pride,  that  the  virtuous  founder  of  the  Revolution  of 
1782  is  also  the  leader  in  the  great  patriotic^work  of  this  day. 

As  for  our  part,  associated  for  the  attainment  of  uni\ersal 
emancipation  and  representative  legislature,  we  cannot  separate 
our  duty  to  our  country  from  our  duty  to  our  countrymer?.  The 
grievances  they  suffer  are  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ; the 
relief  they  solicit  is  the  relief  of  the  nation  ; and  as  the  only 
true  policy  of  states  as  well  as  of  individuals  is  Justice,  we 
cherish  the  grateful  hope,  that  the  rising  spirit  of  union  in  « 
liberal  age  is  the  harbinger  of  its  triumph. 

Signed  by  order, 

THOMAS  W^RIGHT,  sec. 

UNITED  IRISHMEN  OF  DUBLIN. 

TUB  HOX.  SIMOX  BUTLER  JX  THE  CHAIR, 

THE  Society  of  United  Irishmen  in  Dublin,  address 
the  Friends  of  the  People  at  London.  Impressed  with  the  re- 
semblance in  the  title,  nature  and  destination  of  their  respec- 
tive institutions ; and  acting  under  that  fraternity  of  feeling, 
which  such  a coincidence  naturally  inspires — the  title  which 
you  bear  is  a glorious  one,  and  we  too  are  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple. If  we  be  asked,  who  are  the  people?"  we  turn  not 
our  eyes  here  and  there,  to  this  party,  or  to  that  persuasion, 
and  cry,  “ L©  ! the  people but  we  look  around  us  v.  ithout 
partiality  or  predilection,  and  we  answer,  the  multitude  of 
human  beings,  the  living  mass  of  humanity  associated  to  exist. 


to  subsist,  and  to  be  bapp3n  In  them  and  them  only,  we  find 
the  original  of  social  authority,  the  measure  of  political  va- 
lue, and  the  pedestal  of  legitimate  power. 

As  friends  of  the  people,  upholding  their  rights,  and  de- 
ploring their  sufferings,  the  great  object  of  this  society  is  a 
real  representation  of  the  Irish  nation  in  an  Irish  parliament ; 
and  as  friends  of  the  whole  people,  we  support  the  necessity 
of  Catholic  emancipation  as  a means  of  making  representation 
what  it  ought  to  be,  free,  equal,  and  entire.  If  the  people  of 
one  country  be  not  obliged  to  obey  the  laws  of  another,  on 
the  same  principle  when  the  people  resident  in  a country, 
have  no  sort  of  influence  over  the  legislature,  that  legislature 
will  receive  rather  a discretional  acquiescence  than  legitimate 
obedience ; and  as  this  discretional  state  is  dangerous,  be- 
cause precarious,  a change  becomes  necessary  for  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  nation,  violence  being  the  last  measure 
to  which  rational  beings  will  resort. 

The  present  state  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  population  is 
upwards  of  four  millions,  three  of  which  are  of  the  Catholic 
religion  ; and  with  regard  to  political  freedom, — 

1 . The  state  of  Protestant  representation  is  as  follows  : 
17  boroughs  have  no  resident  elector;  I6  have  but  one  ; I6 
have  from  2 to  5 ; 90  have  13  electors  each  ; 99  persons  re- 
turn for  106  venal  boroughs,  that  is  212  members  out  of  300, 
the  whole  number.  54  members  are  returned  by  five  noble- 
men and  four  bishops,  and  borough  influence  has  given  land- 
lords such  power  in  the  counties  as  makes  them  boroughs  also 
—53  peers  nominate  124  members,  and  influence  10,  so  that 
22s  are  returned  by^  106  individuals,  leaving  only  72  out  of 
300  to  the  free  election  of  the  people.  One  lord  who  nomi- 
nates 4 members,  is  not  a peer  of  Ireland,  and  eleven  lords  w'ho 
are  Irish  peers,  are  absentees,  and  spend  their  fortunes  out  of 
the  realm  ; to  the  representation  of  v/hich  they  send  their 
commands  and  are  obeyed,  notwithstanding  two  solemn  votes 
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of  the  Commons  against  this  high  infringement  of  their  liber- 
ties and  privileges.  In  short,  representation,  which  in  its  na- 
ture is  only  a deposit,  has  been  converted  into  a property, 
and  that  constitution  which  is  founded  on  equal  liberty,  and 
which  declares  that  no  tax  shall  be  levied  without  the  ‘good 
will’  of  the  people,  is  totally  perverted  in  its  principles,  and 
corrupted  in  its  practice  ; yet  the  majesty  of  the  people  is  still 
quoted  with  affected  veneration  ; and  if  the  crown  be  osten- 
sibly placed  on  a part  of  the  Protestant  portion,  it  is  placed  in 
mockery,  for  it  is  encircled  with  thorns. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Catholics,  the  following  is  the  sim- 
ple and  sorrowful  fact : — Three  millions,  every  one  of  whom 
has  an  interest  in  the  state,  and  collectively  give  it  its  value, 
are  taxed  without  being  represented,  and  bound  by  laws  to 
which  they  have  not  given  consent.  They  now  require  a 
share  of  political  liberty,  in  the  participation  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  of  civil  liberty  in  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
grand  juries.  There  can  be  no  civil  without  political  liberty, 
and  in  requiring  the  right  of  suffrage  they  in  reality  demand 
only  a safeguard  for  their  religion,  iheir  property  and  their 
lives. 

The  code  of  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  reduced  op- 
pression into  a system.  The  action  and  pressure  of  this  sys- 
tem continually  accumulating  without  any'  re-action  on  the 
part  of  the  sufferers,  sunk  in  the  lethargy  of  servitude,  have 
confirmed  the  governing  portion  of  the  people  in  a habit  of  do- 
mination. This  habit,  mixing  with  the  antipathies  of  past  times, 
and  the  irritations  of  the  moment,  has  impressed  a strange 
persuasion  that  the  rights  of  the  plurality  are  Protestant  pro- 
perty, and  that  the  birth-right  of  millions,  born  and  to  be  bom, 
continue  the  spoils  of  war  and  booty  of  conquest.  The  per- 
version of  the  understanding  perverts  the  heart,  and  this  Pro- 
testant ascendancy,  as  it  calls  itself,  uniting  power  with  pas- 
sion, and  hating  the  Catholics  because  it  has  injured  them. 
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r.  a bare  inquisitorial  suspicion,  insufficient  to  criminate  an 
individual,  would  erase  a whole  people  from  the  roll  of  citi- 
zenship, and  for  the  sins  (if  they  were  sins)  of  remote  ances- 
tors would  attaint  their  remotest  posterity.  We  have  read, 
and  read  with  horror,  that  Louis  XI.  ordered  the  children  to 
be  placed  under  the  scaffold  where  the  father  was  beheaded, 
that  they  might  be  sprinkled  with  his  blood. 

Is  it,  we  think,  by  this  unequal  distribution  of  popular 
privilege,  that  its  very  nature  has,  in  this  kingdom,  been 

corrupted,  and  from  the  moment  that  equality  of  rights  was 

• 

overturned,  and  general  liberty  became  particular  power,  the 
public  mind  has  been  split  into  a conflict  of  factions.  General 
distribution  of  the  elective  franchise  would  make  corruption 
impracticable,  but  when  common  right  becomes  the  property  of 
person,  party,  or  persuasion,  it  acquires  a value  equally  unna- 
tural and  unconstitutional  ; is  bought  and  sold  ; rises  and  falli 
like  any  marketable  commodity.  The  deprivation  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  on  the  one  hand,  robs  a great  majority  of  the 
nation  of  an  invaluable  blessing  ; and  its  accumuiation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestant  portion,  operates  on  that  very  portion 
as  a curse.  The  right  of  all,  heaped  up  and  hoarded  by  the 
few,  becomes  a public  pest,  and  the  nutriment  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  changed  into  its  poison.  The  iniquitous  monopoly  rots 
in  boroughs  ; spreads  its  contagion  through  counties ; taints 
morals  and  manneis  ; makes  elections  mere  fairs  for  the  traffic 
of  franchise  and  the  sale  of  men  ; in  place  of  that  nationality 
of  mind  which  spreads  its  parental  embrace  around  a wliole 
people,  substitutes  the  envious,  excluding  spirit  of  selfish 
corporations  ; and  swelling,  at  length,  into  monstrous  and 
gigantic  ascendancy,  holds  forth  a hundred  thousand  hands 
to  bribe  and  betray,  and  tramples  with  a hundred  thousand 
feet  on  those  miserable  millions  who  have  lost  their  only  guar- 
antee against  injustice  and  oppression. 


liiRtructed  by  the  genius  of  the  constitution,  and  the  genu- 
ine spirit  of  the  law  s ; instructed,  of  late,  by  all  that  has  been 
spoken,  or  written,  or  acted,  or  suffered  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ; instructed  by  the  late  revokition  in  America,  by  the 
late  revolution  in  Ireland,  by  the  late  revolutioa  in  France; 
hearing  of  all  that  has  been  done  over  the  face  of  the  globe 
for  Liberty,  and  feeling  all  that  can  be  suffered  from  the  want 
of  it  ; reading  the  charter  of  independence  to  Ireland,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  spirit-stirring  voice  of  her  great  deliverer;  actu- 
ated, in  fine,  by  that  imperishable  spark  in  the  bosom  of  man 
which  the  aervitude  of  a century  may  smother,  but  cannot  ex- 
-tinguish,  the  Catholics  of  this  country  have  been  lessoned  in- 
to liberty,  have  learned  to  know  their  rights,  to  be  sensible  of 
their  wrongs,  and  'to  detail  by  peaceable  delegation,  their 
grievances,  rather  than  endure  without  obedience.  Ycaj  ! — in 

cither  kingdoms,  who  repioach  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  for  as- 
serting the  rights  of  nature,  burn  your  books,  tear  your  char- 
ters, break  down  your  free  press,  and  crumble  to  pieces  those 
moulds  which  have  cast  liberty  in  so  fair  a form,  as  to  make 
Catholics  feel  what  Protestants  have*  felt,  and  join  their  ad- 
miration and  love  with  those  of  .1  worshipping  world. 

' This  society  and  many  other  societies  have  associated  to 
create  that  union  of  power,  and  that  brotherhood  of  affection 
among  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  which  is  the  interest 
as  well  as  duty  of  all.  We  are  all  k*ishmen,  and  our  object  is 
to  unite  the  different  descriptions  of  religion  in  the  cause  of 
our  common  country.  From  the  most  opposite  points  in  the 
wide  circumference  of  religion  we 'tend  with  kicreasing  velo- 
city to  the  same  centre  of  political  union,  h reform  in  parlia- 
ment preceding  Catholic  enfranchisement  would  be  in  its  na- 
ture partial  and  exclusive,  and  unless  a reform  immediately 
follow's  that  emancipation  (which  it  will  certainly  do)  the  ex- 
tension of  elective  franchise,  would  only  add  te  the  mass  of 
corruption.  The  centre  of  our  union  is  fixed  and  immoveable. 

L 1 
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The  Presbyterian  r/ishes  for  national  freedom. — The  Catholic 
aspires  to  nothing  more  ; nor  can  either  of  them  be  brought  to 
believe  that  those  varieties  of  religious  faith,  which  may  be 
deemed  the  pleasures  of  the  Creator,  should  be  made  the  en- 
gines of  political  torture  to  any  of  his  creatures.  Too  long 
have  our  people  been  set  in  array  of  battle  against  each  other  ; 
too  long  have  the  rancor  and  revenge, of  our  ancestors  been 
left  as  a legacy  of  blood  to  their  posterity  ; too  long  has  one 
limb  of  the  social  bodj’  been  tied  down,  until  it  had  nearly  lost 
all  feeling,  life  and  energy.  It  is  our  wish,  it  is  our  hope,  to 
give  Ireland  the  full  and  free  po‘ session  of  both  lier  arms,  her 
Catholic  arm  as  w ell  as  her  Protestant  arm,  that  she  may  the 
better  embrace  her  friends  or  grapple  with  her  foes.'  • 

Such  are  the  principles  and  practice  of  our  institution^ 
which  having  neither  pow  er  nor  patronage,  but  merely  the  c- 
nergy  of  honesty,  has  not  only  been  distinguished  by  the  ca- 
lumnies of  those  who  are  born  only  to  bite  the  heel,  and  be 
crushed  under  foot,  but  has  been  honored  by  the  obloquy  of 
men  who  fill  the  first  offices  in  the  state.  From  them  we  ap- 
peal to  natural  right,  and  eternal  justice,  wliich  ought  ever  to 
be  established  without  compromise  or  reservation.  From  them 
we  appeal  to  those  who  call  themselves  friends  of  the  people. 
Look  not  upon  Ireland  with  an  eye  of  indiffet^ence.  The  pe- 
riod of  Irish  insignificance  is  p issing  fast  away.  If  the  nation 
ever  appeared  contemptible,  it  w^as  because  the  nation  did  not 
act ; but  no  sooner  in  tlic  late  war  was  it  abandoned  by  Go- 
vernment^ than  it  rose  to  distinction  as  a people.  As  to  any 
union  between  the  islands,  believe  us  when  w«  assert,  that  our 
union  rests  upon  our  mutual  independence.  We  shall  love 
each  other,  if  we  be  left  to  ourselves.  It  is  the  union  of  minds 
that  ought  to  bind  these  nations  together.  Reciprocal  interests 
and  mutual  wants  will  ever  secure  mutual  affection  ; but  were 
any  other  union  to  be  forced,  and  force  only  could  effect  it,  you* 
would  endanger  j'our  liberties,  and  we  should  lose  6ur rights; 
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yen  would  feel  the  influence  of  the  crown  increase  beyond  all 
sufferance,  and  we  should  lose  the  name  and  energies  of  a peo- 
ple, with  every  hope  of  raising  to  its  merited  station  in  the 
map  of  mankind  this  noble  and  neglected  island  **  for  which 
God  has  done  so  much  and  Man  so  little.’' 

Signed  by  Order, 

THOMAS  WRIGHT,  sac. 

Dublin^  Octuher  26/^,  1793*  ^ 

November  %% 

ADDRESS  FROM  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  lUiSriMEN  IN  DUBLIN, 

- TO  TUE 

DELEGATES  FOR  FROMO 1 ING  A REFORM 

IJi  SCOTLAND. 

WILLIAM  DREN.\  AN,  CHAIRMAN,  ; 

ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON  ROWAN,  SEC, 

WE  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  in  the  spirit  of  ci- 
vil union,  in  the  fellow  ship  of  a just  and  a common  cause. 
We  greatly  rejoice  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  moves  over  the 
face  of  Scotland;  that  light  seems  to  break  from  the  chaos  of 
her  internal  government ; and  that  a country  so  respectable 
for  her  aulainments  in]  science,  in  arts,  and  in  arms  ; for  men 
of  literary  eminence  ; for  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  her 
people,*  now  acts  from  a conviction  of  the  union  between  vir- 
tue, letters  and  liberty ; and,  now  rises  to  distinction,  not  by 
a'  calm,  contentetl,  secret  wish  for  a reform  in  parliaments 
but  by  openly,  actively,  and  urgently  willing  it,  with  the  u- 
nity  and  energy  of  an  embodied  nation.  We  rejoice  that  you ' 
do  not  consider  yourselves  as  merged  and  melted  dow’n  into 
another  country,  but  that  in  this  great  national  qu'^stion,  you 
are  still — Scotland — the  land  where  Buchanan  wrote,  and 
Fletcher  spoke,  and  Wallace  fought.  . 

Aw’ay  from  us  and  from  our  children  those  puerile  antipa- 
tliie#  so  unworthy  of  the  manhood  of  nations,  which  insulate 
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imlividuals  as  well  as  countries,  and  drive  the  citizen  back  to- 
the  savage.  We  esteem  and  we  respect  you.  We  pay  me- 
rited honor  to  a nation  in  general  well  educated,  and  well  in- 
formed, because  v/e  know  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  is 
the  cause  and  effect  of  all  civil  and  religious  despotism.  VVe 
honor  a nation  regular  in  tlseir  lives,  and  strict  in  their  man- 
ners,^  because  -''e  conceive  private  morality  to  be  the  only 
secure  foundation  of  public  policy.  We  honor  a nation  emi- 
nent for  men  of  genius,  and  we  trust,  that  they  vdll  now  ex- 
ert themselves  noi^so  much  in  perusing  and  penning  the  his- 
tories of  other  countries,  as  in  making  their  own  a subject  for 
the  historian,  k'fay  we  venture  to  observe  to  them  that  man- 
kind have  been  too  retrospective — canonized  antiquity,  and 
undervalued  themselves.  Man  has  reposed  on  ruins,  and  rest- 
ed his  head  on  some  fragments  of  the  temple  of  liberty,  or  at 
most  amused  himself  in  pacing  the  measurement  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  nicely  limiting  its  proportions;  not  reflecting  that 
this  temple  is  truly  Catholic,  the  ample  earth  its  areai  and  the 
arch  of  heaven,  its  dome. 

We  will  lay  open  to  you  our  hearts.  Our  cause  is  your 
cause — If  there  is  to  be  a struggle  between  us,det  it  be  which 
nation  shall  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  mind : let  this  be  the 
noble  animosity  kindled  between  us,  who  shall  first  attain  that 
free  constitution  from  which  both  are  equidistant ; wlio  shall 
first  be  the  saviour  of  the  empire. 

The  sense  of  both  countries  with  respect  to  the  intolera- 
ble abuses  of  the  constitution  has  been  clearly  manifested, 
and  proves  that  our  political  situations  are  not  dissimilar;  that 
our  rights  and  wrongs  are  the  same.  Out  of  counties  in 
Ireland,  29  petitioned  for  a reform  in  parliament;  and  out  of 
56  of  the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  50  petitioned  for  a reform 
in  their  internal  structure  and  government.  If  we  be  rightly 
informed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  popular  election  in  Scot- 
land. The  people  who  ought  to  possess  that  weight  in  the 
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poMiical  scnW,  which  might  bind  them  to  the  soil,  and  make 
them  cling  to  the  constituticn,  are  now  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
blown  abrocd  bj  the  least  impulse,  and  scattered  throrgh  o» 

, ther  countries,  m-erely  because  -they  hang  so  loosely  to  their 
own,  I'hey  have  no  share  in  the  national  Firn*,  and  are  ag- 
grieved not  only  by  irregular  and  illegal  exaction  of  taxes ; 
by  misrule  and  mismanagement  of  corporations;  by  miscon- 

V 

^duct  of  self-elected  and  irresponsible  magistrates  ';  by  waste  of 
public  property  ; and  by  want  of  conipetent  judicatures;  but, 
in  our  opinion,  most  of  all,  by  an  inadequate  parliamentary 
representation — for  we  assert,  that  45  commoners  and  l6  peers 
are  a pitiful  representation  for  two  millions  and  a half  of  peo- 
ple; particularly' as*  your  commoners  consider  themselves  not 
as  the  representatives  of  that  p^nple,  but  of  the  councils  of 
the  boroughs  by  whom  the}'  are  elected. 

Exclusive  charter?  in  favor  of  boroughs,  monopolize  the 
general  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  act  must  be  absurd 
whicit  precludes  all  other  towms  from  the  power  of  being  re- 
•tored  to  their  ancient  freedom. 

We  remember  that  heretable  jurisdiccions  end  feudal  pri- 
vileges, though  expressly  reserved  by  the  act  of  union  (20th 
art.)  were  set  aside  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  17-1-6,  and  we 
think  that  there  is  much  stronger  ground  at  present,  for  re- 
storing to  the  mass  of  the  people  their  alienated  rights,  and 
to  the  constitution  its  spirit  and  its  integrity. 

Look  now,  vre  pray  you,  upon  Ireland.  Long  was  thii 
unfortunate  island  the  prey  of  prejudiced  factions  and  ferocious 
parties.  The  rights  or  rather  duties  of  conquest  were  dread- 
fully abused,  and  the  Catholic  religion  was  made  the  perpetu- 
al pretext  for  subjecting  the  state  by  annihilating  the  citizen, 
and  destroying  rot  the  religious  persuasion  but  the  man ; not  • 
popery  but  the  people.  It  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the 
part  of  the  nation  which  is  truly  colonial,  reflected  that 
though  their  ancestors  had  been  victorious,  they  themselves 
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■were  now  included  in  the  general  subjection ; subduing  only 
to  be  subdued,  and  trampled  upon  by  Britain  as  a servile  de- 
pendency. When,  therefore,  the  Protestants  began  to  suffer 
what  the  Catholics  had  suffered  and  were  suffering ; when 
from  serving’  as  the  instruments,  they  were  made  themselves 
the  objects  of*  foreign  domination,  then  they  became  conscious 
they  had  a country  ; and  then  they  felt — an  Ireland.  They 
resisted  Brivish  :*."  iainioB,  renounced  colonial  subserviency, 
and  following  the  example  of  a Catholic  parliament  just  a cen- 
tury before,  they  asserted  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  legis- 
lative competency  of  this  island.  A sudden  light  from  Ame- 
rica shone  through  our  prison.  Our  volunteers  arose.  The 
chains  fell  from  our  hands.  We  followed  Grattan,  the  angel 
of  our  deliverance,  and  in  1752  Ireland  ceased  to  be  a pro- 
vince and  became  a nation.  But,  with  reason,  should  w'e  de- 
spise and  renounce  this  Revolution  as  merely  a transient  burst 
through  a bad  habit ; the  sudden  grasp  of  necessity  in  despair, 
from  tyranny  in  distress,  did  we  not  believe  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  sLili  in  train  ; that  it  is  less  the  single  and  shining  act 
of  82,-  than  a series  of  national  improvements  -w  hich  that  act 
ushers  in  and  announces ; that  it  is  only  the  herald  of  liberty 
and  glory,  ef  Catholic  emancipation,  as  well  as  Protestant  in- 
dependence; that  in  short  this  revolution  indicates  new  j^rin- 
ciples,'  foreruns  new  practice,  and  lays  a foundation  for  ad- 
vanciBg  the  whole  people  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
diffusing  equal  and  permanent  happiness. 

British  supremacy  changed  its  aspect,  but  its  essence  re- 
mained the  s.‘vme.  First  it  was  force,  and  on  the  event  of  the 
late,  re  volution,  it  became  influence;  direct  hostility  shifted 
into  Systematic  corruption,  silently  drawing  off  the  virtue  and 
vigor  of  the  island,  without  shock  or  explosion.  Corruption, 
that  glides  into  every  place, , tempts  every  person,  taints  eve- 
ry principle,  infects  the  political  mind  through  all  its  relations 
and  dependencies ; so  regardless  ef  public  character  as  to  set 
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the  highest  honors  to  sale,  and  to  purchase  boroughs  with  the 
price  of  such  prostitution ; so  regardless  of  private  morality, 
as  to  legalize  the  licentiousness  of  the  lowest  and  most  perni- 
cious gambling,  and  to  extract  a calamitous  revenue  from  the 
infatuation  and  intoxication  of  the  people.  . 

The  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  now  sensible  that  nothing 
could  counteract  this  plan  of  debilitating  policy,  but  a radi- 
cal reform  in  the  house  of  the  people,  and  that  without  such 
reform,'  the  revolution  itself  was  nominal  and  delusive.  The 
wheel  merely  turned  round,  but  it  did  not  move  forward,  and 
they  were  as  distant  as  ever  from  the  goal.  They  resolved. — 
They  convened. — They  met  with  arms. — They  met  without 
them, — They  petitioned. — But  all  in  vain  ; for  they  were  but 
a portion  of  the  people.  Then  they  looked  around,  and  be- 
held their  Catholic  countrymen.  Three  millions — we  repeat 
it — three  millions  taxed  without  being  represented,  bound  by 
laws  to  which  they  had  not  given  consent,  and  politically  dead 
in  their  native  land.  The  apathy  of  the  Catholic  mind  chan- 
ged into  sympathy,  and  that  begot  an  energy  of  sentiment 
and  action.  They  had  eyes,  and  they  read.  They  had  ears, 
and  they  listened.  They  had  hearts,  and  they  felt.  They 
said — Give  us  our  rights  as  you  value  your  own.  Give  us 
a share  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  the  elective  franchise, 
and  the  trial  by  jury.  Treat  us  as  men,  and  wc  shall  treat 
you  as  brothers.  Is  taxation  without  representation  a griev- 
ance to  three  millions  across  the  Atlantic,  and  no  grievance 
to  three  millions  at  your  doors  > Throw  down  that  pale  of 
persecution  wliick  still  keeps  up  civil  war  in  Ireland,  and 
make  us  one  people.  We  shall  then  stand,  supporting  and 
supported,  in  the  assertion  of  that  liberty  which  is  due  to  all, 
and  which  all  should  unite  to  attain.” 

It  was  just — and  immediately  a principle  of  adhesion  took 
place  for  the  first  time,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
All  religious  persuasions  found  in  a political  union  their  com- 
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mon  duty  and  their  common  salvation.  In  this  society,  and 
its  affiliated  societie5,  the  Catholic  and  the  Preshylerrari  are  at 
this  instant  holdir."  out  their  hands  and  opening  their  hearts 
to  each  other,  agreeing  in  principles,  concurring  in  practice. 
We  unite  for  immediate,  ample,  and  substantial  justice  to  the 
Catholics,  and  when  that  is  attained,  a combined  exertion  for 
a reform  in  parliament  / is  the  condition  of  our  compact,  and 
the  seal  of  our  commtinion, 

British  supremacy  takes  alarm.  The  haughty  monopolists 
of  national  power  and  common  right,  who  crouch  abroad,  to 
domineer  at  home,  now  look  w ith  more  surprise  and  less  con- 
tempt on  this  ‘ besotted’  people.  A new  artifice  is  adopted, 
and  that  restless  dominr^tion  which  at  first  ruled  as  open  war, 
by  the  length  of  the  sword;  then,^  as  covert  corruption,  by 
the  strength  of  the  poiconj  now  assumes  the  style  and  title  of 
Protestant  Ascendancy  ; calls  down  the  name  of  religion  from 
heaven  to  sow  discord  on  earth  : to  rule  by  anarchy  ; to  keep 
up  distrust  and  antipathy  among  parties,  among  persuasions, 
among  families,  nay,  to  make  the  passions  of  the  individuals 
struggle,  like  Cain  and  Abel,  in  the  very  home  of  the  heart, 
and  to  convert  every  little  paltry  necessity  that  accident,  in- 
dolence, or  extravagance,  bring  upon  a man,  into  a pander  for 
the  purchase  of  his  honesty  and  the  murder  of  his  reputation, 
'We  will  not  be  the  dupes  of  such  ignoble  artifices.  We 
see  this  scheme  of  strengthening  political  persecution  and 
state  inquisition,  by  a fresh  infusion  of  religious  fanaticism-— 
but  we  will  unite,  and  we  \/i]l  be  free.  Universal  emancipa^ 
iion  tvith' representative  legislature  is  the  polar  principle  which 
guides  our  society,  and  shall  guide  it  through  all  the  tumult 
of  factions  and  fluctuations  of  parties.  It  is  not  upon  a coa- 
lition of  opposition  with  ministry  that  we  depend,  but  upon  a 
coalition  of  Irishmen  with  Irishmen,  and  in  that  coalition 
alone  we  find  an  object  worthy  of  reform,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  strength  and  sinew  both  to  attain  and  secure  it.  It 
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We  have  encoiintererl  much  calumny.  We  have,  among  a 
thousand  contradictory  epithets  been  called  republicans  and 
levellers,  as  if  by  artfully  making  the  terms  appear  synony* 
mous,  their  nature  could  be  made  the  same ; as  if  a republican 
were  a leveller,  or  a leveller  a republican  ; as  if  the  only 
leveller  was  not  the  despot  who  crushes  with  an  iron  sceptre 
every  rank  and  clrcrree  of  society  into  one ; as  if  republican  or 
democratic  energy  was  not,  as  w'ell  as  aristocratical  privilege, 
or  regcl  prerogative,  sanctioned  by  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution,  by  all  those  memorable  precedents  which 
form  its  first  features,  and  by  which  the  just  and  virtuous 
struggles  of  our  ancestors,  recognized  by  successive  genera- 
tions, point  out  to  their  posterity  when  they  ought  to  inter- 
pose, and  how  long  thc}^  ought  to  suffer.  In  his  words,  w'hose 
name  rests  unknown,  but  whose  fame  is  immortal,  (Junius), 
we  desire  “ that  the  constitution  may  preserve  its  monarchical 
form,  but  we  would  have  the  manners  of  the  people  purely 
and  strictly  republican."  Are  you  not  sensible  that  this  cry 
of  republicanism,  as  the  clamour  against  Catholic  delegation, 
has  been  raised  and  prolonged  by  the  mischievous  malignity 
of  the  lower  gossips  of.  government,  merely  to  drown  the 
general  voice  for  reform,  like  the  state  manoeuvre  which  or- 
dered a flourish  of  trumpets,  and  alarum  of  drums,  at  the  side 
of  suffering  patriots,  when  they  wished  to  address  themselves 
to  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  people. — But  we  will  speak 
and  you  will  hear. — Yes,  countrymen,  we  do  desire  that 
extended  liberty  which  may  allow  you,  as  citizens,  to  do  what 
you  will,  provided  you  do  not  injure  another,  or  rather  to  do  all 
the  good  you  can  to  others,  without  doing  injustice  to  your- 
selves. Yes,  countrymen,  w'e  do  wish  for  an  equality  of 
rights  which  is  constitutional,  not  an  equality  cf  property 
which  is  impossible.  Yes,  countrymen,  w^e  do  long  for  ano- 
ther equality,  and  we  hope  yet  to  see  it  realized  : an  equality 
consisting  in  the  power  of  every  father  of  a family  to  acquire 
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subsistence,  >>ouie  little  capital  to  prove,  in  case  of  sickness, 
old  age,  or  misfortune,  a safeguard  for  his  body  and  for  his 
soul,  a hallowed  hoard  that  may  lift  him  above  the  hard  ne- 
cessity which  struggles  between  conscience  and  corruption  ; 
that  may  keep  his  heart  whole  and  his  spirit  erect,  while  his 
body  bends  beneath  its  burden ; make  him  fling  away  the 
wages  of  venality,  and  proudly  return  to  an  humble  home, 
where  a constitution  that  looks  alike  on  the  palace  and  the 
hovel,  may  stand  at  his  hearth  a tutelar  divinity,  and  spread 
the  Egis  of  equal  law  to  guard  him  from  the  revenge  of’  those 
who  offered  the  bribe  and  offered  it  in  vain.  Yes,  Irishmen, 
we  do  proclaim  it  our  dearest  wish,  to  see  a more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  life  through  the  low- 
est classes  of  the  community,  the  stamina  of  society  ; and  we 
assert  it  as  our  firm  belief,  that  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
elective  franchise  must  contribute  to  this  end ; for  national 
happiness  depends  upon  employment,  which  must  itself  spring 
from  industry  ; and  that  again  depends  on  liberty,  security  of 
person  and  property,  equal  law,  speedy  and  impartial  justice, 
and,  in  short,  on  that  tenure  in  the  state,  which  may  raise  the 
comcjunity  in  relative  value  as  in  self-estinfiation  ; make  the 
agency  of  the  people  instrumental  to  a good  government,  and 
the  re-agency  ©f  good  government  meliorate  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  people  ; bind  together  the  distinct,  and  hither- 
to contending  classes  of  society,  by  the  cement  of  reciprocity 
and  th*  interchange  of  obligations,  and  make  the  higher  ranks, 
balustrades  that  adora  the  arch,  feel  their  dependence  on  the 
people,  who  are  the  piles  that  support  it.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  so  far  republicans,  as  to  desire  a national  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  its  origin,  its  form,  its  features,  and  its  spirit ; rever- 
encing the  people,  not  conspiring,  with  every  other  rank, 
against  them,  against  their  privileges,  their  pleasures,  their 
homely  happiness,  their  fireside  enjoyment ; but  rather  cher- 


Ishing  the  elective  franchise,  the  poor  man’s  ewe  lamb,  antf 
stigmatizing  the  landlord,  who  would  despoil  him  of  it,  as  a 
traitor  to  the  constitution,  a robber  of  national  right,  and  a 
murderer  of  public  happiness. 

^ We  have  addressed  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  England, 
and  have  received  their  concurrence,  their  thanks,  and  their 
gratulation.  We  have  addressed  the  volunteers,— deliverers 
of  this  injured  land  ! — Have  we'  done  wrong  ? If  we  hare, 
tear  your  colors  from  the  staff — reverse  your  arms — muCle  your 
drums — beat  a funeral  march  for  Ireland — and  then  abandon 
the  corpse  to  fencibles,  to  militia,  to  invalids,  and  dismounted 
dragoons.  If  we  have  not  done  wrong,  and  wc  swear  by  the 
revolution  of  82  that  we  have  not, — go  on  with  the  zeal  of 
enterprizing  virtue,  and  a sense  of  your  own  importance,  to 
exercise  that  right  of  self-defence,  which  belongs  to  the  nation, 
and  to  infuse  constitutional  energy  into  the  public  will,  for 
the  public  good. 

We  now  address  Ireland. — Weaddressyou  as  a moral  per- 
son, having  a conscience,  a will,  and  an  understanding  ; bound 
not  only  to  preserve,  but  to  perfect  your  nature  ; the  nations 
around  you  to  witness  your  conduct,  and  a God  above  you  to 
reward  your  virtues,  or  to  punish  your  crimes.  We  speak  to 
you  as  man  to  mau, — reading  your  countenance,  remarking 
the  various  passions  that  now  shift  across  it,  and  striving  to 
recollect  a character  long  obliterated  by  foreign  influence,  or, 
after  short  and  fierce  developements,  becoming  the  same  dull 
blank  as  before.  Severed  as  you  have  always  Wen  into  coun- 
teracting interests  ; an  English  interest,  an  aristocratic  interest, 
a Protestant  interest,  and  a Catholic  interest, — all  contradistin- 
guished from  commonweal ; and  all,  like  the  four  elements, 
before  wisdom  moved  on  the  surface  of  the  deep,  exerting 
their  respective  influences  to  retain  a chaos  rather  than  create 
a constitution  ; actuated,  as  you  have  most  generally  been,  by 
circumstances  merely  external, — compressed  at  one  time  into 
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fortuitous  union  by  the  iron  circle  of  British  domiuatiot5,--ai 
an«ther  time,  by  the  panic  of  invasion  and  fear  of  famine/ 
when  a bankrupt  merchantry  and  embarrassed  gentry,  were 
starved  into  the  common  cause  of  a beggared  people,  wlioia 
government  had  first  pillaged,  and  then  abandoned; — at  the 
present  time,  perhaps  impelled  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary 
events  that  have  taken  place  on  the  Continent,  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  jour  real  character  is  still,  in  a great  measure, 
unknown  to  Europe,  to  Britain,  and  even  to  yourself.  It  is 
not  surprizing,  that  recollecting  the  past,  we  should  be  anxi- 
ous about  the  future ; — that  we  will  not  entirely  confide  in  the 
fugitive  splendor  of  the  moment,  the  passing  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  even  the  miraculous  conversi-an  of  parliament ; — never, 
never  satisfied  or  secure,  until  we  see  a representation  of 
that  people  in  that  parliament ; — until  we  can  see  Britain  and 
Ireland  connected  by  constitution,  not  by  corruption, — bv  e- 
qual,  not  by  strong  government ; — until  we  see  public  opi- 
nion, or  the  will  of  tlie  nation,  not  as  now,  acting  with  rude 
and  intermittent  shocks,  but  the  settled  and  central  balance 
of  the  political  order,  around  Mhich,  without  apparent  motion 
in  itself,  tlie  different  branches  of  the  legislature  may  revolve 
with  the  silence  and  regularity  of  the  planetary  system. 

We  address  your  understanding, — the  common  sense  of 
the  commonweal,  and  we  ask  you,  is  it  not  a truth,  that  where 
tilt  people  do  not  participate  in  the  legislature,  by  a delega- 
tion of  representatives,  freely,  fairly,  and  frequently  elected, 
there  can  be  no  public  liberty  ; Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  this 
tountry  there  is  no  representative  legislature ; because  the 
people  are  not  represented  in  the  legislature,  and  have  no  part- 
nership in  the  constitution  ? If  it  be  the  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  it  is  the  right  cf  every  commoner  in  this  realm 
to  have  a vote  in  the  election  of  iiis  representative  ; and  that 
without  suck  vote,  no  man  can  be  actually  represented,  it  is 
our  with,  in  that  case,  to  renovate  that  constitution,  and  to  re-. 
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js  rot  uf)oii  cxtern;il  circumstances,  upon  the  pledgee  of  man  or 
r.iinisler  wt*  <lepsncl,  but  upon  the  internal  energy  of  the  Irish 
Nati-nj.  We  will  not  buy  or  borrow  liberty  from , America  or 
fiom  France,  but  manufacture  it  ourselves,  and  work  it  up 
with  those  materials  which  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  furnish 
lliern  with  at  home.  We  do  not  worship  the  British,  far  less 
the  Irish  Constitution,  as  sent  down  from  heaven,  but  we  con- 
sider it  as  human  workmanship,  which  man  has  made,  and 
man  can  mend.  An  unalterable  constitution,  whatever  be  its 
name,  must  be  despotism.  It  is  not  the  constitution,  but  the 
people,  which  ought  to  be  inviolable,  and  it  is  time  to  recog- 
nize and  renovate  the  rights  of  the  English,  the  Scotch,  and 
tlie  Irish  nations. — Rights,  which  can  neither  be  bought  nor 
sold,  granted  by  charter,  or  forestalled  by  monopoly,  but 
w hich  nature  dictates  as  the  birthright  of  all,  and  which  it  is 
the  business  of  a constitution  to  define,  to  enforce,  and  to  es- 
tablish. If  government  has  a sincere  regard  for  the  safety  of 
the  constitution,  let  them  coincide  with  the  people  in  the  spee- 
dy reform  of  its  abuses,  and  not  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
them,  drive  that  people  into  republicanism. 

We  have  told  you  what  our  situation  was,  what  it  is,  what 
it  ought  to  be:  our  end,  a national  legislature;  our  means, 
an  union  of  the  whole  people.  Let  this  union  extend 
throughout  the  empire.  Let  all  unite  for  all,  or  each  man  suf- 
fer for  all.  In  each  country  let  the  people  assemble  in  peaces 
ful  and  constitutional  convention.  Let  delegates  from  each 
country  digest  a plan  of  reform,  best  adapted  to  th«f  situation 
and  circumstances  of  their  respective  nations,  and  let  the  le- 
gislatures be  petitioned  at  once  by  the  urgent  and  unanimous 
voice  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

You  have  our  ideas.  Answer  us,  and  that  quickly.  This 
is  not  a time  to  procrastinate.  Your  illustrious  Fletcher  has 
said,  that  the  liberties  of  a people  are  not  to  be  secured,  with- 
out passing  through  great  difficulties,  and  no  toil  or  labors 
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ought  to  bs  declined  to  preserve  a nation  from  slavery.  He 
spoke  well ; and  we  add,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  nation 
who  adventures  into  a conflict  for  freedom,  to  remember  it  is 
on  the  event,  however  absurdly,  depends  the  estimation  of 
public  '©pinion  ; honor  and  immortality,  if  fortunate ; if  o- 
therwise,  infamy  and  oblivion.  Let  this  check  the  rashness 
that  rushes  ^unadvisedly  into  the  conimiltal  of  national  charac- 
ter, or  if  that  be  already  made,  let  the  same  consideration  Im- 
pel, us  all  to  advance  with  active  not  passive  perseverance, 
with  manly  confidence  and  calm  determination,  smiling  with 
equal  scorn  at  the  bluster  of  official  arrogance,  and  the  whis- 
per of  private  malevolence,  until  we  have  planted  the  flag  of 
Freedom  on  the  summit,  and  are  at  once  victorious  and  secure. 


January  25,  1793. 

'tHK  SOCIETY  OF 

UNITED  IRISHMEN  OF  DUBLIN, 

TO  THE  IRISH  NATION. 

WILLIAM  DEENNAN.  CHAIRMAX. 

ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON  ROWAN,  SEC. 

IT  is  our  right  and  our  duty,  at  this  time  and  at  all  times, 
to  communicate  our  opinion  to  the  public,  whatever  may  be 
its  success  ; and  under  the  protection  of  a free-press,  itself 
protected  by  a jury,  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact,  we  will  ne- 
ver be  afraid  to  speak  freely  what  w'e  freely  think,  appealing 
for  the  purity  of  our  intentions  to  God,  and  as  far  as  these  in- 
tentions are  manifested  by  word,  writing,  or  action,  appealing 
to  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  judgment  of  our  country. 

On  the  pth  of  November,  1791,  was  this  society  founded. 
We  and  our  beloved  brethren  of  Belfast,  'first  began  that  civic 
union,  which,  if  a nation  be  a society  united  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage, has  made  Ireland  a nation  ; and  at  a time  when  all 
wished,  many  willed,  but  few'  spoke,  and  fewer  acted,  we. 
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Catholicg  and  Protestants,  joined  our  hands  and  our  hearts  to- 
gether; sunk  every  distinctive  appellation  in  the  name  liish- 
man  ; and  in  the  presence  of  God,  devoted  ourselves  to  uni- 
versal enfranchisement,  and  a real  representation . of  all  the 
people  in  parliament.  On  this  rock  of  right  our  little  ark 
found  a resting-place  ; gradually,  though  not  slowly,  through- 
out the  country,  other  stations  of  safety  appeared,  and  what 
before  was  agitated  sea,  became  firm  and  fertile  land.  From 
that  time  have,  tlte  body  and  spirit  of  our  Societies  increased, 
until  selfish  Corporations,  sunk  in  conscious  insignificance, 
have  given  way  to  a grand  incorporation  of  the  Irish  Peo- 
ple. 

We  have,  in  our  digest  of  the  penal  law’^s,  addressed  our- 
selves successfully,  to  the  good  sense,  humanity,  and  generous 
indignation  of  all  Ireland,  convincing  public  reason,  alarming 
pui)iic  conscience,  and  holding  up  this  collection  of  bloody 
fragments  as  a terrible  memorial  of  government  w ithout  jus- 
tice, and  of  legality  without  constitution.  It  has  been  oiu* 
rule  and  our  practice  never  to  enter  into  compromise  or  com- 
position with  a noxious  principle,  and  we  have  therefore  set 
our  face,  and  lifted  our  voice,  against  this  persecuting  and 
pusillanimous  coxle,  as  against  the  murderer  of  our  brother, 
eager  to  erase  the  whole  of  it  from  the  statute-book,  as  it  erased 
our  c(umtrymen  from  the  state,  and  wishing  to  proscribe  such 
an  incongruous  and  monstrous  conjunction  of  terms  as 
Penal  laws  not  only  from  a digest  of  the  laws  but  from,  the 
dictionary  of  the  language. 

It  has  appeared  our  duty,  in  times  such  as  these,  when  the 
bead  is  nothing  wdthout  the  heart,  and  with  men  such  as  >ve 
oppose,  not  only  to  write  and  speak,  but  to  act  and  suffer ; to 
reckon  nothing  hazardous,  provided  it  was  necessary;  to  come 
forward  with  the  intrepidity  which  a good  cause  inspires,  and 
a backward  people  required ; by  going  far  ourselves  to  make 
others  follow  faster,  though,  all  the  time  conjuring  us  to  re- 
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treat ; in  short,  to  mnhe  the  retrograde  stationary,  and  the 
stationary  progressive ; to  quicken  the  dead,  and  add  a soul 
to  the  living. 

Knowing  that  what  the  tongue  is  to  the  man,  the  press  is 
to  the  people,  though  nearly  blasted  in  our  cradle  by  the  sor- 
cery of  solicitors  of  law,  and  general  attornevs,  we  have  per- 
sisted with  cgurageons  perseverance  to  rally  round  this  forlorn 
hope  of  freedom,  and  to  maintain  this  citadel  of  the  constitu- 
tion, at  the  risqjie  of  personal  security,  property,  and  nil  thar 
was  dear  to  us.  They  have  come  to  us,  with  a writ  and  a 
warrant,  and  an  ex  officio  information,  but  we  have  come  to 
them  in  the  name  of  the  genius  of  the  British  constitution 
and  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Is  sedition  against 
the  officers  of  administration,  to  exercise  the  criminal  jnrisd lo- 
tion of  the  country,  and  is  sedition  against  the  people,  to  walk 
by  with  arrogant  impunity 

We  have  defended  the  violated  liberty  of  the  subject 
against  the  undefined  and  voracious  privilege  of  the  House  of 
«f  Commons,  treating  with  merited  scorn  the  insolent  menaces 
of  men  inflated  with  office,  and  not  only  have  we  maintained 
ihe  rights  of  the  people  at  the  bar  of  this  branch  of  the  legis-  ^ 
lature,  but  we  have,  at  the  bench  of  judicature,  vindicated  the 
right  of  the  nation,  its  real  independence  and  supremacy  ; 
demonstrating  that  general  inviolability  was  made  transmis- 
sible to  one  or  many  deputies,  to  tlie  utter  extinction  of  res- 
ponsibility, the  evasion  of  criminality  ; and  that  the  executive 
powder  of  imperial  and  independent  Ireland,  was  merely  a 
jingling  appendage  to  the  great  Seal  of  Great  Britain.  Not  a 
man  so  low,  that,  if  oppressed  by  an  assumption  of  power, 
civil  or  military,  has  not  met  "with  our  counsel,  our  purse 
and  our  protection  : not  a man  so  high,  that  if  acting  contrary 
to  populiir  right  or  public  independence,  we  have  not  de- 
nounced at  the  judgment  seat  of  justice,  and  at  the  equitable 
tvibiMal  of  public  opinion. 
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vlv'-  it?  «'j'<pen(kfl  animation,  by  giving  free  motion  and  full 
r-lay  to  its  vital  jn  indple.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitu- 
tion dot>s  not  fully  provide  for  an  impartial  and  adequate  re- 
presentation of  all  the  people  ; if  it  be  more  exclusive  than  in- 
clusive in  its  nature  ; if  it  be  a monopoly,  a privilege,  or  a pre- 
rogative ; in  that  case  is  our  desire  to  alter  it;  for  what  is  the 
constitution  to  us,  if  we  are  as  nothing  to  the  constitution  ? li 
the  constitution  made  for  you,  or  you  for  it  ? If  the  people 
do  not  constitute  a part  of  it,  what  is  it  to  them  more'  than  the 
ghost  of  Alfred ; and  what  are  principles  M'ithout  practice 
which  they  hear  and  read,  to  practice  without  principles  which 
they  see  and  feel  ? 

The  people  of  Ireland  want  political  power: — taxation 
without  consent,  and  legislation  without  representation,  is  not 
a partial  grievance,  or  a Catholic  grievance,  but  the  grievance 
of  the  nation.  The  elective  franchise  is  withheld  from  all, 
while  all  want  a constituency  in  the  constitution.  The  dis- 
franchised, and  the  unfranchised,  the  unrepresented,  and  the 
misrepresented, ‘the  Catholic  and  the  Presbyterian,  are  equally 
under  tlie  law,  and  out  of  the  constitution  : the  Protestant, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  it,  and  the  Catholic  who  wishes  to 
have  it,  are  equally  interested  in  having  it  free;  for  the  truth 
is,  that  the  whole  community  wants  that  emancipation  which 
is  necessary  to  a free  government ; we  can  give  no  truer  defi- 
nition of  slavery,  than  that  state  in  which  men  are  governed 
without  their  consent,  and  no  better  description  of  freedom, 
than  that  not  only  those  who  make  the  law,  should  be  bound 
by  the  law,  but  those  vvho  are  bound  by  the  law  should  have 
a share  in  the  making  it. 

AH  Ireland  knows  and  feels  that  the  people  are  ousted 
from  their  own  constitution,  and  that  in  a government  where 
they  have  no  participation,  the  King  must  become  a despot, 
and  the  nation  a slave.  Public  reason  is  convinced,  and  we 
assert  with  the  confidence  of  conviction,  that  ther,?  are  not  1 00 
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in  this  island,  ininsical  to  a renovation  of  the  genuine  constitu- 
tion, who  are  not,  at  the  same  time,  personally  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  its  corruptions  and  the  prolongation  of  its 
abuses.  The  time  is  come  when  the  nation  must  speak  for 
the  nation,  and  the  long  expected  hour  of  redemption  ap- 
proaches, perhaps  providentially  protracted,  until  the  universal 
voice  could  be  heard,  and  the*  universal  will  declared.  The 
nation  is  mie;  one  in  body,  one  ia  soul,  an  union  of  colors  in 
a single  ray  of  truth  ; and  the  same  inextinguishable  principle 
which  has  accomplished  many  bloodless  revolutions  in  our 
history  ; the  peaceful  revolution  of  79j  which  gained  a free 
trade,  the  peaceful  revolution  cf  S2,  which  gained  an  indepen- 
dence of  right  to  Ireland  ; will  consummate  her  imperfect 
freedom,  with  equal  safety,  honor  and  tranquillity,  by  the 
same  means,  a constitutional  interposition  of  the  people,  justi- 
fiable by  law,  reason,  right,  and  expediency.  The  honor  of 
Ireland,  her  dearest  interests,  present  and  future,  the  interest  of 
her  land-holders,  and  of  her  merchants,  her  commercial  credit, 
hfer  staple  manufacture,  are  all  involved  in  the  present  crisis, 
and  urgently  call  upon  you  to  declare  in  convention,  your  wish, 
your  will,  and  your  determination  ; that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  be  restored  to  that  true  representative  character 
which  w ould  regain  national  confidence,  most  effectually  sup- 
press all  particular  associations,  give  vigor  to  government,  and 
rest  to  the  perturbid  spirit  of  the  people. 

O,  Ireland ! Ireland  I country  to  which  we  have  clung  in 
all  our  misfortunes,  personal,  religious,  political ; for  whose 
freedom  and  happiness  we  are  here  solemnly  united ; for 
whcm,  as  a society  we  live ; and  for  whom  as  men,  if  hard 
necessity  commands  it,  we  are  ready  to  die  ; let  us  conjure 
you  not  to  abuse  the  present  precious  moment,  by  a self- 
extinguishment, by  a credulous  committal  of  your  judgment 
and  senses  to  the  direction  of  others,  by  an  idle  and  ideot  gaze 
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offices  from  all,  distinguish  between  sound  Hibemicism  an  d 
that  windy  patriotism,  wliich  is  now  puffing  and  blowing  in 
the  race  of  popularity.  Trust  as  little  to  your  friends  as  te 
your  enemies  iji  a matter  where  you  can  act  only  by  your- 
selves. The  will  of  tlie  nation  must  be  declared  before  any 
reform  ought  to  take  place. 

It  is  not  therefore  any  class  however  numerous,  any  society 
however  respectable,  any  subaltern  assembly  that  have  either 
right  or  competency  to  express  that  authoritative  will.  Nothing 
less  than  the  people  can  speak  for  the  people.  This  competcn- 
•y  resides  not  in  a few  freeholders  shivering  in  the  corner  of  a 
€ounty  hall,  but  only  in  the  whole  community  represented  in 
each  county,  (as  at  present  in  Antrim,)  by  parochial  delega- 
tion, and  then  from  each  county  by  baronial  delegation,  to  pro- 
vincial conventions,  the  union  of  which  must  form  the  awful 
- will  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Let  us  therefore  conclude,  by 
conjuring  the  county  meetings  now  assembling  to  follow  the 
example  of  Ulster,  and  by  appointing  delegates  to  a conven- 
tion of  their  respective  provinces,  to  unite  their  scattered  and 
insulated  wills  into  one  momentous  mass,  which  may  have  au- 
thority sufficient  to  make  a declaration  of  rights  in  behalf  of 
the  nation.  Then  wdll  the  Sovereign  graciously  interpose  ou 
the  petition  of  all  the  people ; the  reality  as  well  as  form  of 
good  Government  w ill  be  established  ; the  justice  of  the  con- 
stitution vindicated  ; and  when  all  this  complicated  system  of 
national  servitude  and  personal  oppression,  of  perverted  prin- 
ciple, and  base  practice,  shall  be  done  away,  men  shall  exceed- 
ingly vvender  how  a nation  that  boasted  of  a free  constitution, 
and  the  benignity  of  its  laws,  could  have  suffered  itself  to  be 
loaded  so  long  with  a burthen  £o  grievous  and  insupportable. 
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March  3,  1TD3. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF 

UNITED  I RISK  MEN  OF  DUBLIN. 

^ TO  THK  PEOPLE  OF  IRELASD. 

WE  have  often  addressed  you  in  your  cause  ; suffer  us  for 
once  to  address  you  in  our  own.  Two  of  the  officers  of  our 
Society  have  been  thrown  into  a common  prison,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  : — a procedure  so  extraordinary,  demands 
that  we  should  lay  before  you  the  whole  of  that  conduct 
which  has  brought  upon  the  Society  so  strong  an  exertion  of 
power. 

The  Society  of  United  Irisliraen  was  formed  in  November 
1791.  Their  principles,  their  motives,  and  their  objects,  were 
set  forth  in  their  declaration  and  their  test.  At  that  period  the 
spirit  of  this  nation  was  at  the  lowest  ebb ; the  great  religious 
sects  w'ere  disunited,  the  Protestants  were  disheartened  and 
sunk  by  the  memorable  defeat  of  their  convention  in  1783  ; 
the  Catholics,  without  allies  or  supporters,  accustomed  to  look  ) 
to  administration  alone  for  relief,  dared  scarcely  aspire  to  hope 
for  the  lowest  degree  of  emancipation,  and  even  that  hope  w as 
repelled  with  contumely  and  disdain ; — administration  was 
omnipotent,  opposition  was  feeble,  and  the  people  were — no- 
thing. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Ireland,  wdien  in  Belfast  and  in 
Dublin  two  societies  were  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  effectu- 
ating an  union  of  the  religious  sectSj  and  a parliamentary 
reform.  From  the  instant  of  their  formation  a new  aera  com- 
menced ; the  public  has  been  rouzed  from  their  stupor,  the 
ancient  energy  of  the  land  is  again  called  forth,  and  the  people 
seem  determined,  in  the  spirit  of  82,  to  demand  and  to  obtain 
their  long-lost  rights. 

The  first  measure  of  the  United  Irishmen  was,  a declara- 
tion in  favor  of  a full  and  complete  emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
lics. What  was  the  consequence  ? The  moment  that  great 
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unt]  rrprespcd  Ixjc'y  Si'.w  itself  supportet!  by  e single  ally,  they  ' 
SI  iiriied  tiic  vile  subjection  in  which  tliey  had  been  so  long 
held,  and  with  the  heavj’  joke  of  the  penal  laws  yet  hanging 
on  their  necks,  they  sunmnoned  their  representatives  from  the 
four  proviitces  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  determined  voice 
of  millions,  they  called  upon  their  sovereign  for  a total  aholi- 
tioii  of  that  abomln.'dde  and  bloody  code,  a code,  the  extent 
and  severity  of  which  was  first  made  known  by  a report  set 
f()rth  by  this  society,  and  compiled  by  the  knowledge  and 
industry  of  that  nian,  who  is  now  the  victim  of  his  disinter- 
este<l  pjrJn’otisrn,  and  who  in  publishing  to  the  world  the 
abominations  of  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  hai 
committed  a sin  against  corruption  whicli  can  never  be  for- 
given. 

If  the  knowledge  of  that  penal  code  has  been  useful,  if 
the  complete  union  of  the  religious  sects  has  been  beneficial, 
if  the  emancipation  of  Catholics  be  good  for  Ireland,  then  may 
this  Society  claim  some  merit,  and  some  support,  from  their 
countrymen. 

In  1791,  there  was  not  a body  of  men  in  Ireland  that 
ventured  to  speak,  or  scarce  to  think,  of  reforoi.  The  utmoat 
length  that  patriots  of  that  day  went,  was  to  attack  a fen  of 
the  out-works  of  corruption — the  Societies  of  United  Irishmen 
atorskied  her  in  the  citadel.  They  did  not  fritter  dow  n the 
public  spirit,  or  distract  the  public  attention,  by  a variety  of 
petty  measures ; they  were  not  afraid  to  clip  the  wings  of 
peculation  top  close,  or  to  cut  up  the  trade  of  parliament  by 
the  roots  : they  demanded  a parliamentary  reform  ; and  what 
has  been  the  consequence  ? The  cry  has  been  re-echoed  from 
county  to  county%  and  from  province  to  province,  till  every 
honest  man  in  the  nation  has  become  ardent  in  the  pursuit ; 
and  even  tlie  tardy  and  lingering  justice  of  parliament  ha* 
been  forced  into  a recognition  of  the  principle.  If,  then, 
reform  be  good  for  Ireland,  this  Society,  which  first  renewed 
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the  pursuit  of  that  great  object,  may  claim  some  merit,  and 
some  support  from  their  countrymen. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session  every  man  thought  that  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  on  the  two  great  questions  must 
be  gratified: — that  the  Catholics  must  be  completely  emanci- 
pated, and  a radical  reform  in  parliainen  effectuated ; but  this 
delusion  was  soon  removed.^  It  was  suddenly  discovered,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a strong  government  in  Ireland  ; a 
war  was  declared  against  France,  ruinous  to  the  rising  pros- 
perity of  this  country ; 20,000  regular  troops,  and  16,000 
militia,  were  voted,  and  the  famous  Gun-powder  Bill  passed, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties  in  parliament ; the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  a vigilant  centinel  for  the  public 
good,  warned  their  countrymen  of  the  danger  impending  over 
their  liberty  and  their  commerce  ; they  knew  in  doing  so  they 
were  exposing  themselves  to  the  fury  of  government,  but  they 
disregarded  their  owm  private  safety  when  the  good  of  their 
country  was  at  stake.  They  could  not  hope  to  stop  these  mea- 
sures, for  they  had  no  power,  but  w hat  they  could  they  did, 
they  lodged  their  solemn  protest  against  them,  before  the 
great  tribunal  of  the  nation. 

In  the  progress  of  the  present  session,  it  was  thought 
necessary  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  establish  a secret  com- 
mittee,* to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  now  exist- 
ing irt  a few'  counties  in  this  kingdom.  The  examination  of 
sevei'al  individuals  having  transpired,  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  felt  it  their  duty  to  step  forward  again,  and  to  give 
such  information  to  their  countrymen  as  might  be  necessary 
for  their  guidance.  They  stated  a few  plain  principles,  which 
they  did  then  and  do  now  conceive  to  be  sound  constitutional 
law.  But  now  the  measure  of  their  offences  was  full,  and  the 
heavy  hand  of  power  so  long  with-held,  was  to  fall  with  treble 
weight  upon  their  heads.  Their  chairman,  the  Hon.  Simon 
Butler,  and  their  secretary,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  were  summoned 
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before  the  House  of  Lords ; thej  T^ere  called  upon  to  avow  or 
disavow  the  publication ; they  avowed  it  at  once  with  the 
spirit  and  magnanimity  of  men  who  deserved  to  be  free ; for 
this  they  have  been  sentenced,  with  a severity  unexampled  in 
the  parliamentary  annals  of  this  country,  to  be  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  for  six  months,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  £500  each,  and 
to  remain  in  prison  until  the  said  fines  be  paid.  By  this  sen- 
tence, two  gentlemen,  one  of  noble  birth,  of  great  talents,  and 
elevated  situation  in  an  honorable  profession ; the  other,  a 
merchant  of  the  fairest  character,  the  highest  respectability, 
and  in  great  and  extensive  business,  are  tom  away  from  their 
families  and  connections,  carried  through  the  streets  with  a 
military  guard,  and  plunged  like  felons  into  the  common  gaol, 
where  they  are  at  this  instant  confined  among  the  vilest  male- 
factors, the  dross  and  refuse  of  the  earth,  and  this  sentence 
was  pronounced  by  a body,  who  are  at  once  judges  and  parties, 
who  measure  the  offence,  proportion  the  punishment,  and  from 
whose  sentence  there  lies  no  appeal  ! 

We  do  not  mention  here  criminal  prosecutions  instituted 
against  several  of  our  members  in  the  courts  of  law 
for  publishing  and  distributing  our  address  to  the  Volunteers 
of  Ireland  ; respect  for  the  existing  laws  of  our  country,  im- 
poses upon  us  a silence  which  no  provocation  shall  induce  us 
to  break,  >ve  know  when  juries  intervene,  that  justice  will  be 
done. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Society,  and  such  are  the  enor- 
mities which  have  drawn  upon  them  the  persecution  under 
which  they  now  labor.  Their  prime  offence  is  their  devoted 
attachment  to  reform ; an  attachment,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
a bad  administration  includes  all  political  sin  ; their  next  of- 
fence, is  an  ardent  wish  for  a complete  and  total,  not  a partial 
and  illusory,  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  Their  next  of- 
fence is  having  published  a strong  censure  on  the  impending 
ruinous  war,  on  the  militia  and  gun-powder  acts;  and  finallv. 
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the  crowuhig  offence  for  v^?hich  tlieir  olfieers  no'vr  lie  in  iraol, 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  having  ii^stmcted  llieir 
countrymen  in  what  they  cop.ceive  to  be  the  Ian  of  the  land, 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  might  be  summoned  beiore  the 
Secret  Committee. 

The  Society  now  submits  to  their  countrymen  a few  plant 
facts  .*-The  war  has  been  approved  by  Parliament;  36,CjO 
men  have  been  voted — to  be  employed  in  Ireland  ; the  gun- 
powder bill  is  passed  ; the  Volunteers  of  Dublin  have  been  in- 
sulted ; their  artillery  has  been  seized  ; soldiers  hourly  are 
seen  with  a Police  Magistrate  at  their  bead  parading  the  streets:,, 
entering  and  searching  the  houses  of  citizens  for  arms  ; and 
finally,  the  officers  of  the  only  society  w hich  had  spirit  to  ob- 
serve on  those  proceedings,  are  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 
This  is  what  has  been  done,  we  w ill  add  what  has  not  been 
done ; a complete  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  has  not  been 
granted,  and  a Reform  in  Parliament  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. 

We  have  now  submitted  to  our  country  the  whole  of  our 
-present  situation  ; with  that  country  it  rests  to  decide  upon 
our  conduct ; if  they  approve  it,  to  testify  their  approbation ; 
if  they  condemn  it,  to  express  that  condemnation.  The  mode 
of  doing  the  one  or  the  other  is  obvious.  In  one  province  the 
people  have  already  organized  themselves,  and  declared  their 
political  creed.  Let  the  other  provinces  follow  their  example. 
Let  the  national  convention  then  assemble  and  pronounce  the 
national  will.  That  will  must  have  its  due  weight. 

We  may  be  after  all  wrong  ; our  ardency  in  pursuit  of 
constitutional  liberty  may  be  such  as  our  countrymen  have  not 
yet  spirit  to  follow  ; in  that  case  we  must  desist,  but  we  shall 
desist,  not  from  conviction,  but  from  despair.  If  Irishmen  do 
not  w'iah  to  see  Catholics  completely  free  ; if  they  desire  the 
continuance  of  inveterate  abuse  and  corruption  ;'if  they  dread 
a reform  in  the  representatien  of  tl'C  people ; if  they  wish  to 
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behold  an  institution,  once  the  pride  and  boast  of  Ireland,  in- 
sulted, degraded,  and  plundered  of  their  arms;  if  they  are 
content  to  see  men  who  have  the  spirit  to  step  forward  and 
assert  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  country,  dragged  away 
like  felons,  and  thrown  into  the  common  gaol, — then  is  this 
Society  wrong  in  its  pursuits  and  in  its  practice.  V/e  l.ave 
no  right  to  agitate  with  notions  of  liberty,  now  perhaps  obso- 
lete, a land  which  is  determined  to  remain  sunk  in  the  lethar- 
gy of  corruption  ; it  is  our  principle,  that  if  a nation  wills  a 
bad  government,  it  ought  to  have  that  government.  We  have 
no  pow'er,  and  we  have  no  right,  to  force  men  to  be  free. 

Whatever  be  the  determination  of  our  countr3'men,  we  will 
do  our  duty  ; if  our  principles  shall  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion and  support  of  the  nation  nothing  shall  compel  us  to  quit 
that  line  of  conduct  w hich  our  conscience  and  our  honor  point 
•ut,  and  which  we  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  pursue. — In 
the  worst  event,  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  and  the  public 
determination,  we  shall  steadily  support  the  men  who  are  now, 
,411  the  honorable  discharge  of  their  duly,  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  this  Society,  of  Libertj^,  and  of  Ireland. 

June  7,  J793. 

UXITED  IRISHMEN  OF  DUKI.IN, 

Os  motion,  the  following  resolution  of  the  Catholic  Committee 
w'as  read  ; 

Resolved  that  it  is  with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  we  have 
observed  the  House  of  Commons,  in  this  session,  unani- 
mously taking  into  their  consideration,  that  most  important 
measure,  the  present  representation  of  the  people  in  Par- 
liament; and  we  do  most  earnestly  exhort  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  to  co-operate  with  their  Protestant  brethren,  in 
all  legal  and  constitutional  means  to  carry  into  effect,  that 
great  measure,  recognized  by  the  wisdom  of  pmliament, 
and  so  essential  to  the  freedom,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
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of  Ireland, — a Reform  in  the  representation  of  the  Feople 
in  the  Commons'  House.” 

Resolved,  that  this  Society  do  agree  to  the  following  Address 
to  their  Catholic  Countrymen. 

FELLOW-CITIZENS, 

WE  hasten  to  recognize,  under  this  new  and  endearing 
title,  a people  tried  by  experience,  and  schooled  by  adversity, 
who  have  signalized  their  loyalty  amidst  all  the  rigors  of  the 
law — who  have  proved  their  fidelity  to  a constitution  which 
with  respect  to  them  violated  all  its  ow-n  principles,  and  who 
have  set  an  example  of  patient  perdurance  in  religious  faith, 
while  for  a century  they  experienced  a persecution  equally 
abhorrent  from  every  maxim  of  good  government,  and  every 
principle  of  genuine  Christianity.  W’e  congratulate  our  coun- 
try on  such  a large  addition  to  the  public  domain  of  mind^ 
the  cultivation  and  produce  of  which  may,  in  some  degree, 
compensate  for  past  waste  and  negligence.  We  congratulate  the 
empire  that  the  loss  of  three  millions  across  the  Atlantic  issuppli- 
ed  by  the  timely  acquisition  of  the  same  number  at  home.  We 
congratulate  the  constitution  that  new  life  is  transfused  into 
its  veins  at  a period  of  decay  and  decrepitude ; and  we  trust 
that  the  heroism  which  suffered  with  such  constancy  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  Avill  now  change  into  a heroism  -that  shall 
act  with  equal  steadiness  and  consistency  for  the  freedom,  the 
honor  and  the  independence  of  this  country. 

By  the  wnse  benevolence  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  the  times,  by  the  union  of  religious  persuasions 
for  the  good  of  civil  society,  by  the  spirit,  prudence,  and  con- 
sistency of  the  Catholic  Committee,  who,  during  their  whole 
existence,  were  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  whose 
last  breatji  sanctified  the  expedience  and  necessity  of  a Parlia- 
mentary Reform  ; by  these  causes,  along  with  other  fortunate 
<oincid<  • ces,  you  have  been  admitted  into  tl.e  outer  court  of 
the  constltiuion.  Look  around  you— but  without  superstitious 
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awe,  or  idolatrous  prostration,  for  the  edifice  you  enter  is  not 
a temple  but  a dweliing.  Ei^ter  therefore  with  erect  heads, 
and  yet  with  grateful  hearts,  grateful  to  your  king,  grateful 
to  your  country,  attached  to  the  constitution  by  manly  prin- 
ciple not  by  childish  prejudice,  faithful  to  your  friends  through 
every  change  either  ef  their  fortune  or  your  own,  and  if  not 
forgetful  of  the  virulence  of  your  enemies,  having  always  the 
magnanimity  to  pity  and  to  despise  them. 

Loving  the  constitution  rationally,  not  adapted  merely  to  ^ 
its  infirmities,  loving  it  too  well,  to  dote  upon  its  abuses,  you 
must  shortly  be  sensible,  that,  without  reform,  the  balance  of 
the  elective  franchise  w ill  be  more  off  the  centre  than  before, 
t!»e  inequality  of  popular  representation  more  glaring  and  mon- 
strous, the  disproportion  more  enormous  between  the  num- 
ber of  electors  in  82  counties,  and  that  in  the  boroughs  from 
which  you  are  excluded.  What  was  kept  close  and  corrupt 
before,  will  be  close  and  corrupt  still ; common  right  will  still 
be  private  property : and  the  constitution  will  be  imprisoned 
under  the  lock  and  key  of  corporations.  The  aera  of  your  en- 
franchisement will  therefore  eventually  work  the  weal  or  w'oe 
of  Ireland,  We  do  trust  that  you  will  not  be  incorporated 
merely  with  the  body  of  the  constitution  without  adding  to  its 
spirit.  You  are  called  into  citizenship  not  to  sanction  abuse, 
but  to  discountenance  it,  not  to  accumulate  corruption,  but  to 
meliorate  manners  and  infuse  into  society  purer  practice  and 
sounder  morality ; always  separating  in  thought  and  action, 
rnii- government  and  ma/e-administration  from  the  good  sense 
and  right  reason  natural  to,  and  coeval  with,  the  constitution  ; 
and  always  remembering  that  nothing  can  be  good  for  any 
part  of  the  nation  wliich  has  not  for  its  object  the  interest  of 
the  whole. 

Fellow-citizens — We  speak  to  you  with  much  earnestness 
of  affection,  repeating  with  sineerest  pleasure,  that  tender  and  ' 
domestic  appellation  which  binds  us  into  one  people.  But 
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what  3S  it  which  has  lately  rnade  and  must  keep  us  one  ? Not 
the  soil  we  inhabit,  not  tlie  language  we  use,  but  our  single- 
ness of  sentiment  respecting  one  great  political  truth,  our  in- 
divisible union  on  the  main  object  of  general  interest — a par- 
liamentary reform.  This  is  the  civic  faith  for  which  this  socie- 
ty exists,  and  for  which  it  suffers  under  a persecution  that  still 
as  of  old,  savage  in  its  nature,  though  somewhat  smoother  in 
^ its  form,  wreaks  its  mighty  vengeance  on  person  and  property, 
or  exerts  its  puny  malice  to  ruin  us  in  the  professions  by  which 
we  live,  merely  for  an  undaunted  adherence  to  a single  good 
and  glorious  principle  which  has  always  animated  our  publi- 
cations and  will  always  regulate  our  practice.  We  conjure 
you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  remember  with  the  respect 
due  to  such  authority',  the  last  words,  the  political  will  and 
testament  of  a body  ef  men  who  have  deserved  so  well  of  their 
constituents  and  of  their  country.  Never  forget  them.  Ne- 
ver forsake  them — Let  this  principle  of  Reform  live  in  your 
practice,  and  give  energy  to  the  new’  character  you  are  about 
to  sustain  for  the  glory  or  the  disgrace  of  Ireland. 

As  for  us,  our  particular  sufferings  as  a Society  are  lost,  at 
present,  in  an  overwhelming  sense  of  national  calamity.  We 
v'ish  in  our  social,  and  individual  capacities,  to  expedite  ever^’’ 
measure  that  has  the  remotest  chance  of  giving  the  smallest 
relief  to  such  urgent  distress,  lamenting  at  the  same  time  that 
every  means  adopted  must  prove  partial,  palliative  and  inade- 
quate, until  the  origin  of  the  extended  evil  be  boldly  looked  to, 
and  what  is  universally  understood,  is  as  plainly  and  publicly 
expressed.  What  then  is  the  cause  ? War,  What  is  the 
cure?  Peace,  What  will  prevent  a relapse  and  perpetuate 
that  health  and  soundness  which  it  had  restored  ? a national 
House  of  Commons,  that  would  conform  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  irnpor-ilion  of  such  duties  as  might  secure,  to  Irish 
manufactures,  a natural  but  not  exclusive  preference  in  an  I- 
rish  market:  a national  House  of  Comioons  acting  from  and 
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therefore  for  the  People,  not  personating  but  representing 
them,  not  holding  forth  the  constitution  merely  as  an  object 
to  provoke  doubts  or  excite  terrors,  speaking  always  in  clouds, 
or  by  thunder ; but  writing  the  law  in  the  tablet  of  oiir  hearts, 
riveting  the  constitution  into  the  common  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, the  basis  from  which  it  has  shifted,  and  extinguish- 
ed all  discontent  and  disaffection  by  diffusing  rational  loyalty 
and  the  allegiance  of  convinced  understanding. 

We  will  never  cease  to  dwell  on  this  theme,  for  we  wish 
to  make  the  times  conform  to  us,  rather  than  to  make  our 
principles  conform  to  the  times.  For  the  present,  we  lie  just 
in  the  track  of  the  pestilential  wind  of  calumny,  which  pur- 
posely confounds  the  reformer,  the  republican,  and  the  regi- 
cide ; which  preserves  and  propagates  a panic  of  innovation 
and  a distrust  between  man  and  man,  in  order  to  keep  back 
internal  union,  at  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  commercial  credit, 
of  public  revenue,  and  of  national  character.  Even,  at  this 
moment,  perhaps,  a provident  jealousy  may  be  contriving 
means  for  our  dispersion,  naturally  fearful  that  wherever  two 
or  three  honest  men  are  assembled  together,  their  conversation 
must,  at  this  time,  turn  on  the  oppressions  of  the  subject, 
and  the  misery  of  this  country. 

Friday , November  S2d,  17i3. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF 

UNITED  IRISHMEN  IN  DUBLIN, 

TO  MR.  THOMAS  MUIR.  ' 

WE  who  SO  lately  heard  you,  in  the  centre  of  our  circle, 
pour  out,  with  a fervor  of  rational  declamation,  the  earnest 
prayer  of  an  honest  heart,  for  the  freedom,  peace,  and  happi* 
ness  of  the  human  race,  have  felt,  as  men  ought  to  feel,  (for 
you  are  now  every  man’s  countryman)  on  hearing  an  account, 
from  eye-witnesses,  of  your  present  rigorous  imprisonment 
preparatory  to  fourteen  years,  not  of  banisJiment,  but  of  trans- 


portatiou  froai  your  native  land. — For  what? — For  conspir- 
ing against  the  corruptions  of  the  constitution,  and  zealously- 
striving' to  give  a representation  to  two  uiillions  and  a half  of 
people.  We  address  you  in  no  strain  of  ideot  ceremony,  but 
as  men  sympathising  with  man  suffering;  the  language  alive 
and  the  heart  affected. 

Let  the  few  lawyers  who  can  look  down  on  their  profes- 
sion from  the  height  of  their  nature,  expatiate  with  a noble 
indignation  on  the  consequence  of  “ politics  entering  into  the 
courts  of  justice  and  seating  herself  on  the  bench,”  sharpening 
the  severity  of  sentence  which  the  snappishness  of  office, 
and  the  acrimony  of  personal  vengeance,  seizing  with  greedi- 
ness the  advantage  of  unascertained  and  uncertain  punishment, 
rioting  upon  discretion,  and  without  weighing  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  offence  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  penallj',  really 
punishing  public  opinion,  and  accumulating  all  the  exaspera- 
tion felt  against  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  community,  on  the 
head  of  an  unhappy  individual.  Let  those  singular  lawyers 
detail  with  energy  the  terrible  defects  of  judicial  procedure  in 
Scotland,  through  all  its  stages  from  accusation  to  conviction. 
Let  them  instance  those  particular  irregularities  in  form  which 
have  vitiated  your  trial,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  lawyers,  as 
it  has  already  been  deemed  vitiated  by  its  vindictive  spirit,  in 
the  minds  of  the  best  men.  Let  this  be  done — but  this  is  too"- 
tcchnical  a task  for  our  feelings,  nor  does  it  indeed  correspond 
to  the  dignity,  v/e  will  venture  to  call  it,  the  proud  importance 
of  your  present  station.  We  speak  to  you  as  citizens  to  a 
fViend  and  brother,  citizens  cenvdensed  together  in  affection, 
p<"rhaps  tl!e  more  from  tlie  frozen  indifference,  which,  for  the  . 
present,  we  feel  around  us. 

You -ought  then,  clear  associate  ! you  ought  to  extract  cora- 
I'ort  from  your  present  situation.  Pleasure  often  sickens,  but 
there  is  sublime  and  permaarnt  delight  in  struggling  with 
unmerited  misfortune.  The  cabinet  contains  its  sufferings. 


)*s  i'oul)t5:,  ar.il  its  reip<>r!(ler.cc' ; the  cell  h£.s  its  erjoymeTit<, 
its  l)ope»,  and  the  nightly  visitation  of  self-approving  con- 
scieiice.  Has  it  not  already  shown  you,  austerely  but  truely, 
the  distinction  between  what  is  lasting  and  what  is  perishable? 
Has  it  not  winnowed  the  w'orld  for  your  use,  and  separated 
the  chaff  of  ntankind  from  the  grain?  Do  you  not  now  feel 
the  value  of  th;it  friendship  w’hich  clings  to  the  forsaken,  the 
value  of  that  simple  and  sincere  prayer  which  the  poor  of 
Scotland  are  daily  offering  up  for  the  a<dvocate  of  the  people, 
expelled  from  his  profession,  because  his  principles  were  not 
those  of  a Craft,  and  banished  from  his  country  for  having 
thought  as  Blackstone,  as  Locke,  and  as  Sidney?  Is  it  not 
sw  eet  to  think  that  every  hour  you  nuw  live  is  productive,  that 
your  life  is  not  wasted,  but  burns  aw  ay  an  offering  on  the  altar 
of  humanity  ; that  your  example  serves  to  inspirit  others  in 
the  same  situation ; that  your  solid  virue  may  have  been  the 
means  of  averting  from  others,  the  sufferings  you  yourFclf 
experience;  and,  tliat  many  who  now  enjoy  their  fire-sides, 
their  wives,  and  their  children  may  be  indelited  to  your 
prompt  interposition,  your  steady  zeal  and  your  patient  raag- 
liauimity  ? la  it  not  sweet  to  think  that  your  confinement  or 

exile  in.  ar.y  way,  tend  to  the  liberty  of  others 

If  that  can  be' called  liberty  where  the  public  soul  is  im- 
prisoned, where  suspicion  clouds  the  open,  candid  front  of 
man  ; where  the  amiable  ingenuousness  that  keeps  no  guard, 
and  iti  the  simplicity  of  the  heart  forgets  to  place  a seal  on  the 
lip,  is,  at  every  hour,  and  in  every  place,  exposed  to  calumny 
that  lies  in  silent  watch,  with  all  tiie  venom  of  the  snake,  and 
without  its  rattle.  If  that  can  be  called  public  liberty,  where 
iw'o  men  meet,  and  after  eying  each  other  askance,  both  ask 
**  what  news  r”  because  neither  dare  answer  the  question  ; 
where  the  morality  of  a man  may  be  spotless  and  yet  his  per- 
son be  proscribed  and  his  principles  accounted  pestilential.— 
Ir  that  can  be  called  public  liberty,  where  at  the  once  social 
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table,  yfe  see  feast  without  fellowship,  corapany  without  cor- 
diality, and  the  jingle  of  frigid  glasses  without  a free  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  and  a mixture  of  mind, — where,  at  the 
still  dearer  domestic  board,  the  wife  shudders,  when  her  hus- 
band drops  a word  on  the  strange  impressive  scenes  that  are 
passing  before  men’s  eyes,  and  in  a panic,  sends  off  the  atten- 
dants for  fear  they  have  glided  into  the  family  as  spies,  and 
removes  her  very  children  lest  they  should  bear  their  honest 
parent  give  vent  to  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  and  call  down 
a curse  on  the  men  who  have  been  curses  to  their  country. 

Alas  for  that  country  ! alas  for  that  constitution,  set  in  such 
hideous  forms  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  wish  to  love  it,  and 
guard  it  and  save  it  from  a conflagration  that  threatens  to  involve 
•very  thing  human  and  divine? — That  our  rulers  w’ould  or  could 
'think  at  ! — That  they  would  not  fit  their  minds  mefdy 

to  the  dimensions  of  their  closets,  'and  their  plans  to  the  ex- 
pedients of  an  hour  ? — That  they  would  go  abroad  and  ascend 
to  6ueh  A mental  elevation,  as  not  only  to  contemplate  the 
murmuring  multitude  below,  but  with  a prescience  derived 
from  recollection,  to  command  a prospect  into  futurity,  to  trace 
the  progress  of  mind  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  till  lost  in 
eternal  truth,  still  flowing  onward,  still  enlarging,  rising  over 
every  obstacle,  and  sometimes  smooth,  deep,  and  silent,  just 
before  it  breaks  down  into  a cataract,  followed  by  a tide  wild, 
broken,  and  ionavigablo.  Would  to  God,  that,  instead  of 
punishing  • worthy  man  for  mixing  with  the  commonalty, 
our  rulers  would  not  merely  connive  at,  but  encourage  such 
an  approximation  and  intimacy  between  higher  and  lower  so- 
ciety as  would  cure  the  vices  incident  to  aach,  bring  the  one 
down  and  tli«  other  up  to  theii  nature,  humanizing  the  great, 
cunobling  the  vulgar,  and  tempering  the  ferocity  of  both,  in 
slmrt,  as  would  by  turning  useless  pyramids  of  power  into 
iiumblc  and  cheerful  habitations,  make  man  relish  his  situation 
and  deprecate  all  change  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes  ! 
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In  -whatever  part  of  the  world,  Dear  Sir,  it  raay  be  your 
destiny  to  dwell,  believe  us,  you  w’ill  bear  along  with  you  our 
respect,  our  affection,  our  admiration.  There  is  an  electricity 
that  at  present  pervades  the  universal  mind,  and  were  you 
placed  at  the,  extremity  of  the  globe,  the  heart  of  every  patriot 
will  always  feel  the  touch  of  your  condition  ;•  we  feel  much 
at  present  on  hearing  of  your  illness ; we  hope  there  are  many 
years  before  you  ; but  if  otherwise,  be  satisfied,  for  you  have 
not  lived  in  vain.  If  death  be,  'as  we  believe  it,  .but  a pause 
-in  existence,  ynur  happiness  is  yet  to  come ; and  if  death  be, 
as  we  trust  in  God  it  is  not,  an  eternal  sleep,  are  not' the 
dreams  of  such  an  honest  man  infinitely  preferable  to  the  per« 
peiual  incubus  of  a guilty  conscience  ? 


CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS, 


WE  now  close  our  account  of  those  political  papers  which 
issued  from  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  arid  which  had 
for  their  object  the  constitutional  and  peaceable  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  Ire  land. — A reform  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  the  ultimate  wish  anit  onbition  of  those  celebrated  per- 
sons who  composed  and  iasur*d  t{  e prrduct.ions  rihich  we. have 
endeavoured  to  save  from  oblivion:  eloquent  and  convincing, 
they  succeeded  in  winning  all  Iitar^s  and  heads  to  the  support 
of  a cause  grounded  cn  irudi,  justice,  and  good  policy.  The 
Irish  Parliament  found  itself  insukied  in  the  nation— the 
battle  was  to  be  tought  by  Corruptiou  and  its  retainers  against 
the  People  and  their  pure  and  unbought  advocates.  The 
English  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  ever  -watchful  of  the  progress  of 
public  feeling  in  Ireland,  and  alarmed  at  the  union  of  senti- 
ment which  prevailed,  had  no  alternative  but  an -immediate 
cencession  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  who  had  almost  in 
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despair  bound  up  their  cause  With  the  Society  of  United  Irish- 
men. 'A  Bill  was  therefore  brought  into  the 'Irish  Parliament 
by  the  administration . of  1793,  for  the  partial  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland— an  emancipation  only  suflBcient  to 
divide  the  Catholic  from  the  Protestant,  and  thus  weaken  both 
against  the  common  enemy — it  had  the  effect  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Pitt — it  created  hopes  in  the  Catholic  bosom  that  the  same 
minister  would,  in  the  course  of  a short  time,  complete  the 

emancipation  which  he  had  begun. The  difficulties  of  the 

cabinet  encreased — the  war  with  France  was  as  unfortunate  in 
its  results  as  wasteful  in  its  expenditure — the  empire  was,  if 
possible,  to  be  concentrated  ; and  Ireland,  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant divisions,  was  to  be  treated  with  mildness  and  concili- 
ation ; the  advocates  of  the  people  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
pressed  on  the  minister  the  necessity  of  national  conciliation— 
Lord  Filzwilliam  was  to  be  the  agent  of  peace,  and  his  Lord- 
ship  was  appointed  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Mr. 
Grattan,  the  nation’s  favorite  and  most  eloquent  advocate 
was  to  be  the  minister — -'the  old  monopolists  and  task-masters 
of  Ireland  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade; — Parliament 
assembled — all  the  supplies  asked  by  the  minister  were 
eJ,  and  the  cup  of  hope  had  almost  reached  the  lips  of  the 
n’ation,  when  the  sauie‘  minister  who  had  filled  it  to  overflow- 
iTig,  (lashed  it  to  the  ground  wdth  remorseless  insensibility ! 
l,oVd  Fitzwilliani  was  recalled,  and  the  old  enemies  ■^of  Ire- 
land’s peace  and  happiness  were  restored.  'The  feelings  of  the 
nation,  exasperated  to  madness  by  such  treatment,  were  quick- 
ly susceptible  of  every  impression,  however  hostile  or  desper- 
ate. ’ It  was  at’ this  period  the* Society  of  United'  Irishmen 
assumed  a new  diaracter  ; they  no  longer  made  their  appeal 
to  Parliament  for  relief  or  protection  cr  justice ; they  appealed 
; to’tlie  nation,  and  at  length  were  forced  by  the  violence  of 
their  opponents  into  the  arms  of  the  common  enemy, 

Wiih  prcceedings  so  contrary  to  the  crigiiml  views  of  those 
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United  Irishmen,  whose  measures  and  whose  sentiments  we 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  giv^in  this  work,  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  thai  'portion  of  the  labor?  of 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  which  was  marked  as  much  - 
by  its  legal  and  constitutional  character  as  its  firm  and  ster- 
ling integrity.  No  doubt,  great  talents  and  great  energies 
w'ei  e developed  from  1795  to  when  the  liberty  ot  Ire- 

land closed  her  existence  in  the  blood  of  its  children.  But 
we  shall  leave  the  task  of  giving  to  our  country  a faithful  nar- 
ration of  the  perilous  events  that  occurred  in  this  sad  and 
gloomy  interval  to  another  time,  and  perhaps  to  other  hands.' 
For  the  pi'esent  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  having  given 
to  the  people  of  the  North,  and  to  the  people  of  Ireland  at 
large,  a compilation  of  those  productions  which  will  for  ever 
establish  their  fame  as  a nation,  distinguished  by  the  highest 
genius  as  well  as  the  most  intrepid  spirit,  but  which  has  at 
length  become  the  victim  of  a generous  credulity — the  sport ' 
of  a cunning  and  unprofitable  policy,  and  the  patient  contri- 
butor to  the  aggrandizement  of  that  power  which  plundered 
her  of  her  honor,  her  independence,  and  her  natural  statioH 
in  the  world. 

JOHN  LAWLESS. 


Belfast,  Dectraler  16^^,  IS18. 
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